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AN ARTIST’S STORY. 


BX PAUL LADK1B. 


CHAP TEH. I. 

“Do go on, Prince, or we’ll never get over 
at this rate,' Here is Katy right beside ns, and 
Annie at my back almost, and—there, now, if 
yon ain't provoking!” 

' “Hal ha'!'ha! that’s for your laziness, 
Ben!” exclaimeda merryvoice. “Whydidn’t 
yon carry the basket in yonr hand f Now it’s- 
all wet, and Aunt Ellen’s nice cakes; and yonr 
box of paints, too, and—0 dear! I forgot all 
abont my new shoes. Ran and catch it, Ben; 
quick, before it gets down' in the water—the 
water will min them.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha! who’s lazybones now ? Catch 
it yonrself. If you hadn’t laughed at me— 
there, Annie has it—good for yon, Annie! you 
don’t mind a-wet skirt.' 0, isn’t it prime 1 
crossing the oreek, Katy ? What are you about. 
Prince? go along with you !” 

“ I wish he would throw you off.” 

“Prince throw any one! why, he couldn’t 
throw a chicken.” ' 

“Well, I wish he would slide from under 
you, or lie down in the oreek. Down, Prince 1 
down with yon!” 

“ You Kate! hold up, there, Prince—there 1 
take that, then, and obey orders next time. 
Kate, if I don’t be even with you, just see,” 
sputtered the boy, as he rose from the water 
where the dog, in obedience to Katy’s com¬ 
mand; had suddenly deposited his load. 

“ Ha! ha 1” gurgled up from the little maid’s 
lips. “0 deart isn’t it prime crossing the 
creek, Ben? Oh, dear, I can scarcely stand.” 

“ Then lie down, why don’t' you ?” rejoined 
Ben, drily, as he reached the bank, and sat 
down on a huge rock, shaking the dripping 
water from his hat, and pressing it out of his 
long ourls, vowing vengeance meanwhile on 
the dog, which at that moment stood beBide his 
sister in an attitude of supreme innocence. 
Katy stood midway in the creek, holding her 
basket on her head with one hand, while the 
other was pressed against her side as her mu- 
sioal langhter rang out on the calm summer 
air. 

“ Very funny, indeed!” muttered Ben, as he 
looked ont of the comer of his dark eye, striving 
at the same time to repress the smile which 
straggled on his lips. 


“ Indeed it is; it’s real prime.” 

“ 0 pshaw!” ejaculated Ben, as he. clapped 
his hat npon his head and arose. “1 wish I 
had gone round by the bridge.” 

“ I am sure it’s your own fault, then. Annie 
and I agreed just to please you.; but no matter 
what we do, there’s no satisfying you,” 

“Don’t you feel pretty cool ?” inquired An-: 
nie, a girl of perhaps fifteen, and the eldest of 
the group, as she readied the bank and placed 
a large bundle, together with the resoued 
basket, at her feet. 

“ Rather,’’replied Ben, a broad smile spread¬ 
ing over his handsome face. “Served me 
right. I won?t impose on Prince again in a 
hurry. I just, believe he enjoys the joke as 
much as any of yon. Come here. Prince; I 
don’t bear spite.” Prinoe approached him with 
a dignified step. “Good for you; there’s no 
cowardice about you, anyhow. ButI say, Katy; 
we had best be moving; there’s no knowing 
but Uncle Ben might be at hqme before ns.” 

“ Yes, indeed I” replied Katy, “ and I wonld 
not for the world miss seeing him stepping out 
of the coaob. Dear Uncle Benjamin! what 
makes you call him ‘ Ben’ ?” 

“What makes you call me Ben ?” 

“ But you are very different from Uncle Ben¬ 
jamin. You ‘ Ben’ indeed I what elSe should 
we oall you ?” 

To this Ben made no reply, but ran on be¬ 
fore, alternately whistling and singing. 

Then it was that I, the Uncle Benjamin in 
question, emerged from my place of conceal¬ 
ment and looked after the happy party wist¬ 
fully, ere I acted'npon an idea which ocourred 
to me as I witnessed them orossing the creek. 
Bringing forth my pencil and paper, I sketched 
this picture; A soft summer afternoon, with 
fleecy olouds driftiw^ dreamily overhead, and 
the greenest of meadow-land beneath; full- 
armed trees waving to the right as far as the 
eye conld command, and gracing either edge 
of the creek, whose waters flashed back in my 
eyes in myriad rays the glare of the noon-day 
sun, till it really seemed at that moment a belt 
of molten silver. In the middle of the stream 
a large Newfoundland dog, holding in his mouth 
a basket, and bestrode by a lad of nine sum¬ 
mers ; the former picking his steps daintily as 
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a lady might, heedless of the remonstrances 
and blows of his youthful rider. The latter 
was a picture in himself, with his hat pushed 
hack from his energetic faoe, and his long brown 
curls floating in the air; his ankles bare, and 
his brown arm raised above his head as by dint 
of blows and cries he urged on his ill-trained 
charger. A little to the left, and following the 
dog, a demure little creature of eleven with 
silky yellow hair and coral lips, and the soft¬ 
est of hazel eyes, who stepped out from stone 
to stone deliberately, as one determined to 
guard her steps. Following her, Annie, a girl 
of fifteen, who in her turn picked her steps 
cautiously, glanoiug around occasionally a; if 
she were drinking in the incense of the glorious 
day unfolded before her, or gazing down dream¬ 
ily upon the variegated pebbles her brown feet 
spurned. 

1 say I sketched this pioture; all but the 
features of the young girl whom my nephew 
called Annie; but when I came to that part of 
my work, memory and imagination failed me. 
And here I may as well introduce myself to the 
reader in my profession of artist, whiling away 
the hot summer weeks in a long promised visit 
to Rutledge, the home of my earlier days, and 
the only spot on earth that offered me the sym¬ 
pathy of kindred. The coach had set me down 
at my Aunt Susan’s door half an hour previous, 
and when I had in some measure gratified her 
curiosity, permitting her to turn me around in 
as many lights as should have satisfied the 
whim of a bride in viewing her wedding-ring, I 
stole out with the very laudable purpose of 
surprising my good Aunt Ellen, who lived about 
a mile distant. On my way, I became an un¬ 
observed spectator of the charming scene de¬ 
scribed in the commencement of this chapter, 
having concealed myself behind a clump of 
alder bushes. 

As I sauntered along, whisking a pebble now 
and then from the roadside with my walking- 
stick, hugging to my heart the anticipations of 
my Aunt Ellen’s greeting, my mind would' go 
back to the scene I had just witnessed, and I 
would endeavor to recall t* face of the charm¬ 
ing Annie. Where to place herl In vain I 
bethought me of the neighbor’s children; none 
of them would sit for her portrait. A lucky 
thought 1 My Aunt Ellen would save me profit¬ 
less conjectures. 

Dear Aunt Ellen I How she started when I 
strode into the old-fashioned buttery after her 
(failing to find her elsewhere) and demanded a 
glass of milk I But yonng blood will be thought¬ 
less at times, and hasty, and oblivious of con¬ 


ventional forms; especially where one is visit¬ 
ing old and tried friends. Of course Aunt Ellen 
must accompany me over to Susan’s—“ Nathan 
could follow at his leisure: she intended going 
over as it was, to be there when I arrived; but 
one thing and another (I thought of the basket 
and bundles I had observed at the edge of the 
creek) had kept her back; but she would go 
right now.” 

“ I suppose you met the children; they left 
here a little while before you came in.” 

In answer to this, I related my stratagem. 

11 You are the same old sixpence, Benjamin. 

I suppose you are wondering who it was that 
yon saw with them. That was Annie Clemmens, 
poor child I You never heard that story f ” 

“ No t but I would like to, if it is interesting.” 

“ Annie’s mother died when Annie was an 
infant, her father said. Mr. Clemmens came 
out here to Rutledge about ten years ago, to 
recruit his health, and as he appeared a proper 
sort of person, with a dear little girl to take 
care of, we all took to him naturally as a friend. 
Well, he'lived with Susan, paying the highest 
price for everything to prevent our being im¬ 
posed on, as he often said with a laugh; he 
lived with ns from June to November, and still 
he didn’t appear anxious to return to the city. 
Susan said Bhe guessed he was better served 
with us. He was a delicate man, very fond of 
his daughter, and very fond of his studies and 
of his papers. - Doctor Grayson and Elder Dixon 
said he was the greatest soholar they ever met 
(though I am sure Annie don’t take after her 
father in that—she doesn’t dislike going to 
sohool), and a great philosopher. He was a 
gentleman born, I have no doubt. Don’t you 
think there is something more than common 
about Annie ?” 

I have an idea that my face betrayed, me 
when this abrupt question was asked; but I 
replied, honestly— 

“Yes, I think there Is.” 

“Every one notioes it; so I was just won¬ 
dering what a painter like yon would say.” 

Unsophisticated Aunt Ellen 1 Did you think 
your nephew perceived no other reason than 
your words conveyed; that he did not interpret 
the sudden narrowing of your honest blue eyes 
as you put the question, and the effort to re¬ 
press the smile on your lips when you received 
the answer ? 

“ But I did not finish my story. One morn¬ 
ing when Susan called Mr. Clemmens to break¬ 
fast and received no answer, she took the 
liberty to walk into hiB room, thinking like as 
not he might be sick. But he was nowhere to 
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be seen. She was a good deal startled then, 
you may be sure, when she saw that the bed 
was as smooth as she had left it the day before, 
and then, as she has told .me many and many 
a time, she just burst out crying. She feared 
something was wrong all along, she said after¬ 
wards, and she said she had a presentiment 
that Ur. Glemmens would go off suddenly, 
either one way or another, though it wasn’t 
dear to her how; but she dreaded suicide.” 

‘‘Suicide! why what was there about Mr. 
Clemmens to warrant such a supposition f ” 

‘‘I don’t know; he was gentle as a child 
generally; but he had a strange way with him 
at times—after all it is only an idea; he may 
be living yet. Susan fouud a hundred dollars 
in a note lying on the bed, which the note 
stated might be used on Annie’s account until 
we would hear from him again, and that was 
every word. It took us dreadfully at a short, 
and what made it worse, poor little Annie cried 
after her ‘ Pa’ from morning till night.” 

“And you have never heard from him since ? ” 
I inquired, after waiting a reasonable*length of 
time to permit her to resume the story. 

“Not a word.” 

“Strange,” I murmured, musingly. 

“There’s a romance for you, now; you 
painters are a romantic Bet. But here we are 
at the door. Down, Prince, down 1” 

This to the Newfoundland, whioh by sundry 
overtures expressed a warm desire to oultivate 
my acquaintance. 


CHAPTER II. 

I would advise my young readers, and espe¬ 
cially those of a sentimental tnrn, to beware of 
ducking their heads in deep water with the 
expectation of obtaining a glimpse at a wed¬ 
ding-ring, under the impression that Annie 
Clemmens is Mrs. Carrol in prospective. True, 
when the question, “What do you think of 
Annie f” was propounded to me repeatedly by 
my friends, it would be difficult for me to say 
just how I answered it. Every one appeared 
to regard her as a very promising girl, a very 
beautiful, and a very superior girl, considering 
her age; and it seemed to me that every one 
was anxious to hear “ Uncle Ben’s” opinion, 
and, having nothing to conceal, I did not pro¬ 
long their suspense. Viewed in an artistio 
light, I admired her style of beauty, and I was 
charmed with her disposition (which, by the 
way, was not exactly the disposition commonly 
laid down for model young ladies), while her 


dignity and directness of character commanded 
my respect—why should I deny it f 

So that “Uncle Ben’s” opinion was received 
in a totally different spirit from that wwich my 
anticipating reader may have supposed, and 
the “artistio” reasons given did not raise an 
eyebrow a hair higher or deepen a wrinkle 
deeper in all Rutledge; and when I say that of a 
small, obscure village, whose inhabitants prided 
themselves upon their sharp-sightedness, “ see¬ 
ing just as far through a grindstone as other 
people,” and into other people’s motives (busi¬ 
ness affairs, properly), why, I say a great deal. 
I had seen in my time many beautiful women 
—how could it be otherwise t A man of my 
age—however, it is unnecessary to mention 
that. I was only going to say that after one 
has roamed over the Tyrol, and loitered around 
Geneva, and lounged through Venice, Madrid, 
and Constantinople—well, beauty has very few 
new forms for him. So when I spoke of my 
first view of Annie Clemmens, I was simply 
expressing an artist’s enthusiasm, and nothing 
more. 

At Rutledge (dear old Rutledge ! how I love 
to recall the halcyon hours spent beneath the 
shade of thy long-armed, towering trees, on 
thy greenest of velvety walks ; and thy crystal 
waters, when shall I quaff again their equal ?) 
—at Rutledge we lived well. By that I mean 
that the mornings always found us anxious to 
measure the coming hours with those just 
passed, to see if it were possible to add to our 
complement of rational enjoyment. Not that 
we were an idle set; we belonged strictly to 
the working-world; even I, the lazy artist 
(we are proverbially lazy, it seems), found 
something to do ; and it was the boast of my 
aunts that whatever I undertook I accom¬ 
plished, from the repairing of the family clock 
to the completion of the “ rookery” which Aunt 
Susan’s good man left unfinished; to say no¬ 
thing about the successful treatment of a vicious 
cow, and a siok pullet, and divers other matters 
that time will not permit me to recapitulate 
here. I acquired the reputation of availability, 
since, in the natural course of events, it de¬ 
volved upon me to entertain visitors, decide all 
disputes (where I was not directly or indirectly 
interested), and play the errand boy in the 
absence of my hopeful nephew. 

“ Benjamin,” said my Aunt Susan, one after¬ 
noon, as I lay down under the shade of the 
porch upon the bench at the side of the door, 
after assisting my aunt to “string” a huge 
bowl of beans—“Benjamin, it seems to me 
Annie and Kate are a good while away. I al- 
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ways feel uneasy about them after a heavy 
rain like the one we’ve had this morning; 
they an so apt to take the short cnt across the 
footbriage, and sometimes the oreek’s very 
high." 

“Which way did they go?” I inquired, 
hastily, lifting my feet quickly, and standing 
on them firmly. 

“Your hat’s out in the hall. They went 
over to Deacon Winter’s after your letters and 
papers.” 

I was walking towards the bridge rapidly 
when I thought I heard a cry. In an instant I 
had dashed through the brushwood lining the 
creek, when I beheld Annie clinging to the 
narrow footboard, striving to draw herself upon 
it, and buffeting madly with the swift water. 
She hod fallen upon the upper side of the 
treaoherous board, and the water, which at that 
point was exceedingly swift, resembling a mill- 
race in its velocity, was gradually bearing her 
down and under the board, while Eaty stood 
upon the shore, rending the air with her cries. 
A few bounds carried me to thd spot, and a 
minute later the poor girl lay fainting upon the 
shore. Altogether there was very little hero- 
ism displayed upon my part; to stoop down, 
while standing securely upon a firm footing, and 
raise a half-drowned girl from the water was a 
matter easily accomplished; and yet, as I 
looked down upon her pallid face, I thought I 
had done something in saving her life, some¬ 
thing to be thankful for, since I was the instru¬ 
ment chosen for the purpose. ; 

I have narrated this incident that the reader 
may obtain a better insight into the position of 
parties and the state of affairs at the Carrol 
Forms than could perhaps be conveyed in any 
other way. Annie was still the same quiet, 
reserved girl that she was when I.first dropped 
down amongst them; but I perceived that in 
her manners when she approached me now 
that bespoke a growing esteem; formerly I had 
observed a studied carelessness of my presence 
and a total disregard for my tastes and opinionsi 
Her manner, as displayed now, occasioned the 
following remarks, which I could not avoid 
overhearing had suoh been my wish :— 

“ Annie has grown quite humble before Ben¬ 
jamin ; she used to act very independent, but 
now it seems she understands him better. Did 
she ever tell you she thought him too proud ?” 

This from my Aunt Susan to my Aunt Ellen, 
who rejoined— . 

“ No; but I know she thinks more of his 
good opinion than of anything we could say, or 
all Rutledge either, for that matter. .And Ben T 


jamin—wouldn’t it be strange if he should take 
a fancy to her, after rambling over the world, 
and having so many to pick from ?” 

“ Indeed, I think that’s nature. Sam Ro¬ 
berts married his old playmate, May Warner, 
poverty and all, taking in her old grandmother; 
and he was five years in England, Secretary of 
Litigation, amongst the fineBt ladies in the 
world, they say. Sensible folks know that old 
friends are best. For my part, I think Annie 
is the making of as good a woman as ever 
lived, and plenty good for Benjamin. He ap¬ 
pears terrible unsettled like, somehow.” : 

As I have said before, the hours sped past so 
happily during my visit to Rutledge, and so 
rapidly, that it was with the greatest disinclin¬ 
ation that I could bring myself to look forward 
to business. Upon the morning of my de¬ 
parture, as I stood on the poroh, surrounded 
by the family, awaiting the approaoh of the 
coach, and indulging in playful badinage, An¬ 
nie, who had been unusually quiet,- suddenly 
said, in answer to one of my remarks— 

“You don’t mean that, Mr. Carrol; you 
know you love Rutledge, and you would be very- 
sorry if you thought you would never see us 
again." . 

“Very true, Annie,” I replied; promptly; 
.“I cannot deceive .you, it seems. I shall come 
back some :day to see my old friends. But I 
think it Will be some time before I visit you 
again; I dare say you will have a house of 
your own to invite me to, then.” 

“Perhaps, if you stay away long; but I 
think not.” 

“ And why ?” I inquired, scanning her face 
closely, as the thought occurred to me that, 
after all, my aunts were in the right. 

“Because.” 

“ A very good reason; but I don’t just see 
the ..force of it. Well, here comes the coach; 
I ’ll have to go without the reason, I suppose.” 

“/oan guess it, uncle;” said my nephew, as 
a merry twinkle, played in his eyes. 

“Hush, you Bent” exolaimed Kate, in an 
earnest tone. My aunts, smiled, and poor An¬ 
nie’s face suddenly bec.ame soarlet. The coach 
was awaiting me—I bade them a hasty fare¬ 
well and took my seat—the driver gave a shrill 
whistle, cracked his whip loudly, and we rolled 
away from the door. 

CHAPTER III. 

Thai was in the year ’62, I think—yes, I 
remember now that I was called to the South 
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after my return from Rutledge to fill Colonel 
Wikidad's orders; and a very pleasant and 
remunerative trip it proved. Bnt I was de¬ 
tained much longer than I desired, or dreamed 

of in setting out. When I returned to-, 

whioh was at the end of nine months, I fonnd 
strange news awaiting me. This news was 
conveyed to me in a letter from my Annt Ellen, 
and—. But I will take the liberty to transcribe 
it for the benefit of the reader. 

Rutledge,- 11, 1853. 

Mt Dear Benjamin : I take my pen in hand 
this morning to inform yon that we are all well 
at present, hoping these few lines may find yon 
enjoying the same, for which blessing we should 
lie thankful. Onr grandniece and grandnephew 
Benjamin have both had the measles pretty 
had, bnt are now doing as well as could be ex¬ 
pected. Benjamin, in particular, is growing 
more and more like you every day; he is a 
perfect torment to us ; but Nathan Bates says 
it’s his constrnctioness and love of order, 
which Nathan says is Heaven’s first law. But 
my opinion is disorder rnles wherever Benjamin 
and phrenology is. The chickens suffer a good 
deal. I tried yonr cure for the pullet; it works 
first-rate. To tell you the news, Annie’s father 
lias come back from California, and Australia, 
and dear knows where else, with a great deal 
of money. He went away to hunt up witnesses 
to prove liis right to an estate in England, 
wandered over the land of gold, working about 
half time to pay his way. He has come direct 
from England. He wasn’t just certain of gain¬ 
ing his suit, so wouldn’t write till it was settled, 
and then he concluded to come for his daughter, 
who is now a titled lady by rights. Bnt her 
father won’t wear a title; all he wanted was 
his own, and that was for the sake of his child. 
Poor Annie is dreadfully made up. We are all 
anxious to see you here again. Come out as 
soon as you oan spare the time. Miss Harris 
is married again to Joe Wheeler On account of 
the bad state of the crops this year things don't 
turn out quite so well as we expected, and 
Roseanna has been kicking up her heels as 
bad as ever. We need you pretty bad. 

From yonr affectionate Aunt Ellen. 

P. S. Just like yon always said about a wo¬ 
man's letter, I left out the most important part. 
Bring me a paper of assorted needles (and be 
sure they are not like the last you brought, 
withont eyes) and Robinson Crusoe for Ben; 
the boy has been craving it ever since you 
were here. 


As the allusiou to “ Roseanna” may possibly 
puzzle the reader, it might be proper to state 
here that “ Roseanna” was a vicious cow. The 
remainder of the letter will explain itself. Con¬ 
cerning the eyeless needles, I have not a word 
to Bay, further than that it conld scarcely be 
expected that a young man, and an artist, 
would think of opening a paper of needles in 
the presence of a pretty shopkeeper to look for 
their eyes when he had living eyes before him. 

I sat down and answered my aunt’s letter, 
sent the needles, and the book, and a few trifles 
besides; stating that ‘‘imperative business de¬ 
manded my presence in-, else I would 

have carried them to Rutledge with pleasure’ ’— 
congratulated Miss Clemmens upon her good 
fortune; regretted my inability to reform 
“Roseanna” ; pretended astonishment at Miss 
Harris’s behavior in permitting herself to marry 
any one, were the crops ever so bad, and con¬ 
cluded by informing them that I would visit 
Rutledge “as soon as I could make it conve¬ 
nient.” 

And then—I drew out the secret drawer of 
roy portable writing-case, and took up Annie 
Clemmons’s miniature (I had painted it from 
memory) and casting it into the fire, sat watch¬ 
ing it unrelentingly until it was lost in the gray 
ashes. And why 1 Because there was a gulf 
between us that no ingenuity, no perseverance, 
no labor of mine could spau. Was she not an 
heiress, the daughter of a nobleman, while I— 
what was If A poor artist, immeasurably 
poor compared with her. 

And now that the secret is out, I will confess 
that from the first I loved this young girl. 
During my visit to the Sontli my mind would 
daily revert to our parting, and I would recall 
with pleasure the expression of. my nephew, 
his sister’s remonstrance, my aunt’s smiles and 
Annie’s confusion. Bnt now the dream was 
over. I hod made preparations to revisit Rut¬ 
ledge immediately upon my return to-;—; 

but with this news before me, 1 suddenly 
changed my inind. 

Is it an easy matter to control yonr feelings ? 
to say to the heart—Be free from this love; 
dwell on this thought; cast out that f I pity 
those who strive for this self-control: but I 
pity those most who snoceed in obtaining it. 
We care little fur the scentless flower. 

The “ imperative business” which demanded 

my presence in-, did not detain me long. 

I had promised myself a visit to Paris, and thi¬ 
ther I went. 

Two years rolled around. I was hack in 
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-once more. With a little more fame, a 

little more experience, a trifle more of the 
world’s goods and less happiness; I found 
myself amongst old friends again. Lonnging 
through the publio square one lazy autumn 
morning, I oaught a glimpse at a face turned 
towards me suddenly as its owner alighted horn 
a carriage. Although the distance between us 
was considerable, my heart bounded violently, 
and I felt the blood rushing swiftly to my face 
with a tingling sensation almost painful. It 
did not require a second glance to assure me 
that I had seen Miss Clemmons—unless she 
had changed her name, whioh I argued was the 
most probable state of the case. Instead of 
walking towards her, I suddenly became inte¬ 
rested in the gambols of a bounoing, flaxen¬ 
haired ohild and its companion, a full-blooded 
spaniel, till now unnoticed by me. But al¬ 
though my attention was apparently wholly 
given to the antics of the ohild and dog, I could 
perceive Miss Clemmens standing beside the 
carriage awaiting the descent of an elderly gen¬ 
tleman, and, judging from his movements, an 
invalid. I stood awhile watoliing the ohild and 
dog, then retracing my steps, sought my room. 
I did not fanoy a meeting, and, as in all likeli¬ 
hood I had escaped recognition, I felt Issb guilty 
in avoiding her. 

“You are as pleasant as a bear or a north¬ 
east wind," snid my friend Quincy to me a 
day or two afterwards; “what is the matter 
with you, Carrol T” 

“Oh, I'm a little out of gear, I suppose,” I 
replied, quietly. 

“I should say so," responded my friend. 
“ Here I have taken the trouble to bring you 
that flattering notice I was speaking of yester¬ 
day, hoping \o receive an invitation to dine,, at 
least. I was just hesitating between Miller’s 
and Sandretzky’s; Miller is good enough in 
his way, but his waiters are intolerable. Egad 1 
a man sits down to dinner and gets up from 
supper there!” 

“ Well,” I said, interrupting him, and laugh¬ 
ing in spite of myself, “ we will go to Sandretz¬ 
ky’s.” 

“No, no; hang the dinner! I was only 
j oking. But I would like to know your trouble, 
Carrol.” 

Quincy was, the best friend I had in the 
world, but I could not tell even him. 

“Well, well, I only wanted to give you my 
sympathy, but I see it is something I have no 
business with.” Then, musing a. minute, he 
exclaimed—“I have it! Let ns go down to 
L-. I'm a little short of funds, but I can 


borrow for a couple of months, and we ’ll have 

a grand trip, ehf You want ohange;-is 

disagreeable to you just now.” 

“ Agreed 1" I replied, quickly. 

“ Well, when do we set out ? To-morrow, I 
suppose 

“To-morrow.” 

“ Now you look natural. Well, I ’ll get 
ready, then. And,” he added, as he walked 

off, “if L-don’t bring back the old fire to 

your eyes, I’m mistaken.” 

Upon what little pivots our lives turn I I, a 
young mau, verging upon misanthropy, like a 
rudderless ship, driven about between wind 
and weather, permitted my friend to dispose of 
my time according to his fanoy. This thought 
occurred to me as I sauntered out in the eve¬ 
ning, soarcely knowing whither, but glad to 
escape from the solitude of my rooms. 

“ Ah, my blue 1 I was just going after you; 
I forgot to tell you that Dempster is in town. 
L'et us go and hear him.” 

It was my friend Quincy. He passed his 
arm through mine familiarly, and led me off 
with him, talking gayly, and forcing me to 
laugh at his drolleries. Of course my friend 
had to point out to me the new faces, criticizing 
the manners and features of the aspirants to 
pnblio favor cleverly, and giving me scraps of 
biographies which were very amusing, since 
they were altogether free from malice or any¬ 
thing approaching spleen. Quinoy’s friends 
said his failings leaned to mercy’s side. 

“ But I have a face to show you, Carrol,” pur¬ 
sued my friend, “that has created a vast amount 
of speculation during the last two months.” 
Here he directed my attention to a lady occupy¬ 
ing a private box to our left, whose baok at that 
moment was towards us. “ There are all sorts of 
stories afloat concerning her. First she was an 
English woman, some said a marchioness; then 
she was a French woman, and an aotross; then 
again we had it she was an American, fresh 
from the country. There is no doubt about 
one thing, it is positive, beyond question that 
she is immensely rich. I meet her often in 
company with an old gentleman—her father, I 
think—and sometimes she is accompanied by 
a young giri and a handsome young rogue 
about twelve years old, or thereabouts. Doubt¬ 
less they are with her now; they generally 
accompany her to places of amusement. I 
have taken the trouble to ascertain her real 
name, and I would venture my life upon it that 
she is English; there is nothing of the Ameri¬ 
can about her, and that absurd story about 
two old women raising her in State—” 
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Whatever my friend may have said afterwards 
fell upon dead ears, for at that moment the 
subject of his remarks turned her head around 
slowly, and Annie Clemmens’ eyes met mine 
fully. At the same instant a rognish face with 
dimpled cheeks set in a oloud of clustering 
brown curls was thrust forward quickly, and as 
hastily withdrawn; then a shy, timid face 
peered oat eagerly until its eyes met mine, 
when a fair little hand was held up in recogni¬ 
tion, and I knew I had looked upon my nephew 
and niece. My eyes were riveted upon the 
form of Annie Clemmens, who still maintained 
her position, looking at me calmly and compla¬ 
cently, when I was reminded of my situation 
by my friends. 

“Well, my handsome fellow, you are after 
him, it seems. Carrol!” 

When I turned around, my nephew was at 
my side, cap in hand, and bowing to Quincy. 
The boy’s eyes fairly danced with delight as he 
grasped my hand convulsively. I believe in 
my heart that nothing ■ hut the glare and the 
eyes of the multitude prevented me from shed¬ 
ding tears, the transition from despondency to 
joy was so rapid. 

“They want you over, uncle,” said Ben, 
smilingly. 

“ My nephew,” I replied to Quincy’s look of 
astonishment. 
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“ Glad to make your acquaintance, my young 
Apollo 1” exolaimed my friend, as he proffered 
his hand to my nephew. “ So you are going 
to carry your uncle off from me f” 

“You can have him again to-morrow,” re¬ 
joined Ben, readily, at which Quincy turned a 
knowing look upon me. “ Well, well; go 
along with you, Carrol; I see how it is. And 
you—I must cultivate your acquaintance, my 
lad”—shoving my nephew up the aisle before 
me as he spoke. “ I wonder I did not perceive 
your resemblance to your uncle sooner.” 

All this ocourred before the singer made his 
appearance; we had the ballads afterwards. 

“ When do you think you will be ready for 
me, Carrol?” inquired my friend, the following 
morning. “Perhaps you have changed your 
mind.” 

“ I think,” I replied, “ I will put the trip off 
for the present.” 

“ Just so; I am not at all surprised. But if 
one should miss you from town one of these 
days, where would he be likely to find you?” 

“ I suppose the most likely place would bo 
Rutledge,” I responded, slowly, after delibe¬ 
rating a few minutes; “ I have half a notion to 
settle down there.” But I beg leave to assure 
the reader that it is only half a notion; I won’t 
say positively, and I don’t like to be questioned. 
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AN ONLY SON. 

CHAPTER frrir. “I am not a Methuselah myself, you 


lr was a singular' coincidence enough, 
that “good little Mr. Gossett,” as Miss 
Davenant had called him, had been the late 
and, in due course, the present Lofd Boys- 
ton’s man of business also. It was, per¬ 
haps, more singular, that amidst all the 
pressure of his extensive and confidential 
business, he should never have -become 
“Gossett and Auybody-else.” Even his 
head clerk had been pure clerical clerk, 
confidential in few but minor matters. It, 
therefore, was not singular at all that his 
death, occurring at that peculiar crisis in 
v Lord Boyston’s history, which craves un¬ 
usual attention to “settlements,” should 
cause some little inconvenience to that ris¬ 
ing statesman. 

“I really wish, dear Mr. Locksley, you 
would take pity on a poor bothered under- 
see, and act for me, or see that I’m doted 
for, just as you will for Lady Constance.” 

“ That would look ugly, if any one here¬ 
after should object to any thing.” 

“ Who on earth should ? I don’t want 
to make it a controversy, a plaintiff and 
defendant affair. I’m only anxious for what 
you are, to see that Lady Constance’s inter¬ 
ests are well secured if I should die, against 
greedy ‘ collaterals.’ ” 

“ I don’t think it would do,” said Bobert 
Locksley, “for me to meddle with it, or in¬ 
struct any one on your account. Men of 
business are plenty. Put yourself in the 
hands of some eminent and trusty firm: 
Pinkerton and Solway, for instance, or 
Blore, Sarsden, and Kimmeridge.” 

“Not a bit of it. Such legal leviathians 
terrify me. I want something safe and 
quiet, such as poor dear little old Gossett 
was himself.” 

“ There is Mr. Eowler, my lord,'at Crans- 
mere.” 

“A good sort of man, I grant—but a 
leetle thick-headed, you must yourself al¬ 
low.” 

“ Wonder what your lordship would say 
to my trying a'stroke of nepotism ? ” 

“Nepotism! Why, my dear sir, it is 
the air we breathe in office, if I’m to believe 
the papers. Being a government official, I 
should own you as ‘ a man and a brother.’ ” 

“Well, the fact is, my wife has a nephew.” 

“ A lawyer ? He’s the man for me, then.” 

“ He’s very young, my lord.” 


know.” ' 

“ He is not a bit like little Mr. Gossett.” 

“ Perhaps he is like Mrs. Locksley, which 
is a deal better.” 

“He has an older head with him; who 
was under his late father; who certainly has 
a touch of the Gossett element.” 

[ “ Name of the firm P ” 

“Burkitt and Goring.” 

“ Direction P” 

“ Solicitors; Freshet.” 

“ A thousand thanks, dear sir. That’s one 
weight off my mind.” 

He booked the names and address in a 
small pocket-book, declaring that he would 
write that evening. He did: and so it be¬ 
fell that Burkitt and Goring acted for his 
lordship in the matter of marriage settle¬ 
ments. Beane had gained a footing at Book- 
enham. He spared no resource of tact or 
diligence to make it secure. His relation to 
the Locksleys made a powerful prejudice in 
his favor, and helped his endeavor to com¬ 
plete Success. Without any apparent 'ser¬ 
vility, he was so useful and obliging that 
Lord Boyston was led on to consult him upon 
many matters not strictly connected with ac¬ 
tual “ settlements,” yet, such as marriage- 
tide is a time for settling. He and his bride 
were to have a couple of months in Scotland, 
by the considerate kindness of the secretary 
under whom he served. Being tied, there¬ 
fore, beforehand, closely to his official desk, 
there were endless things to be done at 
Bookenham, to wjricb it was impossible that 
he should attend; these, Beane took off his 
hands in the easiest and most natural man¬ 
ner. Under such circumstances he was often 
over on business, of greater or less import, 
from Freshet; and as Cransdale was so near, 
dined and slept most evenings at the Lodge. 
The room next to Ned’s, which Philip had 
sometimes occupied as a boy, came to be 
called Beane’s. The connection between 
himself, his uncle, and his aunt, grew natu¬ 
rally closer and more confidential. Bobert 
Locksley could not but be pleased with the 
interest he displayed in all matters which 
concerned the business of the Cransdale es¬ 
tate, and was secretly flattered by the intel¬ 
ligent approval his nephew bestowed on his 
own really masterly management. The key 
to Lucy’s heart was in the hands of one, 
whose memory treasured with gratitude and 
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esteem the image which absence only kept 
in more vivid continuance before her sight. 

The companionship and conversation oi 
two such charming relatives could not hut 
exercise some influence upon Keane. It was 
not merely that he looked upon a picture of 
enduring faith and tenderness in family life; 
but that he breathed the very breath of its 
worth and Sweetness, and felt in his heart’s 
fibres its fruitful and delicious warmth. Yet 
human hearts, like more material substances, 
vary in their power of conducting, reflecting, 
or accumulating beat. His manner towards 
his mother improved under this influence 
with truer improvement than that wherewith 
his tact and self-control had lacquered it 
over in the actual presence of his aunt. Un¬ 
conscious imitation of the kindly courtesy 
which colored the commonplaces of life at 
the Locksleys, wrought this change for the 
better. But his appreciation of her mother¬ 
liness, of its true force and tenderness for 
him, suffered loss upon the whole. With the 
ready injustice of a selfish son’s heart—in¬ 
justice too ready, perhaps, in the heart of 
the least selfish son—he made comparisons 
between mother-love, as his own mother had 
shown it, and mother-love as he saw it per¬ 
vade the feelings, thoughts, and words—the 
very life—of Lucy. 

Both had abundant overflow indeed; but 
one showed barren beside the other. Un¬ 
grateful ! Nile waters gladden even the Nu¬ 
bian sand j hut only where the Delta’s deep 
loam drinks them do the oxen browse knee- 
deep in green succulence, tread, presently, 
knee-deep, in harvest goW. Lucy and her 
sister-in-law had lavished love on different 
soils. Again ho noted favorably the equable 
flow of Lucy’s strong affection, remember¬ 
ing against his mother the capriciousness of 
hers. Amidst all her large indulgence, he 
bethought him, she had been sometimes 
harsh with him, and even violent in years by¬ 
gone. Ungrateful again! Had not those 
old attempted severities expressed the wid¬ 
ow’s wish to gift his boyhood with the lost 
blessing of a father’s irresistible authority P 
But her present uniform weak concession to | 
his own will showed iu pitiful contrast even 
with that old fitful energy. A coward shows 
sometimes worse even than a bully. Thrice 
ungrateful! Why fail thus to perceive in 
her submission to a son’s manhood, the re- j 


assertion in her widowed heart of the wo¬ 
man’s loving instinct to obey ? 

But Keane’s domestication with the Locks¬ 
leys wrought yet another effect upon him. 
His better selfishness was won to note with 
special interest the charm, so new to the in¬ 
mate of a widow’s home, which married 
companionship may give to common life. 
Dispassionate after a sort, and of forecast¬ 
ing mind, a stranger to the fanciful aspira¬ 
tions in which most young men at his age 
indulge, he was both struck and pleased, as 
few such would be, by the lesser, homelier 
delights wherewith he saw that Lucy 
smoothed her husband’s daily course. He 
had spoken of his uncle’s feathering his nest 
at Cransdale, using the metaphor in its most 
mercenary sense. Now he perceived a new 
sense in the figure, in which his imagination 
was well pleased to coozle and lie snug. 

Golden guineas would build a tower of 
defence. Its thick walls and high battle¬ 
ments would make its owner powerful. But 
he began to think, as he had not thought 
before, of the soft and quiet comfort which 
might be likewise fitted up within. He was 
not haunted by a poet’s dream of a “ fair 
ladye’s bower” within a castle-keep, but 
planned the design of a sitting-room which 
should be gracefully comfortable. ' 

Fanny Davenant, however, it is not to be 
denied, sat ever in a “causeuse” in this 
chamber of imagery. Whatever grace and 
tenderness familiarity with such imaginings 
wrought upon Keane’s tone and manner, 
told upon the character of his intercourse 
with her. She could not fail to perceive, 
nor yet to be won upon by this mellowing 
and harmonizing change. , 

Unstudied and unartificial, it gave Keane 
an advantage, unsuspected at first by either. 
It seemed to supply the missing clement in 
the quality of such homage as he had hither¬ 
to partly tendered for her acceptance, partly 
assumed a right to impose upon it. Leav¬ 
ing untouched his superiority over other 
competitors in the restricted arena of their 
local society, it suggested an abatement of 
his pretensions to supremacy over herself, 
and thus rendered less necessary the jealous 
assertion of her own power as against him. 
An heiress, moreover, even when unaware 
of her own vantage ground, becomes an ob¬ 
ject of real deference to such men as Keane 
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Burkitt: • and Fanny Davenant, knowing 
nothing of what caused his increased sub¬ 
missiveness, might pardonably attribute it 
to the deepening of his attachment and ad¬ 
miration. As Keane won upon her, so did 
she upon him. Becoming, hy almost insen¬ 
sible degrees, less defiant, she was becoming 
more winsome to one in his present mood. 
If no fresh ardor were kindled, some new 
tenderness was instilled, the very element 
required to make the man appear both more 
loving and more loveworthy. 

But all these developments were very 
gradual. Miss Davenant’s will was not yet 
signed, and all uncertainties must counsel 
caution to well-regulated minds. Even had 
it been signed and sealed, Keane’s sense of 
what is due to the authority of elders—per¬ 
haps his acquaintance with the effects of 
codicils—seemed to whisper that, before 
“ committing ” himself, it might be well to 
sound, on opportunity, the disposition of 
Fanny’s aunt towards his suit. Should it 
prove hostile, not only would there he dan¬ 
ger to the dowry, hut his own legacy might 
go to the dogs—or rather to the cats. This 
was a delicate investigation, wherein precip¬ 
itancy might he fatal. Nothing, therefore, 
could he more deliberate and unobtrusive 
than Keane’s wooing. It found, however, in 
his own mother, an unsolicited auxiliary. 
She had at once perceived the softening of 
his manner with herself, and sunned her 
heart at first, in its new smiles, with uncon¬ 
cern, as the seamews on the skerry preen 
their wings in the pale warmth of wintry 
suns, which can scarce yet he said to herald 
spring-time. But, pale warmth as it might 
he, it was marvellous pleasant; and when it 
seemed to keep on shining, unlike the gleam 
of those short, fitful breaks of winter, she 
began, with joy, to speculate on its continu¬ 
ance, and to seek about, in curious hope, for 
the source of the new light and warmth. 
Little hy little her eyes were drawn to Fanny 
Davenant; they saw, what no one else saw, 
the imperceptible growth of intimacy be¬ 
tween her and Keane. This discovery chal¬ 
lenged gratitude by too good a claim to rouse 
in her the jealousy which the cohquest of 
Ned’s heart by Lady Constance had roused 
in Lucy. The mother, rich in possession of 
her son’s love, had almost resented its first 
attachment elsewhere as a robbery. The 
mother, poor by doubt of her son’s affection, 


hailed it as, perhaps, a promise of restora¬ 
tion. 

Mrs. Burkitt’s heart forthwith adopted 
Fanny Davenant. Fearful of seeming to 
have surprised a confidence which neither 
word nor look from her son had willingly 
given her, she carefully forbore -to give him 
intimation that his secret was in her possession. 
Fearful also of injuring him with Fanny, 
should she give her reason to suspect that 
her suitor had brushed the bloom from off his 
suing, even by letting a mother’s hand handle 
it, she was very guarded, as she thought, in 
her approaches to closer acquaintance with 
this adopted daughter of her heart. But 
Fanny was beginning to believe more and 
more in Keane’s affection; she was beginning 
to suspect herself also more and more of re¬ 
turning it. Her interest, therefore, in what 
was his quickened her observation day by day, 
and an intuitive knowledge arose in her of 
the yearning of his mother’s heart towards 
herself. The quiet, loving deference with 
which Mrs. Burkitt treated her produced a 
bashful, but not unpleasing confusion in her 
feelings. She could not but accept it as a 
pledge of the sincerity of the son’s quiet at¬ 
tentions to her, and, accepting it as such, 
could not be wrong in finding a special sacred¬ 
ness and sweetness in its nature. There was 
a tacit understanding soon between the elder 
and the younger woman, the caressing at¬ 
mosphere of which exercised upon the latter 
a very powerful influence. Keane, without 
suspecting its cause, perceived his mother’s 
liking for the object of his own choice; and 
though her disapproval of his selection would 
not much have troubled him, he -.was glad 
enough to find that she gave it her unsolicited 
sanction. Home life was wonderfully sweet¬ 
ened thus, both for mother and son. Office 
life at the same time continued to be prosper¬ 
ous. At Keane’s earnest solicitation, his own 
proceedings on behalf of his noble client, in 
the marriage settlements, had been submitted'? 
by Lord Royston to eminent conveyancing au- 
thories in London, and a flattering verdict 
had been given upon the precision, clearness, 
and comprehensiveness of his work. 

“It’s no use doing things by halves, my 
dear Mr. Locksley,” Lord Koyston said, a 
a few days previous to the wedding;. “I 
shall have all the boxes of Rookcnliam deeds 
and documents, which little Gossett had, in¬ 
trusted to your nephew before I leave. I’ye 
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always been flattering myself with hopes ol 
minding my own business; but it’s not com¬ 
patible with minding that of the state, even 
in my subordinate situation. Besides, I shall 
have a wife to look after now, and shall steal 
all possible spare time for her.” 

“No government is sempiternal," said the 
other, good-humoredly; “ nor many honey¬ 
moons, as I believe.” 

“Well, the Houses are np: so we are safe 
till February. I shan’t shake off the cares ol 
office till then: and even the shortest honey¬ 
moon will run up arrears of work for me. 
So my tin boxes must find their way to 
Freshet, for a time at least. That needn’t 
give your nephew a regular vested interest in 
them. If, hereafter, the base intrigues of 
faction should drive such a stateman as I from 
official occupation, they’ll be nearer Rooken- 
ham than they are in town, and I can re¬ 
claim them.” 

Keane himself came up, therefore, to take 
formal charge of them, and so was present at 
the marriage. 

It was celebrated in London, against the 
natural longings of Lady Cransdale and her 
daughter. But among other reasons which 
determined them to drive in bridal pomp to a 
town church portico rather than walk on 
the moss to the chapel porch in Cransdale 
Park, was their consideration for Mrs. Locks- 
ley. At home, they would not have known 
whether to ask or to leave her uninvited. 
Her presence might have been irksome and 
painful to herself; her absence, when close at 
hand, within the ring-fence of Park, would 
have been unnatural, depressing, and sorrow¬ 
ful to Lady Constance. As it was, there 
was a grand wedding, and Philip gave away 
the bride, with a paternal unction and grav¬ 
ity, for which Katey Kilmore, who was a 
bridesmaid, and wept profusely herself during 
the ceremony, laughed at him unmercifully 
in the less affecting atmosphere of the ban- 
tquet-room. Even the immediate instructions 
. touching his private affairs, which Keane had 
received from Lord Royston, were delayed to 
the last moment, hurried, and incomplete. 

■ On one money matter, of some importance, 
the late Mr. Gossett’s head clerk himself was 
as much at a loss as Keane; but referred him 
for elucidation to an eminent stock-broker 
who had intermeddled in the transaction. 

Keane found this Mr. Sherbrooke a pleas¬ 
ant, gentlemanly man, whose shrewdness and 


intelligence were mellowed by the good- 
humor bred of prosperity. He was evidently 
a busy man, yet one who loved such ease and 
luxury as were not wholly incompatible with 
success in business. 

“Iam not quite sure,” he said, “ about that 
stock of Lord Royston’s; but I will look 
through my memoranda. A trifle it was; I 
think, some four or five thousand only.” 

There were substantial men and money 
stuns in Freshet affairs; but the unaffected 
magniloquence of this metropolitan estimate 
of trifles impressed the country man of busi¬ 
ness considerably. 

“Let me see, now; three years ago, you 
say?” turning over a whole drawer full of 
metallic memorandum books. “ Some time 
in August, was it, or earlier ? I do believe 
it must be in that identical book I took down 
home last week, and forgot in my dressing- 
room. Do you stay long in town, Mr. Bur- 
kitt V” 

“ I had no intention of making any length¬ 
ened stay. Business, even in our small 
provincial way, will press, you know.” 

“ How very unfortunate! I would do anjr 
thing to refresh Lord Royston’s memory, I’m 
sure. A rising man, sir! And a fine match 
he’s made, in every way, I’m told. The 
Cransdales are a wealthy family. A power¬ 
ful political connection too; at least it was 
in the late earl’s time. Young earl in the 
Guards, I understand. Did you ever see 
Lady Constance Cranleigh—I beg her par¬ 
don—the new Lady Royston ? ” 

“ Oh dear, yes, often. An uncle of mine 
manages the estates, and was a great friend 
of the late earl’s. He has been almost a 
guardian to her and her brother. Indeed, 
I’m not sure that he was not regularly such 
under their father’s will.” 

“ Indeed! Is she so very lovely as they 
say?” 

“ She looked wonderfully well at the wed¬ 
ding, certainly.” 

“ Oh, you were at it, were you P I’ll tell 
you what, Mr. Burkitt, my wife and daugh¬ 
ters have a few young friends this evening 
after dinner. If I could bring such a live 
fashionatfle intelligencer down with me, I 
should appear a public benefactor. Drive 
down with me to Twickenham to dine and 
sleep. "We’ll find the pocket-book, and per¬ 
haps the notes that you’re in search of.” 

It was as pleasant a way as any of passing 
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his evening, so Keane accepted; and found 
it pleasanter than any when he also found 
Fanny Davenant in the Sherbrookes’ draw¬ 
ing-room. 

There was old friendship, it seemed, and 
even distant cousinhood between them and 
her family. She was there in fulfilment of 
an old standing engagement to accompany 
them on a tour to the Lakes. 

“Papa promised us this expedition last 
year,” explained one of the Sherbrooke girls; 
“but it came to nothing. Then we were 
positively to go this year, in June. June 
went; July and August after them; and 
there’s not much of September left now. 
But go at last we must and will, in spitp of 
that tiresome business which always serves 
for an excuse.” 

“ Tiresome business, indeed, Miss Nina! 
I should be fitter for drowning in lakes than 
touring round them if it wasn’t for the tire¬ 
some business, I can tell you.” 


your sharp way with him, and would have 
been delighted to put you up to what he 
calls the ‘ dodges ’ of the share market. He 
is a little too rash, though, Master Waltjer is; 
and if I didn’t keep a tight rein on him, 
would run us into shaky places now and 
then.” 

! There was a little music and a little dan- 
I cing, and there were two or three charming 
seats in the conservatory, half hidden in 
flowery shrubs, for confidential conversation. 
Keane thought the evening had only passed 
away too quickly; and Fanny Davenant her¬ 
self sighed to find it late so soon. Brother 
Walter, however, who had had Iris full 
month with the grouse, returned unexpected¬ 
ly before the little party was broken up. 

“ I thought, sir, you might like me to be in 
the way for that Spanish meeting; and as the 
next steamer from the north would have 
heen four and twenty hours late, I came 
away at once on hearing of it.” 


“ Now, you naughty pappy, you know you 
are as rich as a Jew, and can spare us a 
couple of months. Besides which, Walter 
has had his holiday, and will attend to the 
business as w f ell as you could. What’s 
more, if you don’t take us, we mean to 
drown ourselves at the bottom of the lawn 
here, without going all the way to West¬ 
moreland to find deep water. So beware!" 

“ Well, really, next week, after the Span¬ 
ish bond-holders have had their meeting, 
we’ll try to make a start of it. I dare say, 
Nina, you’ll keep us waiting for your band- 
boxes at last.” 

‘.‘How can you, pappy, when I’ve been 
packed since Wednesday ? I’ve half a mind 
to have our boxes brought down into the 
hall this evening to convince you.” 

“And trip tip your young lady friends as 
they come in, and tumble their new dresses ? 
No fear of that, Nina. You’ll stand in awe 
of them, if not of me.” 

There was no long sitting over the wine, of 
course, that evening; but Mr. Sherbrooke 
had found the missing memoranda, and put 
Keane in the way to settle the matter in 
hand satisfactorily. He was much struck by 
the point of the quick and many questions 
which Keane put to him in this brief after- 
dinner conference. 

“I wish you could have made my son 
Walter’s acquaintance,” he said. “You 
would have got on together. He has just 


“ Wise Walter 1 You couldn’t have done 
better. I told you, Mr. Burkitt, he was a 
promising lad on ’Change. Allow me, 
though: Air. Keane Burkitt, my son Wal¬ 
ter. Odd enough; I was saying after dinner 
that I thought you would get on together, 
and as Air. Burkitt was anxious for a little 
insight into some of the ways of stock-bro¬ 
king, that you were the man to give it to 
him.” 

They did get on very well together after 
all the ladies had fluttered out of the conserv¬ 
atory, either home or up stairs to bad. 

“ Smoke’s excellent for aphides,” Walter 
observed, as he nestled down upon one of 
those delicious snuggeries among the flowers. 
“ Wherefore even our women folk tolerate 
my weeds here. Have one ? They’re Ha¬ 
vana direct, through one of that Spanish 
bond-holding lot who are clients of ours,” 

“ Couldn’t put me in the way of getting a 
dozen boxes such?” quoth Keane, after a 
time, breaking an interval of balmy silence! 

“ Not over easy in the way of business ' 

actly; but I could introduce you tothe 
himself, who is rather a swell in a sm 
way, and likes to be treated as such, 
you’ve a talent for deferential tact, you 
night get some out of him as a favor. 
When do you leave town P ” 

Circumstances had altered since 11.30, a. 
«., on that .same day, when he had spoken 
to Sherbrooke senior about the pressure 
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even of provincial business. Hadn’t be 
gathered that the Sherbrookes—and Fanny 
Davenant—would not be leaving for the 
Lakes till after that Spanish affair was 9 ver ? 
Mr. Goring was equal to any call that 
Freshet was likely to make on the firm just 
then. Mr. Goring was rather fond of acting 
on his own responsibility. There were still 
some things to be done in town on Lord 
Boyston’s account. The tin boxes were 
safe at the under-secretary’s own house. 
His mother always liked to hear of his en¬ 
joying himself. Some insight into stock¬ 
broking was very useful to a man in his po¬ 
sition. Such Havanas were not obtain¬ 
able from ordinary tobacconists. He had 
never seen Fanny look so well. He was 
pretty sure she was glad a3 well as aston¬ 
ished to see him; and in short— o 

“I had intended to run down home to¬ 
morrow or next day, but I’ve no sort of call 
to hurry. Shouldn’t wonder if I were in 
town yet for a week or so.” ■ 

“Look in on us in the city one day, then, 
and we’ll pay our respects to Parkinson 
Mendez and Co. It’s Master Adolphus, 
* Dolly Parkinson’ they call him, that’s my 
cigar man.” 

The next morning was lovely. Late as the 
season was, the summer, which had kept a 
sullen reserve in its own calendar months 
that year, seemed to bequeath to advancing 
autumn its warmth without oppressiveness, 
its radiance without glare. The film of moist¬ 
ure which the river had sent out at evening 
to hang over the flower-beds and about the 
bushes, was not so thick but what its chilli¬ 
ness vanished, together with its apparent 
texture, in the earliest sunbeams after dawn. 


the boat, and they could not unfasten ifr 
Keane could; and vaunted his own skill as 
steersman. So he took the rudder-strings, 
and each laughing girl an oar; and they 
rowed a losing stern-wager, as watermen 
say, after the swans. 

“ Isabelle is not up, I shouldn’t wbnder,” 
cried Nina, looking at her watch, as they 
landed again by and by; “ and I’m certain 
Walter isn’t, after his long journey. It 
wants half an hour to breakfast yet.” 

There was talk at it, of course, about their 
boating adventure. 

“ I haven’t seen the water so glassy pure 
for months,” said Nina. “ ’Tis soft and warm 
as milk. I let my fingers dabble all the way 
back. It wanted no paddling to bring us 
down-stream.” 

“The day’s intensely lovely,” said sister 
Isabelle, who had certainly made her toilette 
in some haste after the half-hour bell had. 
rung. “We’ve not had a regular boating 
party once this year. Why shouldn’t we go 
to Hampton Court ? ” 

“ You’ll blister your fingers if you’re out of 
practice with your oars,” quoth Walter. 

“ But we don’t mean to row you lazy gen¬ 
tlemen,” retorted Nina; “you may blister 
your hands, for of course you are to pull.” 

“Pull, indeed! We’ve something else to 
do than picnicking at Hampton Court. I’m 
going into the city with the governor; so are 
you, are you not, Mr. Burkitt? ” 

“ It’s very cross of you, then, to spoil our 
pleasure. You know you never meant to be 
home for business this four or five days yet; 
so what can it signify? Don’t you think they 
might stay with us now, Fanny ? ” 

Keane held his breath, and busied himself 


Keane was afoot betimes, and, wandering 
down a shrubbery path already parqueted 
with golden lozenges of sunshine among the 
shadows of the leaves, came upon a little 
greensward at the bottom where there was 


a fantastic boathouse with pagoda roof. A 
nJgfight rattling of chains was heard through 
Bits open door, and pleasant voices making 
5&m of some disappointment. 


with truant crumbs upon the table-cloth. Not 
daring to be all eye, he was all ear. ' 

“It is a very lovely day,” said Fanny 
Davenant, evasively. 

“ And y'ou have never seen Hampton Court, 
have you ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ But you should like to? ” 

“ I think I should.” 


Nina and Fanny Davenant had not expect¬ 
ed .that help was so nigh. They had fed the 
swans with sweet biscuit, until their sated 
stateliness had paddled up-stream away. 
The bright ripple among the sedges tempted 
them ..to venture in pursuit; but the key was 
lusted ip the padlock of the chain which held j 


“ Hear that! ” cried Nina, “ and crawl an 
inch towards the city if you dare.” 

“ "We’ll send and ask the Perry's to come too. 
They’ve cousins with them who were here 
last night, Emily Bell and another; and they’ve 
a capital boat.” 

“ Oh dear, then I’m in for it, I suppose.” 
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sighed Walter. “ Emily Bell is nice-looking, 
isn’t she ? ” 

“ You know she is,” said Nina. 

“ Can we persuade you, Burkitt ? ” asked 
his new acquaintance. 

“ I want no persuasion,” said he, venturing 
a look at last in one direction. 

“ What’s all this about ? ” papa broke in, 
laying down his newspaper; “Nina promot¬ 
ing idleness, as usual, and interfering with her 
brother’s industry. You’ll take a bed to-night 
here then again, Mr. Burkitt.” 

“ I am ashamed of such intrusion, really”— 

“ Intrusion! my dear sir, how can you say 
so? Walter, see the trap brought round.” 

All clustered in the portico to see him off, 
but before the groom let the horses have their 
heads, a thought struck Walter. 

“ Oh, by the way, sir, if you should see that 
Gurkcnheim to-day, Gurkenheim and Hum- 
pel ; you know the man I mean; you had bet¬ 
ter say we’ll have those hundred and odd 
Lahn-Mosel shares. They are the agents for 
the Frankfort house, I think.” 

The girls accompanied mamma back into 
the house again. There was no interest for 
them in this. Keane stayed: he was much 
interested. The elder Sherbrooke pursed his 
mouth and shook his head. 

“I don’t half like it, Walter.” 

“ Depend upon it, sir, it’s all right about 
them. I only wish I could afford the risk en¬ 
tirely upon my own- account. They’ll be at 
thirty per cent, premium before Christmas; 
mark my words.” 

Still Paterfamilias shook his head. His 
dutiful son chafed at his incredulity. 

“ He won’t dispose of them in two lots, or 
I would ask you to take half of them for me 
myself, I would.” 

Thirty per cent, by Christmas I Keane 
couldn’t resist it In his excitement he grew 
suddenly’ familiar. 

“ I say, Walter, my boy', let me go shares 
with you.” 

“ You’re a trump 1 ” said Walter. “ You 
make the best bargain with Gurkenheim you 
can, sir, and buy the lot for us. All right, 
Tim.” 

Tim gave the nags their heads. Neat step¬ 
pers they were. Paterfamilias was many 
hundred yards upon his way to the great 
money market before Keane’s foot' was back 
on fairy ground again. Fairy ground I The 
ground on which the sunbeams of soft eyes 


are falling. Good ground,, so those soft eyes 
be pure, to be trodden, once a life, even by 
the feet of young stock-broker sor young coun¬ 
try solicitors. All day long the charmed light 
was beaming where Fanny went and Keane 
went with her. It was an enchanted river up 
which the twinkling oars propelled a magic ' 
boat. Those saucy swans, whom they did 
overtake at last, might have had rings and 
chains of fairy gold about the down of their 
white curving necks for all that ho knew to 
the contrary’. The trim walks and pleached 
alleys of the royal garden were kept, un¬ 
doubtedly’, by fairy gardeners; fairy cooks 
alone could have given such flavor of ambro¬ 
sia to cold chicken and lobster salad; fairy- 
butlers only such sparkle of nectar to the soli¬ 
tary tumbler of pink champagne. 

Yet, after all, it was a social party. 
Grouped together almost the livelong day,# 
there was but little of that separation by twos, , 
not uncommon on occasions such as these. 
Not three significant sentences passed be¬ 
tween her and him. 

A pair of gloves of hers, however, lay on 
the seat near to the rowlock of Keane’s oar, 
as they were dropping down-stream with the 
tide again that evening. It seemed an awk¬ 
ward rowlock, somehow, and out of order; 
for Keane slipped his oar once or twice. Per¬ 
haps it was in fixing it that he contrived so 
quietly to launch one of the little gloves over¬ 
board unperceived. She had forgotten them 
altogether in stepping out of the boat on. 
the little greensward at the villa, when they 
reached home; and turning back to look for 
them, as the others went up the shrubbery’ 
walk, found Keane fastening that rusty pad¬ 
lock once again. 

Oh 1 was that her glove ? Then the other 
which he had seen swirling in a little eddy by 
the willow-bank on the eyot, must have been 
its fellow. He had seen it, but did not like to 
interrupt that glee just then. 

Well, never mind; let her have the other^, s = 

“ The other, indeed! Of what possible use' i 
could that be to y’ou now ? ” 

“ There is no knowing. I may have a cor¬ 
responding odd one somewhere. I always 
wear that color, and the same shade of it.” 

“ Indeed! Well, let me carry it at least up 
to the house, Miss Davenant." 

He did, and, after all, forgot to return it 
there. She, too, forgot to claim it, although 
they met again, two days after, by a singular 
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coincidence, at the last horticultural fdte for 
the season, in the grounds at Chiswick; al¬ 
though Keane dined, another evening, down 
at Twickenham; although he was there with 
Walter Sherbrooke—they seemed to get on 
famously together—to see the party start at 
last en route for the English lakes. What 
could Keane Burkitt have meant by whisper¬ 
ing to her at breakfast, that morning of the 
start— 

“We shall he counting the days at Freshet, 
Miss Davenant, till that wearisome tour is 
over.” 

CHAPTER XX. 

There were more of them to count thai 
they had reckoned on. The elder Sherbrooke 
found his holiday so pleasant, and heard iron 
Walter that the money market was so dull 
that he prolonged it beyond the promisei 
time. Then Nina caught a chill, and was se 
unwell, that on their second visit to Winder- 
mere, facing homewards, they had to wait a 
fortnight. Fanny Davenant was not quite 
well herself when they got back to Twicken¬ 
ham ; and the city was so brisk again, that 
neither Mr. Sherbrooke nor his son could 
readily spare time to escort her home just yet. 
The journey to Freshet was too long to un¬ 
dertake alone; and the ladies-maid had 
stayed at home with sister Sophy. Christmas 
came, and Fanny was still at Twickenham. 
Lord and Lady Koyston were to spend it at 
Cransdale, and the earl himself would be at 
home on leave, alter his first tedious cam¬ 
paign at the Tower. Mrs. Locksley once 
more accepted, not unwillingly, an invitation 
from her sister-in-law. 

It was a sad disappointment to poor Mrs. 
Burkitt that her favorite Fanny should not be 
present at the little entertainments given and 
returned in honor of Lucy’s presence. She 
felt so for her son, too, whose regret was visi¬ 
ble, though he confided none of it to her 
yearning sympathies. He was anxious also 
about that venture in Lahn-Mosel scrip, which 
had not yet realized the bright hopes of Wal¬ 
ter Sherbrooke, the prime minister for the 
Grand Duchy of Nassau being at odds with 
the Prussian Cabinet about the terms of con¬ 
cession to the company. He had not bur¬ 
dened his mother’s mind, however, with par¬ 
ticipation in this cause for apprehension, so 
that his wistfulness admitted, in her eyes, but 
of a single interpretation. 


Miss Davenant of Lanercost observed it 
as well, and she, too, must needs interpret; 
for she was in Freshet, at her brother’s, par¬ 
taking with relish of its Christmas festivi¬ 
ties. Her renewed acquaintance with “ Lucy 
Burkitt that was,” as she persisted in calling 
her, gave her considerable satisfaction. Re¬ 
flection did but sanction and confirm the be¬ 
quest of porcelain. She took the greatest 
interest, likewise, in Mrs. Loeksley’s intelli¬ 
gence from India; and having convinced 
herself, by close inspection of half a dozen 
atlases, that Bombay lay comparatively 
near the Persian Gulf, entreated her to se¬ 
cure Ned’s powerful and opportune co-op¬ 
eration in the procuring of a couple of pure¬ 
bred Persian cats. 

“I dare say, dear, there’s china to be 
picked up, rare and cheap, out there, as well; 
for I once knew the captain of an East In- 
diaman who put in at Calcutta regularly, on 
his way home from Canton.” 

“But my Ned’s at Bombay, you know, 
Miss Davenant, which is out of the track of 
the China ships entirely.” 

“ To be sure it is; but the mail steamers 
bring the China mails that way, so why not 
porcelain? Not that I want Mr. Edward 
Locksley to buy china for me there: young 
men don’t understand that sort of thing, my 
dear; but they are very particular about 
their breeds of dogs, I know, which may 
teach them something about cats in that way. 
Besides, a cat is a sort of tiger; and I’ve al¬ 
ways understood young Indian officers are 
very fond of tiger-hunting.” 

Lucy laughed, as well she might, at such 
cogentreasoning; nevertheless she wrote Ned 
word about tho cats, having, indeed, herself 
a lurking love of pussies. She stipulated for 
at least a kitten, should Miss Davenant se¬ 
cure, through Ned’s exertions, tho coveted 
pair. 

The December “overland” had brought 
his answer, by return of post, to her an¬ 
nouncement that Lady Constance was wed¬ 
ded indeed. She gathered from it that he 
had not swerved from his determination to 
accept, with resignation and with thankful¬ 
ness, the definite closing of that one long 
chapter in his life; she was more certain of 
it when Lady Royston sent onto her a letter 
brought by the same Indian mail, containing 
these few lines:— 
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“ Dear Lady Eoyston, —God bless you, 
by the new name as by the old! I add, in 
honesty, the same prayer for him from whom 
you have the new. I thankfully accept the 
offer your last words made; and am, till 
death, and after, 

“ Your true brother, 

“Ned. 

“My love to Lady Cransdale and to 
Phil.” 

“ Of course I had told Eoyston all, and 
showed him this. He is profoundly touched 
by it, and says that if he dared, he would 
himself write back to Ned, and claim share 
in the brotherhood.” So wrote the bride to 
Lucy. 

The Christmas week was over. Miss 
Davenant was to return to Lanercost; but 
she had solved the enigma, for certain, at 
which she had been guessing, upon the 
countenance of her favorite, Keane Burkitt. 
He received a summons to wait upon her 
one evening at her brother’s. Mr. and Mrs. 
Davenant and Sophy were gone to a party, 
whither she had refused to accompany them. 

“Ah! my dear, doubtless I am depriving 
you of a pleasure. You would have been at 
the Thompsons’ this evening, but for my 
fetching you here.” 

Keane said he should have been at home, 
or at his office, for he had two or three heavy 
bits of business on hand. 

“ No, no, my dear; don’t tell me that. I 
am an old lady, yet I have kept a young 
heart.” 

Keane stared, but could not venture on 
any contradiction of the statement. 

“ The fact is, I have found you out.” 

“ Found me out! In what, Miss Daven¬ 
ant ? ” 

The little lady laughed like a parrakeet, 
and shook her head from side to side, with 
a ludicrous affectation of superior cunning. 

“ Found out the secret of your woe-begone 
looks.” 

“Wonderful old woman!” thought he: 
“ she must have got wind of that Lahn-Mo- 
sel business. Singular, too; but she has 
always dabbled in shares of some sort.” All 
he said was, “ I am sure, Miss Davenant, I 
bad no notion my face told tales.” 

“ It tells me tales; but I can offer conso¬ 
lation.” 

“Consolation, indeed!” He kept the 
thought to himself, however. There was 


little of that to get out of Gurkenheim and 
Humpel, hitherto. 

“ Now tell the truth. You know you are 
hitP” 

“Hard, I fear,” cried Keane, startled into 
candor. “ How on earth came you to ” 

“ Never mind; I know it; but I doubt if 
she does.” 

“ How should she P ” 

“How, indeed, unless you pluck up heart 
and tell her P ” 

“ Tell whom P ” 

“ My niece, to be sure.” 

“ Tell her what P ” 

“Why, tell her that you have fairly 
lost ”- 

“ My Lahn-Mosels ? ” 

“ Lahn-Mosels, sir! Is that what young 
men call their affections now-a-days ? What 
can the boy be thinking of P No! tell her « 
you have lost your heart to her.” W 

With what countenance Keane fell from * 
one wonder-trap into another it were hard 
to say. 

“ Eeally, Miss Davenant, I could not pre¬ 
sume ”- 

“ Why not ? Faint heartmever won fair 
lady. I have made up my mind to the 
match; and if it takes place, I shall make 
a settlement on her at once. It will make 
my will plain-sailing. First and last she 
shall have the two thirds; her sister the 
other. There, that’s all I have to say to you 
to-night. You know you ought to have been 
my son; at' all events you shall be my 
nephew. Don’t you like my niece ? ” 

“Indeed, since you demand confession, I 
do with all my heart.”- 
“ Then why so bashful, such a smart young 
man as you are P Tell her so at once.” 

“At once!” 

“ Yes, what’s the use of beating about the 
bush P " 

“ I’ll write this evening, then.” ^ •. 

“Write! fiddlesticks!” ' 

“ What else then ? Shall I go ”-- 

“ Go! To be sure; go to the Thompsons’ 
dance, and tell her what you have to tell.” - 
“Tothe Thompsons’ dance, Miss Dave¬ 
nant ? ” 

“To be sure. Didn’t yotf know Sophy 
was gone there with her father and mother 
to-night P ” 

One generous, impulsive outcry might 
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have set all right, and saved him from the 
temptation which should follow. But his 
lips were locked. A meaner caution laid 
upon them the icy finger of that one sen¬ 
tence, “It will make my will plain sailing.” 
As he balanced the probabilities of being 
able to persuade her to put one sister’s name 
for the other, she proceeded to speak words 
which weighted the scale of wrong. 

“ It was only that primogeniture which 
ever made me hesitate. I always inclined 
to Sophy, and was glad to find that you did. 
She shall have the two thirds, as I said. 
Now, sir, he off to the Thompsons’, and 
make yourself agreeable.” 

“ The truth is, Miss Davenant, I am afraid 
of intruding. I don’t know the Thompsons 
well; and on so delicate an errand one would 
wish - 

“Faint heart, I seej but the fair lady 
must be won. I have made my mind up to 
that, I tell you. Come here to-morrow 
morning, you shall have opportunity; I’ll 
draw off mamma. So now, good-night.” 

“ Good-night. Miss Davenant; but I can 
hardly say ” W 

“ No need to! Keep your say for Sophy, 
sir, to-morrow morning.” 

Faint heart, indeed; but not faint with the 
faintness which modest self-distrust or gen¬ 
erous exaggeration of another’s worth makes 
amiable. Heart faint ofr purpose, because 
weakened by the merest and the meanest 
selfishness. Did he like Fanny so much 
more than Sophy as to make it worth his 
while to risk loss of the richer dower? 

Such was, as near as possible, the shape 
in which his thoughts framed the definite 
issue for debate. 

Fairyland is enchanting no less than en¬ 
chanted ground. \fhy disenchant one’s self? 
But. fairy lore, as well as other, has its 
moral. He had always seen the sound sense 
of the warning against taking bribes of fairy 
gold. It turns to gorse blossoms or golden 
chain buds in the pockets of too trustful 
wights. With Fanny, and such sweets of 
Fanny’s love as fancy promised, he might 
get nothing else. What if Miss Davenant, 
offended, should cross her name out of the 
will altogether? Mere passion should be 
controlled by prudence; thdt is unquestion¬ 
able moral, for fairy tale or tale “ founded 
on fact.” 

Now, the old aunt’s golden guineas were 


sterling coins, every one of them, not furze- 
bush blossoms. 

If a bird in band be worth two in the bush, 
what should one say of two birds held in 
hand as against a solitary fairy warbler in the 
prickly bush of an eccentric old lady’s preju¬ 
dices? 

Sophy’s certain two thirds against Fanny’s 
possible none 1 Yet he did like Fanny, and 
there was her third possible, nay, probable 
still. Well, he would sleep on it. 

And he slept, untroubled, whatever other 
conflict wrought within him, by one generous, 
kindly thought of what effect his decision 
might have on Fanny Davenant’s rest. When 
he woke, he woke to some kind of sorrow that 
he should have to choose between his softer 
and his sterner inclination. He could not even 
now decide on sacrificing what was dear to 
him, scarce thinking of what might be due 
to her. 

The post brought him good news—news 
which, all things considered, might have 
brought influence to bear in Fanny’s favor. 
There is always adventure in marriage; and 
a young man’s heart, so readily venturesome, 
will be braced to further venture by success 
of any wager he has made against that chance 
which its thoughtlessness is too apt to wor¬ 
ship as disposer of the coming years. 

Keane’s news was that the Prussian Cab¬ 
inet had given way. The Nassau conditions 
were accepted. The Lahn-Mosel concession 
was complete. Gurkenheim and Humpel 
had themselves offered to repurchase from 
the younger Sherbrooke, at an enormous ad¬ 
vance, the old unpromising zerip which they 
had sold him. It was actually quoted on the 
Frankfort exchange at thirty-two and seven- 
eighths premium, and was rising still. 

He was radiant at breakfast. All that his 
mother coiuld elicit was that he had heard 
from the Sherbrookes; but joy stirred in 
her heart at hearing it. She knew but of 
one subject of correspondence with that fam¬ 
ily which might thus brighten the features 
of her son. 

Presently Keane fell again into perplexity 
—not distressing, but such as leaves among 
the very wrinkles on the puckered forehead 
tokens that the doubts to solve are pleas¬ 
ing. 

Thirty-two and seven-eighths! Should 
he realize or should he not ? That was the 
question. Sherbrooke hadn’t started it; 
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but it called evidently for consideration. 
Thirty-two and seven-eighths, and rising 
still! Yes, rising still; and that at Prank- 
fort ! Could the Frankfort Rothschild be in 
it P Was their London house taking it up P 
Should that be so, there was no knowing 
what a figure it might touch. That offer to 
repurchase! Were Gurkenheim and Hum- 
pel operating on their own account, or were 
there bigger men behind! 

“Oh dear! I wish I could run up to 
town.” 

He spoke, unconsciously, aloud; his 
mother heard him and rejoined,— 

“I wish you could, my dear; why 
shouldn’t you P ” 

“ Why shouldn’t I what, mother P ” 

“Run up to town. I thought I heard 
you say you wished to. Do you want to 
pay the Sherbrookes a visit again ?” 

Keane smiled, amused at her true conjec¬ 
ture. His mood being such, she ventured 
for the first time,— 

“ May I guess the attraction, Keane P ” 

But he was muttering, “ Near upon thirty- 
three, by George! ” 

“Nonsense, Keane! She’s hardly one- 
and-twenty.” ' 

“ What, mother,—who ? ” 

“ Why Fanny, to be sure, dear—Fanny 
Davenant.” 

“ Nonsense! ” he cried, half-startled by 
the word, which recalled him from his cal¬ 
culations. He looked at his watch; the 
morning was creeping on towards noon. 
He felt that the little impatient aunt would 
be fretting at his non-arrival. What on 
earth should he do P He had not made up 
his mind, his thirty-two and seven-eighths 
had so excited him. But he must be mov¬ 
ing ; so, without further communication to 
his mother, he went out and made for Mr. 
Davenant’s. There, he was shown up into 
the front drawing-Toom, where little Miss 
Davenant was alone, holding up to the light, 
and narrowly scrutinizing the quality of 
some tiny china cups brought from a curi¬ 
osity shop for her approval. . 

“ At last! What a laggard, to be sure! 
But I don’t let grass grow under my feet, 
Master Keane. I have spoken to brother 
George, and he is well pleased it should be 
so. What’s more, I’ve spoken to Sophy.” 

This was confounding. However, he made 
shift to say, “Did you. Miss DavenantP I 


am afraid your niece must have been sur-. 
prised.” 

“Yes, she was, at first, a little. She 
said she had always thought you preferred 
her sister Fanny.” 

He had almost let the word escape his 
lips which should have done right and • 
truth. But the greed of gold shifted sud- 
! denly the thought of his first success into 
the other scale again. Had not Miss Dav- 
! enant said something of an immediate settle- 
[ ment upon Sophy P With such meant in 
hand, in the present state of the share mar¬ 
ket, what might not be done? He was 
silent, Miss Davenant chirruped on. 

“I set that right, my dear, and told her 
how the truth stood. I said if ever you had 
showed her sister little attentions, it must 
have been for her sake. That you hhd kept 
your secret close; but that my little keenly 
eyes had read it.” # 

“ May I venture to ask how Miss Sophy 
Davenant received your intimation ? ” 

“ Here, ask for yourself; ” and the brisk 
little woman opened a folding-door into the 
inner drawing-room. % 

Sophy Davenant was there, looking puz¬ 
zled, but very pretty. That circumstance 
itself was a fresh bait to such a nature as 
Keane’s. “ Well,” he bethought him, “ she 
was always the better looking of the two.” 

“Here, Sophy,” said her aunt, “here’s 
Mr. Burkitt wants to make you understand 
that he never did like your sister Fanny 
half as well as you, you know. But that 
kind of explanation is given best in pri¬ 
vate.” 

! She closed the folding-door upon them, 
and went back to look for cracks in her 
china cups again. 

When Keane Burkitt left the house, he 
had sacrificed Fanny Davenant and sold 
himself. Time was not given him to repent 
or draw back when the deed was done. Ex- . 
ulting in her own acumen, and in Us easy 
securing of the happiness of her twdfayojf-.- 
ites, Miss Davenant hurried mattersions.. 
jHer brother and his wife, amazed to find 
how much she had it in her power to do for 
both their daughters, submitted with be¬ 
coming meekness to her impatient dicta¬ 
tion. 

“ I had rather thought it had been Fan, 
my dear,” said Davenant one day to mamma, 
intent upon the trousseau. 
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9 “Well,.he was always very good friends 
with Sophy,” she answered, which indeed 
had so much truth in it as almost to justify 
her failure of perception in the time bygone. 
In fairness also to Sophy, Fanny herself al¬ 
lowed that she had kept a closer reserve than 
is sometimes kept between sisters. Neither 
now did her wounded and indignant heart 
give sign. A return of the indisposition 
she had already experienced in the autumn, 
pleaded her excuse for not coming home at 
once; and Sophy’s protestations that she 
would not be married till dear Fan would 
be well enough to take her place among the 
bridesmaids, gave way before the peremptory 
temper of her aunt. That eager little or- 
derer of nuptial rites had no further reason 
to complain of apathy on Keane’s part. 
Once the plunge taken he swam with vig- 
orous strokes. Legal delays were by his 
legal knowledge forced within their most 
restricted limits. What fortune Sophy was 
to receive from her own parents they, not 
unreasonably, tied up tightly for herself; 
but they could not with good grace, had 
they been sofdisposed, interfere in that 
sense with arrangements which depended 
upon the sole good pleasure of her aunt. 
Keane, by her kiud confidence, would have 
his elbows free, and was impatient for the 
hour when he might strike out for the share 
market. His Lahn-Mosels were gone up to 
.forty-five! But Sophy had no fairer ground 
of complaint against his attentiveness than 
her aunt against his expedition. If he had 
no depth of devotion to offer to any bride 
elect, of his own or another’s election, he 
was wishful, for his own ease and pleasure 
then and thereafter, to win from her what 
devotion to himself he might. He did what 
he could to make her fond of him, and in 
bo doing made himself, after a sort, fond of 
her. lie had a knack of shelving unpleas¬ 
ant subjects of thought and feeling; and 
wouldAave been comfortably rid altogether 
|||gfiany compunctions about Fanny, had it 
^Sjnofci been for his mother’s looks. They 
'^Wrought punctures, however, rather than 
compunction,—fretting, not grieving him. 
He came to think himself ill-used'by her, 
and even then by Fanny. What right had 
they to dash with bitters his loving cup? 
Foolish follow! This very dash gave “ tonic ” 
to the draught which got its sparkle from 
the bride’s bright eyes. 


It was a cheerful wedding, spite of dear 
Fan’s absence; spite of the presence also of 
sorrow on his mother’s face. little Miss 
Davenant noted that, and even spoke of it 
to Keane. 

“ ’Tis often the successful rival keeps the 
grudge the longest. Isabella won your fa¬ 
ther from me, but seems as if she couldn’t 
quite forgive me now. I do believe she’s 
vexed and out of sorts to see you marry a 
niece of mine, I do.” 

CHAPTER XXI. 

The first year of his marriage and other 
speculations was very prosperous for Keane. 
Sophy was, after all, the wife to suit him. In 
the mould of her character were none of 
those deep places which want more of the 
metal of strong affection to run into them 
and fill up what else would be dismal holes, 
than such husbands as he keep molten in- 
their hearts’ crucible. She shared his liking 
of small personal pleasures, and in surround¬ 
ing herself with such, contrived to minister 
them in delightful abundance to him. She 
had withal sufficient spirit and sense of the 
importance of her own contributions to the 
elegance and luxury of the household not to 
spoil Keane in petting him as his mother 
had at last sunk into doing. She disciplined 
him into a gradual sense that pleasantness 
is easiest secured by being pleasant. Every 
one allowed that Sopby Davenant had “ done 
wonders for that young man.” She thus put 
upon him a polish of popularity which was 
the only thing hitherto wanting to his posi¬ 
tion in Freshet. Magnified of course by 
common report, her own wealth appeared 
to justify what otherwise might have Been 
thought extravagant, the purchase and hand¬ 
some fitting of a new-house before the year 
was out Not the most close-fisted or close- 
minded client of “Burkittand Goring’’in¬ 
timated that the young couple were launch¬ 
ing out imprudently. If any thing, such as 
the costly knick-knacks of young Mrs. Bur- 
kitt’s new drawing-rooms, seemed to denote. 
a lavish disregard of expense, were not these 
things the doings of Miss Davenant of Lan- 
ercost ? Two portly jars of almost priceless 
crockery sat swelling with continual affirma¬ 
tion of the exculpatory truth. Indeed, it 
was very much to young Burkitt’s credit 
that neither the smiles of such a pretty wife 
as Sophy, nor the cushioned chairs of such 
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a luxurious home, could seduce him from 
assiduous attendance at his office. It got 
about, of course, likewise, that Lord Roys- 
ton’s affairs were in his hands entirely. And 
Lord Roy ston was “notone of your scatter¬ 
brain young nobles, sir, but a man of in¬ 
creasing weight and authority, sir,- a man 
of whose confidence any firm of solicitors 
might be proud, sir; a man whose connec¬ 
tion might come to have political importance 
one day for young Burkitt, sir; whom we 
shouldn't be surprised to find nominated for 
Cawsley some of these fine mornings, sir. 
Snug little borough, Cawsley, sir, spared by 
the Reform Bill; completely under Rooken- 
ham influence, my dear sir.” 

Keane’s business, therefore, increased; 
more, indeed, than they knew that brought 
it to him. For the good folks of Freshet 
knew nothing of his increasing association 
with the business of his friends the Sher- 
brookes. With them, also, he stood, or 
rather kept on climbing higher and higher 
in the scale of esteem. He was not only 
successful, but deserved success, “for his 
happy audacity,” said Walter; “ for his wise 
caution,” said Walter’s father. The Sher¬ 
brooke girls had frowned at first a little on 
his marriage; for people have a way of float¬ 
ing on enchanted rivers, or treading on en¬ 
chanted grounds, which betrays them, fairy- 
struck, to Ninas and Isabellas. Nevertheless, 
they, too, like good-natured girls as they 
were, came round to the charitable interpre¬ 
tation that Keane, after all, had only been 
paying due devoirs, by proxy, under the 
stately trees of Hampton and among the 
flowery tents of Chiswick. “ Only remem¬ 
ber, Nina, should any such nonsense take 
place with one of us, you know, it will be 
better, to prevent misunderstandings, that 
the queen regnant hold her own drawing¬ 
room, and courtesies be proffered to the 
sovereign alone in person.” 

Keane’s countenance, the first time they 
saw him after the event itself, betrayed no 
embarrassment; so when, the next time, he 
brought up Spphy with him to Twickenham, 
and they 6aw the prosperous sunshine on 
her pretty face as well, they could no longer, 
in reason, think it treachery to Fanny, whom 
they loved rather the better, to shower con¬ 
gratulations and cousinly kindnesses upon 
her sister. 

With his Aunt Lucy, Keane could lose 


I nothing by reason of his conduct towards 
the elder of the Davenants. Airs. Locksley 
was utterly ignorant of any such episode in 
his career. She was not unobservant, how¬ 
ever, of the estrangement which circum¬ 
stances seemed to be working gradually be¬ 
tween his mother and himself. The working 
was subtle; but, perhaps, the more unavoid¬ 
able. Keane was, apparently, not in fault. 
He certainly had not said it in so many 
words; but he had given her to understand 
that it was entirely by her own choice that 
Alts. Burkitt, senior, remained in the old 
house, when Air. and young Mrs. Burkitt 
removed into the new. Though the younger 
lady’s bearing towards the elder was unim¬ 
peachable, as all Freshet admitted, one could 
always understand that two mistresses moke 
the easiest of households difficult. And, 
though age and widowhood had wonderfully 
softened her sister-in-law, Lucy could re¬ 
member when there had been an imperious 
element in her character. Indeed, her 
brother himself—if her memory did not do 
injustice to Isabella—had hinted at an ex¬ 
cess of that ingredient in it occasionally. 
Doubtless, all things considered, it was as 
well that mother and daughter-in-law should 
be spared all possibility of domestic colli¬ 
sion. Yet, little by little, the conviction 
grew that Keane in his new house, not twice 
five hundred yards from his old home oh the 
Alarine-parade, lived farther from his mother 
than did her own dear Ned from her across 
those' thousand weary leagues of land and 
sea. She was ashamed to think how often 
her mind would turn to such a thought, and 
speculate upon the truth or falsehood of it, 
and upon the causes of the fact, if fact it 
were. There may be sometimes lurking 
malice of a very venomous kind in studying 
the comparative anatomy of our blessings 
and those of others. An exultation bom of 
envy, rather than of true thankfulness, crems ' 
over us. a 

Yet there was a consolation which se9^ 
to distil kindly from the contrast, witfl 
need of any fire of envy, hatred, malic™ 
uncharitableness, to quicken its productions 
However it might be between her nephew and 4 
his mother, she need not hide from her own 
eyes what might have been between herself 
and her own son. 

Supposing Lady Constance had returned 
his love. Supposing she had been a few 
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years younger, or lie a few years older than stance; I cqn’t quite frame to call her Lady 
the case had been. Supposing that no dif- Boyston yet.” 

ference of rank or wealth had parted them. Bor Lucy knew that the mother’s heart 
What then ? They would have gone out, had not a word to speak on that score, hut 
hand in hand, into a world which was not such as welled up in overflow of perfect 
hers. Or else, absorbed in love for one an- trust and love. 

other, they might have rounded out a life “ Dear Con is well and happy. Do you 
for their own selves, which might, like other know I sometimes feel,”, said Lady Crans- 
round things, have touched hers at someone dale, with an effort, “as if I had to crave 
point alone. your pardon, Lucy, still, for the delight that 

Whereas, whatever tenderness was in her marriage gives me; but indeed ”- 

son’s heart, it nestled down in her. The “Indeed, dear Lady Cransdale, it re¬ 
manner of his ripening into manhood now proacbes me deservedly to hear you say so. 
was such as made him, after truer childlike It was to make and snatch an opportunity 
sort than' ever, still her child. Who goes that I brought in your dear daughter’s 
from home may keep it heart's home more name.” 

heartily than even he who stays. “ An opportunity for what? ” 

Lady Cransdale also came to sense of this. « Kedeeming a promise which there should 
In her delicate nobleness sbe determined to have been no need to make; which made, 
let Lucy read her thought and feeling if she should have been long since redeemed.” 
would. Not thrusting her own heart’s hook “ Biddles, my dear, dark riddles! ” 

agape under the soul’s eyes of her friend, as “ You shall read them. Do you remember 

a less graceful generosity might do; but let- that bright sunshiny day, now nearly two 
ting the leaves flutter open in- the soft breath years gone, when you came in there, at that 
of motherly talk. very window, bringing in for me the prickly 

Phil was doing well in the Guards. Very bough P You understand me P ” 
popular, very gay; not so very reckless of She nodded. 

expense, though just a little extravagant. “The thorns pricked as I took it. At the 
She heard from the colonel of his battalion, smart I turned upon you; rebelling, indeed, 
—for he himself didn’t tell her much of his against another than Oiis dear hand.” 
military matters,—that there were many She took her old friend’s into hers, as they 
youngsters of his standing as ready as he to sat on the same sofa there, and raised it to 
• shirk tedious duties; not that he was con- her lips, 
sidered a model young officer by martinet “ I was unjust, abrupt, and rude; but, 
adjutants. She couldn’t make out that he before you went, I made a promise to beg 
read any thing except a few sporting novels, your pardon some time more explicitly. And 
though he drew a good deal and had some I have failed to do so till to-day. Will you 
talent, rather a dangerous one, for caricature, forgive me ? ” 

She had heard something of a flirtation with « Hardly; for having spoken thus,!* clasp- 
a Lady Maude Cassilis; but not from Phil ; ug the hand which held hers, 
himself, who was discreet, if desultory, in “ Well, then, I demand a pledge. Ill-disci- 
such. little affairs. Not that she thought plined hearts like mine are often unbelievers.” 
there was any thing serious in-it. The Cas- . “ Whatever pledge you please, dear Lucy.” 
ajfri people were not of her own intimates. « This, then; that henceforward you speak 
istance, who' met them oftener, was not as freely to me of your daughter as your son. 
jh taken with her. j have noticed a constraint—which showed 

Prickly plants of disappointment spring y 0ur kindness—but also my little deserv- 
•fip in so many shapes 1 Yet some have ; n r, ft.” 

flowers of sweet after-scent,—so sweet, one is For her rebellion against that other gra- 

content to lay them in one’s bosom, thorns cious Hand, Lucy, long since, had humbled 
and all.” her own soul in secret. After this open con- 

Lucy caught her meaning and was not un- fession, she seemed to be returned in truth 
gratefhl. into her own true self. She was again meek- 

“ Tell me something about Lady Con- hearted Lucy, perhaps more truly than before. 
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She thus regained the blessing of the meek- 
spirited, of whom it is written that “ they shall 
possess the earth:" It was a repossession of it 
once more to think, to speak, to feel, to act 
heart to heart with her old friend again. The 
space between the Lodge and Cransdalc 
House shrunk back into some hundred yards 
of daisy dight green lawn. The sandy waste 
which had been intervening disappeared, 
and, happily, before the bones of loving mem¬ 
ories lay bleaching on it. 

Towards the end of that same year Bobert 
Locksley had a sharp fit of illness; not such 
as put his life in any danger, but such as, 
happening just when it did, might have 
wrought much confusion in the accounts of 
the estate, and some delay in necessary busi¬ 
ness. His nephew was at hand, however, and 
could be trusted, as no stranger could, to act 
by his directions and in his stead. Ned, out 
in India, felt something like selfreproach 
when news reached him that his father needed 
help of such sort; but he consoled himself by 
thinking how much more fit his cousin must 
be to supply it—by virtue of his calling—than 
he could have been himself, even had he been 
following a university career. He wrote to 
Keane a letter of hearty thankfulness, ex¬ 
pressing a hope that not only he, but his bride, 
would play son and daughter’s part by the 
dear ones whom he had left, as it were, child¬ 
less. 

Lucy, notwithstanding,'could not and did 
not invest Keane’s wife with the same favor¬ 
able prejudice as himself. Though she knew 
nothing of her sister-in-law’s disappointment, 
she shared it after a fashion. Fanny Daven- 
ant was much more to her mind than Sophy. 
In virtue of the new connection between their 
families she cultivated more intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with her, persuading her, nothing loath, 
to spend some months at Cransdale. Strange 
power even of unconscious sympathy stored 
in true gracious hearts! The countess took 
to Fanny, as her friend Lucy did. From 
these two women, over whose daily lives the 
tkornysprigs laid in their bosoms shed such 
sweet perfume, she seemed to learn insensibly 
the secret of disembittered resignation. For 
resignation, also, has varieties. Tho quality | 
of Fanny Davenant’s might have been im¬ 
perilled, at the first, even by one who felt for | 
her so heartily as did Keane’s mother. Be¬ 
nevolence is sometimes selfish, no less than in¬ 
difference. Compassion may overflow to ease 


the compassionate rather than tjie sufferer. 
Wounds will not always bear the balm ofpity. 
Its first drops, especially, require the spare 
dropping of a sensitive hand. There is an in¬ 
flammation of resentful pride soon heated by 
their smart. Mrs. Burkitt’s schooling in the. 
craft of charity was not yet deep enough to 
make her know this well. Else she would 
not have said, one day, after Keane and his 
wife had but just left her drawing-room — 

“ I thought it had been you, dear Fanny, 
not your sister. I still think it should have 
been. I am so sorry for you.” 

Happily these words were spoken after, 
not before, that soothing time at Cransdale. 
The flush, indeed, could not but glow upon 
the poor girl’s cheek, the tears but tremble 
on her eyelashes. Yet she found the rare 
grace, even whilst wincing at the pain, to 
pardon the ignorant cruelty of her would-be 
comforter. That rare grace gifted her like¬ 
wise with a singular spirit of discernment. 
She divined what manner of hope had drawn 
the widow’s heart towards herself. She di¬ 
vined how the travail of that heart had been 
in vain. Keane’s wife was to it as a still¬ 
born daughter. Divining this, she learned to 
pity her own pitier, and bent her mind with 
subtle delicacy to minister some consola¬ 
tion. Noble task ever: and sweet task at 
the last! Yet often difficult, often tedious, 
sometimes repugnant, sometimes almost des- .. 
perate. Bodily life is precious, and minissf’ 
tering to it often costly. Spiritual life is 
priceless and ministering by so much cost¬ 
lier. Whoso shall reckon acts of spiritual 
mercy cheaper to be'done than bodily, shall 
most times grievously misreckon the true 
cost of either. 

Bobert Locksley was hole and active again 
before the passing months brought the birth¬ 
day of an heir to Bookenham. It was an 
event for the whole countryside, and the 
christening was a grand affair. Keane and 
Sophy, herself not long after to becom eah. 
mother, received and accepted an invitai|mK 
to the festivities. Fanny, though presseq ja Wf! 
Mrs. Locksley to come on the great occasion 
to Cransdale, refused, and spent the time 
chiefly in company with Keane’s lonely 
mother. It was just then that, to her sur¬ 
prise, she received and, without hesitation, 
refused, a very different invitation. Far 
greater would that surprise have been, had 
she known that Walter Sherbrooke’s offer 
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had been instigated by Keane himself. For 
Miss Daverihnt, of Lanercost, had long since 
duly executed her last will and testament: 
and Keane’s hint to his friend, that his sis¬ 
ter-in-law, “ a charming girl, as I need not 
tell you, my good fellow,” was down in it 
for so many thousands, was not thrown away 
upon the speculative young stock-broker. 
Who knows but what Keane Burkitt thought 
he was making honorable reparation ? Un¬ 
less, indeed, he simply wished to have it 
under her own hand in the parish register, 
that her score against him was even in court 
of conscience cancelled. Men have the 
queerest notions of a satisfactory schedule 
for exhibition to that inward court. The 
satisfaction, such as it might have been, was 
denied. Amidst these vicissitudes, the most 


[ even tenor of life, beyond a doubt, was his 
who for adventure and enterprise had be¬ 
come an exile. Ned’s letters were uniform, 
and to any but a mother almost monotonous. 
In all those months one only incident, byno 
means an exciting one, had marked them. 
He had repaid, by draft upon his regimental 
agent, the five hundred pounds his father 
had sent him after his gambling freak at 
Chatterham. But a change was nigh at 
hand, and a life-stage opening out before 
him, so long and so full of varied event that 
even a more formal life-story than this might 
be compelled to furnish only such indica¬ 
tions of its character as fragments of the 
man’s own correspondence may reveal. If 
even these be tedious, skip but one chapter, 
impatient reader, they shall fill no more. 
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AN ONLY SON. 


PAST V.—CHAPTER XIV. 

Milward was in Ned Locksley’s room, ! 
the morning after the gaining scene, before 
that early-rising subaltern was out of bed. 
On his countenance sat blank despair. Ned 
was frightened as he raised himself upright 
on the tent bedstead to face him. 

“ We made a bad business of it last night, 
old fellow.” 

Milward, as pale as death, shook his 
head, and said nothing. 

“ Can’t say I like the looks of it,” con¬ 
tinued Ned, “for more reasons than one. 
First and foremost—you mustn’t breathe it 
for worlds, you know, as I know nothing of 
cards—I’m not cock sure that Rufford’s deal 
was fair that last hand. Next and worst, I 
was an intolerable ass for interfering.” 

“ What must you think of me, then, for 
embarking on it ? ” 

“‘Hope no offence,’ as tbe ‘cads’ sayj 
but I never did exactly take you for a model 
of wisdom, Milward.” 

“ Ah! but you little think what a fool I 
am ! And worse, what a knave ! ” 

“ For Heaven’s sake no, Milward, not 
that, I hope. You may have been the dupe 
of that gaming lot; but no • chum ’ of theirs, 
I’ll lay my life.” 

“ You’re very kind to say so; and in one 
way right, though you’ll, think worse of me 
when all’s known.” 

“ Not much worse than of myself, if half 
as ill, I take it,” said the other; “but it 
don’t want twenty minutes to parade. Sup¬ 
pose you absent during my ablutions; and 
come up with me when we’re dismissed, to 
conclude the council of war. I’ll tell my 
soldier to get. us a bit of breakfast here, so 
that wo sha’n’t be interrupted.” 

“ All right,” said Milward, with a look 
which belied the trivial expression. 

Parade was over. O’Brien was talking 
with the major. “ There must be some mis¬ 
take,” said the latter: “ Locksley’s the last 
man in garrison to be mixed up in such a 
mess. Besides which, it was late before he 
left our house last night.” 

“ Sorra the morsel o’ mistake, major,” 
quoth the Irishman. “Young Mansfield 
told me but now. He was present, first 
and la it.” 

“I don’t doubt he was,” growled the 
major, quite willing to convict that ensign 


upon evidence not admissible against the 
other. 

Just then, as if to strengthen O’Brien’s 
statement, Locksley and Milward passed 
arm in arm; and Ned, instead of stepping 
aside to shake the major by the hand, and 
ask after Mrs. Anderson, as usual, only 
nodded as he went by. O’Brien winked 
significantly at his senior,who turned on his 
heel, half offended, muttering to himself as 
he left the ground,— 

“ I sha’n’t and wont believe any thing to 
that young fellow’s prejudice, till I have it 
from his own lips; that’s all about it.” 

At the door of his own quarters a sur¬ 
prise awaited Ned. A tall sergeant of the 
H.E.LC.’s “Europeans,” whose bilious look 
showed what had sent him home upon re¬ 
cruiting service, saluted, and said,— 

“Mr. Locksley, sir, here’s a recruit; 
leastways intending, who wont take the 
shilling he came for, till he’s had speech of 
you.” 

He stepped aside, uncovering, so to speak, 
his rear rank man. 

“ Why, Tommy Wilmot, is that you ? ” 

“ Yes, Master Ned. Beg pardon, Cap’cn 
Edward.” 

“Promotion don’t go quite bo fast in the 
Company’s service, Tommy. But what on 
earth brought you here ? v 

“ Wants to list, cap’en,” he answered, 
determined to give Ned his “ brevet,” “ if 
so be; that is, as I can mak’ sure o’ gooin’ 
to East Injies along wi’ you yoursen, sir.” * 

“Well, that wants consideration. Tell 
ye what, sergeant, I’ll see to this young 
man’s affair. M see, too, that you get your 
bounty for bringing him all right, if he’s at¬ 
tested; so you needn’t wait about.” 

Sergeant saluted and disappeared. 

“ You, Tommy, come up-stairs after us; 
and I’ll tell my man to give you some break¬ 
fast whilst we are' getting ours. I have 
business of my own on hand just now that 
wont wait; but I’ll hear your story by and 
by, unless you are in a hurry.” 

“ Not a mossel, cap’en,” said Tommy. 

Milward made a vain attempt at breakfast¬ 
ing. The first sip of his coffee nearly choked 
him, and brought tears into his eyes. Ned, 
grave enough himself, couldn’t quite under¬ 
stand him. He thought it doubtful for a 
moment whether Milward would only turn 
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out “soft,” or, as he himself had seemed to 
intimate, a “ seamp.” 

“ The first thing, of course, is to pay Ruf- 
ford. I don’t think we are prepared to dis¬ 
pute the fairness of his play, whatever pri¬ 
vate opinion wo may entertain.” 

“ But I’ve not two hundred and fifty in 
the world,” he said. “ Not more than thirty 
or forty, when my Indian outfit’s paid.” 

“ Hadn’t you that sum staked before he 
called on you to double, and I promised to 
go halves?” The lad’s pale face turned 
purple. 

“Yes! I had!” 

Ned said nothing; he had not been pre¬ 
pared for this. He happened to have made 
up his own account with the army-agent two 
days before the card-play. Angry and off 
his guard as he was when he egged Milward 
on, it was distinctly present to his memory 
at the moment, that his balance was just 
£257 14s. Oil. It was bad enough to reflect, 
as he had done before getting off to sleep 
last night, that he should have to take his 
first step in the expensive eastern life with 
a capital of “ seven pounds, fourteen shil¬ 
lings, and sixpence; ” but he judged him¬ 
self rightly fixed for his folly. His whis¬ 
pered offer to Milward was merely meant to 
justify the extra risk. It never entered his 
honest head that the lad had pledged his own 
honor for a stake which, if he lost, he was 
unable to pay. 

“I told you you would think me more 
knave than fool, when all was known,” said 
the other, with great effort, under his breath. 

“ Well, it wasn’t a nice thing to do,” Ned 
answered. But he repented of the words the 
moment after, when he saw how completely 
Milward was crushed under their weight. 
His elbows were on the table, his face be¬ 
tween his fingers, out of which came rolling 
great scalding tears. 

“ A pretty devil’s device this gambling! ” 
thought his comrade, sick and wroth at heart 
against himself for having let his proud im¬ 
patience of defiance betray him into sanc¬ 
tioning the madness of the luckless boy. 

Any farther scolding, even if he had felt 
himself entitled to administer it, would be 
misplaced now. The question was how to 
give a dram of comfort. But Ned’s bottle 
of consolation was ominously empty. Mil- 
ward kept on sobbing; but made no articu¬ 


late sound. At last the other thought he 
heard him say. 

“ My mother—my poor mother! ” 

This was an opening. 

“Don’t take on so, Milward, man. I’ve 
got a mother too—just about.” 

Ned’s speech was of set purpose, under 
rather than up to the level of bis true senti¬ 
ment. He could not trust himself to words 
expressive of much feeling. 

“ And a father, too, first-chop; we’ll pull 
through somehow.” 

“ Ah 1 but I have none. She’s a widow, 
poor dear, with only me to look to. My 
sisters and she have little enough to live 
on!” 

Merciful Heaven! He had lent bis hand 
to push a widow’s hope over that precipice! 

Yet out of the black darkness of that 
thought, one ray of light came flashing on 
his generous and open mind. He had in¬ 
deed a father, first-chop! What a word! 
He smiled involuntarily at the expression. 
He had indeed faith in bis father; and faith, 
even in an earthly father, can “ move moun¬ 
tains” out of a young man’s path in life, 
sure token—would he but discern it—of the 
miraculous might of faith in a Bather which 
is in heaven. 

A minute’s silence was enough to form 
and mature his plans. 

“Now, Milward, will you be guided by 
me? God. knows I’ve guided myself ill 
enough, so far; but I see my way out now. 
Will you put yourself in my hands ? ” 

“ Only too willingly,” said the heart-broken 
boy. 

“ As a general rule, then, I hate hiding 
things. If there were any sort of use in it, 
I should soy, ‘ tell your mother' at once; ’ 
but it would only distress her. Some years 
hence, when we’ve all got wiser, you may 
and must.” 

“ How can I raise the money without ap¬ 
plication to her ? Though I’d sooner coin 
my blood into gold.” 

“ Every grain of which, if you could, she 
and your sisters would be the better of, if I 
understood you.” 

“ They’d suffer any thing sooner than my 
dishonor. I wonder if Rufford would spread 
it over a term of years, till I could save it 
out of my pay ? ” 

“ Ask that ‘ leg’ any favor! ” cried Ned, 
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in a voice of fury, little becoming his new 
mentorial office. “ I’d sooner see us both 
tied up in a bag, Milward, and chucked over¬ 
board on the voyage out, by a long chalk.” 

Milward opened his eyes. He began to 
understand that some other passion than 
that of gambling had animated his backer 
on the previous night. 

“ Rufford shall be paid, at any rate, in 
three— No, let me see: he’ll get it by the 
eleven o’clock post from Cransmere, and 
couldn’t answer by the day mail. No; he 
shall be paid, every farthing, in four days 
at the farthest: but you must give me your 
word of honor for one thing.” 

“What?” 

“ For this: that you neither touch a 
card, nor make a bet above ‘ five bob,’ for 
the next five years. By that time we shall 
both be shot, or dead of liver complaint, or 
grown wiser, or something. There now; 
clear out, if you’ve had your grub,” quoth 
Edward, falling into his preventative slang 
again, on purpose. “ I’m on recruiting busi¬ 
ness for the Honorable Company; and my 
recruit’s been kicking his heels outside this 
half-hour. Cut along; there’s a good fel¬ 
low.” To prevent any possible objection, 
he opened the door and bawled out, “ You, 
Tommy! Tommy Wilmot! Come in.” 

Milward, perforce, went out: Tommy 
came in. Ned’s judgment on his case, when 
he had heard it, was that, on the whole, he 
had probably left his home all for the best. 
There were some regulation difficulties about 
his being allowed, if enlisted, to leave the 
depot before completing certain drills, for 
which the period of Ned’s departure would 
not now give time. There was a finance dif¬ 
ficulty, farther, about his passage out over¬ 
land. The letter, as Ned’s own money mat¬ 
ters stood, seemed formidable at first; but 
it appeared that Tommy had a certain sum 
in the Cransmere Savings’ Bank, which 
would nearly cover the extra expense, if 
only the regimental impediment could be got 
over. For this, Ned’s first application must 
needs be to the major. 

lie thought he observed in that worthy 
commandant’s manner an unusual wistful¬ 
ness, for which the nature of the petition 
about Wilmot would not account. 

“ Any thing ail you, major ? ” he asked, 
when the old officer had written down, me¬ 
thodically, the points of Tommy’s case, and 


promised to refer it at once to superior au¬ 
thority. “ Mrs. Anderson all right, I hope P 
She was looking very well, I thought, last 
night.” 

“And is very well this morning, thank 
you. But I say, Locksley,” for the major 
hated roundabouts, “ what’s this humbugging 
story they’ve trumped up, about your being 
in with some of that Rufford’s card-sharping 
last night, eh? ” 

“We mustn’t say ‘sharping,’ major. 
We’ve no proof the fellow don’t play fair. 
But Milward and I, between us, lost five 
hundred pounds to him last night, I am sorry 
to say.” 

“Sorry, indeed! That young Milward’s 
a confounded young fool.” 

“ And that young Locksley, major ? ” asked 
be, with a frank good-humor, which was 
irresistible. 

“ Is another, of course; and so am I, for 
not giving him, since I have got him, the 
‘wigging’ he deserves.” 

Ned laughed outright. 

“ It’s all very well, youngster,” went on 
the major, with a tentative frown; “ but I 
can’t bear to be taken in. Didn’t you tell 
me once that gambling was your detesta¬ 
tion ? ” 

“ I did; and so it is.” 

“ That you knew no more of cards than 
the difference between a diamond and a 
spade ? ” 

“ No more I don’t major.” 

“ Little wonder you lost. What induced 
you to play ? ” 

“ Nothing; for I didn’t. I only backed a 
bet.” 

“More reckless gambling than the game 
itself. What made you do it ? ” 

“A sneer on Rufford’s face, major, and 
a kind of challenge on his tongue.” 

“ I see! ” cried the old soldier. “ Do you 
pick up every glove a fool or a knave throws 
down ? I thought you wiser, my boy.” 

“ I am learning to be so, sir. This is my 
latest lesson.” 

“ Costly,” said the other. “ Can you 
make it convenient to pay?” 

Ned found it hard to answer with perfect 
openness, because the Becret difficulty was 
no secret of his own. The gray major 
marked his hesitation. 

“ I have no scapegrace of a son to break 
my bank for me, my boy. So my balance 
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at the paymaster’s is on the right side. If 
yon should want a cheque—” 

“ Major! I have no words to thank you,” 
said the young man, interrupting. “ I shall 
never forget such generosity. But I have 
no secrets from my father. I have written 
to him already, and posted my letter as I 
came by. He’ll set me right by return of 
post, I know.” 

The sonless man gazed on him as he 
turned to leave the room. Oh, had he but 
such a scapegrace son himself, with no se¬ 
crets from his father, who would set him 
right by return of post! 

The letter he had written ran thus:— 

“Dearest Father,—I have been and 
broken mother’s jar again. I am a greater 
fool than you think me: much greater than 
I thought myself. As little able to com¬ 
mand myself as when Phil and I shot with 
cross-bows on the lawn some years ago. I 
took up a challenge at cards, m the way of 
a bet on them—you know I can’t play—and 
along with another man, whom I should 
have kept out of harm’s way, contrived to 
lose in all £d00. He can pay none, poor 
fellow, of which I was not aware, or I hope, 
for his sake, I should not have been so cruel 
as to back him. I have £250 of my own, 
or rather of what you gave me for a start, 
and I now want to know whether, in your 
great kindness, you will lend me an equal 
sum. I am sure you would regret as much 
as I that my name should be mixed up in 
any shuffling about a debt ‘of honor,’ as 
they call it; of dishonor, as I think it should 
rather be. Tell dearest mother that she 
shall have every detail of this fine exploit 
when, please God, she comes. I need not 
tell you how ashamed I am at having to 
doubt whether I ought not to sign myself 

“ Your undutiful, though affectionate, 

“ Ned.” 

The answer came, as he had not doubted, 
by return of post. 

“Dear Ned, —Enclosed is a draft on 
Messrs. Child for £500. It is crossed, as 
you see, and must be endorsed by you, and 
cashed through the Chatterham banker or 
the regimental agent. Your mother and I 
come, please God, on Thursday week. 

“ If you want telling that once is enough 
for an ‘ escapade ’ of this kind, you are not 
the Ned I take you for;, but I shall ever be, 

. as I am, 

“Your loving father, 

“B. lOCKSEEV.” 

He drew £500 in crisp bank notes, and 


put the letter with them into Milward’s 
hands. As he did so, his heart was swollen 
with joy and pride at his father’s' trustful 
answer to bis trustful application. 

“I told you he was first-chop, Milward, 
and you needn’t fear. I have not betrayed 
your name, even to him: if one could ‘ be¬ 
tray’ a thing to such as he. But mind I 
have your word of honor for five years 
clear.” 

“ You have, and fifty at the back of them, 
if you think fit.” 

“ See that rip of a Itufford gives you the 
receipt on a sufficient stamp. I don’t trust 
him any further than I see him: indeed not 
half as far. Of course my name don’t ap¬ 
pear in the transaction. And there’s an 
end, I hope, of one ugly chapter in our 
united histories.” 

Amy Grant was beyond measure anxious 
for Mrs. Locksley’s arrival. Ned had told 
her that his mother would come, and from 
that moment she had begun to count the 
hours as eagerly as he. Her sudden friend¬ 
liness for him did not, as children’s some¬ 
times will, die suddenly, like flowers they 
pluck in haste at play and stick rootless in 
the ground to “ make a garden.” Nor did 
her shrewd guess at the true complexion of 
his countenance shift and flit, os the sum¬ 
mer dragon-flies, which children love to 
watch, though bright and quick as those 
winged needles of live steel. She was sure 
of the sadness, which others failed to read 
upon his features. -Childlike and woman¬ 
like she longed to know whence that shadow 
was cast upon their pleasant light. With 
womanly rather than childish self-control 
she stayed upon her lips the question often 
almost asked in lively talk of Ned. Per¬ 
haps she should read an answer, unasked, 
in his mother’s eyes: perhaps hear one at 
her mouth. 

The very day on which Mrs. Locksley 
was to come, Amy was at the Andersons, 
and Ned on his way down to the lodgings 
he had secured, chanced to look in. 

“Are you going to meet her, Ned?” 
asked the sunshiny little maiden, eagerly. 
“ Do, pray, let me go with you to the coach- 
office.” 

“ I think they’ll post down, Amy, as my 
mother is not much of a traveller.” 

“ Oh! ” said Amy, with such a sudden 
cloud of disappointment over her summer 
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sky. She wasn’t quite sure what Ned’s an¬ 
swer might mean. A postchaise and pair 
was a luxurious mode of travel beyond the 
poor paymaster’s purse in those days; and 
Amy’s idea of posting had reference to let¬ 
ters rather than to ladies on a visit to their 
sons. Yet she guessed that the pleasure at 
which she caught was imperilled, and that 
she was no longer likely to share the glad¬ 
ness of her friend’s meeting with his mother, 
Ned could not help understanding all this 
in the sound of that one monosyllable. 

“ I am going to ask a great favor, Mrs. 
Anderson,” ho said, “of yourself and my 
friend, Amy, here. I am not certain when 
my mother will arrive; but I think it will 
be within an hour or so. She would dine 
early on the road, she said, and I was to 
have tea for her. I want Amy to come and 
make it, for I am a poor hand at that. Be¬ 
sides, I must get some flowers in the chim¬ 
ney ornaments and on the tables: my mother 
dotes on flowers. Amy makes exquisite 
nosegays. I could do nothing like her in 
that line cither. Do you think Mrs. Grant 
would mind her coming ? ” 

“ O you dear good Mrs. Anderson,” cried 
Amy, clapping her hands with glee. “ Oh, 
do say yes! Oh, do say no! ” 

“ ‘ Say yes, say no,’ which do you mean, 
child?” 

“ Both, to be sure, dear. Say ‘ y es ’ I may 
go: say ‘no’ mamma wouldn’t mind. Of 
course she wouldn’t: how could she ? ” 

“You are wilful children, both. I sup¬ 
pose you must have your way,” answered 
Jthe major’s wife, laughing. 

“ Children, indeed! ” cried Amy, opening 
her great eyes with an affectation of supreme 
displeasure. “ Why, Ned’s a grown-up sol¬ 
dier, with a sword. I should think he was 
certainly thirty or forty years old. And 
you know, Mrs. Anderson,”—with much 
dignity,—“ I am ten on the sixth of Decem¬ 
ber!” 

Ned was right about her taste in flowers, 
whatever may have been her talent for mak¬ 
ing tea. They bought a gorgeous bunch or 
two at a stall he wot of on their way down. 
From the little shrubbery of the lodging- 
house garden she gathered green boughs 
■enough to set them off. Even the grate 
became a bower after expulsion of the shav¬ 
ings from between its bars, and its redecora¬ 
tion by Amy’s busy, tasteful fingers. She 


had scarcely given the finishing touches be¬ 
fore the “ yellow chay,” with its blue-jack¬ 
eted boy and his knockkneed ‘f posters ” was 
grinding the gravel at the door. Hidden 
behind the curtain, Amy saw the greeting, 
between mother and son ; but before his fa¬ 
ther had stepped out to grasp his hand, she 
had run out of the sitting-room and fled like 
a sprite to hide herself elsewhere. It had 
just gleamed on her that they might find 
the presence of a stranger irksome. Her 
little heart beat violently when she heard 
them come up the stairs making straight 
for the very room in which she was en¬ 
sconced. Self-possessed, however, in this 
emergency, she opened the door wide to let 
them in, concealing herself behind it; then, 
darting out as they entered, she ran to the 
sitting-room again. 

“ Didn’t I see some child go past when 
we came in P ” asked Mrs. Locksley of her 
son, who waited outside on the landing to 
lead her down-stairs to tea. “ Such a lovely 
child. “Was it the landlady’s ? ” 

“ I don’t think there are children in the 
house,” he answered; “ at least I noticed 
none when I came down to see that your 
rooms were ready.” 

“ Well, I saw one. She only flitted past; 
but she looked lovely. Such fairy-like 
golden curls! ” 

“ Oh, that must have been Amy, with the 
curls, then.” 

It had never struck him that the child 
was indeed so very beautiful. An image of 
womanly beauty, nowise childish, though 
still in the freshness of glorious youth, filled 
his eye and heart so full, that they took lit¬ 
tle note of what beside was beautiful. 

“ Amy ? ” said his mother, “ what Amy ? ” 

“Amy Grant, the little girl of the old 
paymaster and his pretty wife. I must have 
told you about them in some of my letters.” 

“ Yes, to be sure. I think you said the 
paymaster’s wife had a sweet countenance. 
Is Amy like her ? ” 

“ I scarcely know. Come, let me see. Is 
Amy like Mrs. Grant? I think she is, a 
little. You shall see both, and judge for 
yourself. Meanwhile, Miss Amy,” he con¬ 
tinued, opening the sitting-room door, “ does 
the honors of the tea-table for us this after¬ 
noon. Here, Amy, here’s my mother.”' 

Amy turned fiery red, and would scarcely 
look up, though she made a little courtesy 
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full of formal grace, and held out her hand. 
Mrs. Locksley took it, drew the child nearer, 
parted the sunbeamy silk on her forehead, 
and kissed it very kindly. 

Amy’s apprehensions vanished. She 
threw her arms round the neck of the 
motherly figure which bent over her, and 
rising on tiptoe whispered in its ear,— 

“ff hen you are not angry with me ? ” 

“ What for, dear child? ” 

“ For being in the way here when you 
came to see your Ned.” 

The answer was given on her soft cheek. 
By and by came Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. 
Grant, who at first refused to intrude upon 
the new arrivals; they were only in search 
of Amy. But Mrs. Locksley herself ran out 
with Ned, pressing on . them to waive all 
ceremony and come in. How could she too 
soon have the pleasure of making acquaint¬ 
ance with those to whom she owed so much 
for their kindness to her son ? So she drew 
them with gentle force into the room, where, 
much to Mrs. Anderson’s amusement, Amy 
sat at the tea-urn. Mamma, when she saw 
her there, was a little anxious lest her dar¬ 
ling should have been pert and forward; but 
Ned explained that it was at his mother’s 
request, as well as at his own, that she held 
the post of honor; and Amy’s self-compos¬ 
ure was so free from affectation or impu¬ 
dence, that her mother could, after all, find 
little fault. 

The three ladies being thus brought to¬ 
gether, and Mrs. Locksley discovering that 
both the officers’ wives took the warmest 
interest in her son, the three families spent 
more of those parting days together than 
would have been possible otherwise. So 
long as she herself might not lose sight of 
him for one unnecessary hour, even Lucy’s 
jealous love could not wish to separate him 
at the last from friends whose affection and 
esteem were so genuine in themselves, and 
so honorable to him. 

Amy watched Ned and his mother with 
unflagging interest, and the keen specula¬ 
tion so often rife in a childish mind. She 
was so young, it passed even her quick wit 
to conjecture all the covetous longing which 
streamed from Lucy’s eyes upon her only 
child. But she noted that their loving agony 
was ever most intense when fastened on him; 
whereas the sadness seen in Ned’s as she 
had seen it at the first, was saddest, not 


when they looked upon his mother, but 
away from her, into some dim distance. 

Amy showed only one of her dolls to 
Mrs. Locksley, the Ayah of the dolorous 
nose. 

“ You see she was my nurse j for I was 
an Indian baby. You were not, were you ? ” 

“ No, dear child; I was an English baby, 
boro close by where I now live, at Crans- 
dale.” 

“ But Lady Constance was not, was she? 
She was boro in India, too, like me, your 
son said. She must have had an Ayah to 
nurse her, too.” 

“ Yes, I suppose she had,” Ned’s mother 
answered, much wondering how he had 
brought himself to let that name cross his 
lips. 

Amy determined, she scare knew why, 
yet determined in her half-wayward, half¬ 
earnest childishness, to ask her question 
now. 

“ You love Ned very, very much, I know, 
and you are very, very sorry that he is go¬ 
ing to India, far away ? ” 

“Yes, indeed, dear Amy.” 

“ And we love Ned, though not as much 
as you, you know j and we are very sorry, 
he’s going away.” 

“ I know that Ned has found kind friends,” 
his mother said. 

“ Does Lady Constance love him ? ” 

Lucy was deeply troubled. The child 
looked on her with such hushed, eager, 
sympathy, that she knew not what to say 
in her amazement. At last,— 

“ They have been like brother and sister 
all their lives.” 

“ And is Lady Constance sorry for Ned’s 
going?” 

“ Indeed, I can hardly say.” 

“ Is Ned very sorry for leaving her ? ” 

“ I think so.” 

“ More than for leaving you ? ” 

Do what she would, the mother’s sob 
broke out. 

" Oh, forgive me, forgive me. Don’t cry, 
dear Mrs. Locksley.” 

The little arms were thrown about her 
neck, the golden curls about her face, the 
child’s cheek pressed close to hers and the 
fairy-like lips were kissing the tears away. 

“I am so sorry, so very sorry, to have 
made you cry. I only wanted to find out 
what made dear Ned so sad I.” 
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The next day was their last in Chatter- 
ham. On the third after it the Peninsular 
and Oriental boat would leave Southampton. 
Those were the earliest days of the overland 
mail. Ned, with his father and mother, 
walked down late in the afternoon to take 
leave of the Grants. The last words were 
being spoken, the door was ajar, when Amy, 
who had kept one hand behind her all along, 
came forward and offered to Ned what she 
had been concealing. 

“ Take this, for my sake and Lady Con¬ 
stance’s.” 

“ What is it P ” said he, much astonished. 

“Only my poor Ayah. I thought you 
wouldn’t mind her nose being stuck on, 
since she was Lady Constance’s nurse as 
well as mine.” 

But mamma, who had not beard what she 
said, saw that she was thrusting too large a 
parcel upon Ned, and on that score inter¬ 
fered. 

“His trunks are full, and packed and 
gone. How could he carry such a clumsy 
keepsake all the way to India, silly child P ” 

“ Oh, dear! what shall I do then, when 
they are just off, and I’ve no time to think 
.of anything?” 

Looking rapidly round the room, she 
caught sight of her mother’s open work- 
box on the table. In one second she had 
pounced upon a pair of scissors, and had 
cut off, not a lock of hair, as the measure 
of such mementoes is reckoned, but a very 
cluster of her golden silky curls, which she 
thrust into Ned’s hand, and ran away. 

The time was come. It was low water at 
Southampton. The Cleopatra swung at sin¬ 
gle moorings in mid-channel, steam up, and 
ready to paddle off at first flow of returning 
tide. Now that Ned had fully taken the ir¬ 
revocable step, his mother felt no longer 
constrained to pen back her flood of grief 
at parting. It almost unmanned him. Both 
his father and he insisted that Bhe should 
not accompany him, as she proposed, on 
board. 

Ned left his parents in each other’s arms, 
and went alone on foot, from the inn to the 
pier. There, a little steam-tender waited 
fbr the latest batch of passengers. Tommy 
.Wilmot, whose difficulties had been got 
over, thanks to the major’s interest, was 
already on board, with the very last carpet¬ 
bag and cloak.!. 


Two stately female figures stood under 
one of the custom-house sheds, close by the 
gangway of the little steamer. Both had 
thick veils down. As Ned eame by, one 
drew him towards her, lifted her veil, put 
her arms round him and kissed him, almost 
with the fervor of his poor mother’s last em¬ 
brace. 

“ God bless you, Ned! Mind, you "have 
two mothers! ” 

The other did not raise her veil, nor touch 
his face with her sweet lips; the last time 
she had done so was under compact that she 
must never do it more. - But her two hands 
of exquisite shape and softness, pressed the 
young soldier’s between them with a loving 
force; and, from behind the veil, he heard 
her distinctly say,— 

“Mind aho, you have a true sister till I 
die!” 

CHAPTER XV. 

“ Capital fresh eggs! ” cried Keane Bur- 
kitt to bis mother, at the other side of the 
breakfast-table. 

“Positively creamy!” demolishing the 
third and last in the eggstand. 

“ They might have boiled one for you, 
though! ” 

“There were no more in the house,” she 
said; “the milkman only brought half a 
dozen last time.” 

“ lust like him, a thoughtless rascal! He 
knows, or ought to by this time, that I rel¬ 
ish a fresh egg. I’ve half a mind to set up 
a lot of Horkins for my own benefit. You 
could look after ’em, and see their eggs 
marked with a criss-cross,- to make sure of, 
my always having ’em myself.” 

She went on with her dry toast. 

“There,” said he, after awhile, again 
pushing a small dish over to her, “ that’s 
what I do call streaky bacon; not so badly 
toasted as usual either. There’s a little bit 
left; you can taste it, and see how I like it 
‘ done.’ ” 

“Thankyou; but it’s almost cold now; 
lukewarm bacon aint nice.” 

“ No! That’s what I keep it on the hob 
for, till I’ve eaten my eggs, when I can get 
an egg fit to eat, that is.” 

He threw himself into an easy-chair by the 
window. 

“ Just tear the cover off the Times, and 
hand it to me, will you P ” 
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He shoved the “ Supplement,” much loved 
by ladies for “ births, deaths, and mar¬ 
riages,” behind the cushion at bis back, and 
turned the colossal broadsheet inside out, 
to get at the City Article. This he read 
over to himself, audibly yet inarticulately. 
His eye wandered next over the “ ship 
news.” In the paragraph headed, “The 
Mails, Southampton,” a name caught his 
eye. 

“ Hullo, mother, that’s him, I take it! ” 

“ Who, Keane ? ” 

“E. locksley, Esq., Company’s Euro¬ 
peans.” 

“Your Cousin Ned? Well, what about 
him ? ” 

“ Sailed, or rather steamed, for Alexan¬ 
dria in the Cleopatra, on the 7th.” 

“Poor Lucy!” 

“ Well, what’s the matter with her P ” 

“ To part from an only son must be very 
sad, Keane.” 

“ Perhaps it aint pleasant. What a rage 
old Locksley must be in with him! ” 

“ What for; for leaving them P ” 

“ Maybe for that a little; but still more 
for chucking such a chance away.” 

“ What chance ? ” 

“ The same his father has had, this score 
of years and more—the fingering of the 
Cransdale agency. I dare say Ned knows, 
or thinks he knows, the old ’un has feath¬ 
ered his nest pretty well. Still, a fellow 
must be a fool to turn out of such clover in 
search of a liver complaint.” 

“Perhaps he is ambitious.” 

“Ambitious of what? How high docs 
he think to.climb? There’s no ladder so 
tall as that with golden rungs. However, 
if he’s a fool I’m not, so you’ll be so good as 
to write a sympathizing letter to Aunt Lucy 
on your part; and say something neatly 
civil and regretful on mine.” 

“ On yours, Keane! What do you care 
about his going or staying ? ” 

“ A good deal, to bo sure. Do you think 
I have no family affections, ma’am ? ” 

She would have found it hard to answer 
such a question honestly, at least in regard 
of herself, in whose person his whole home 
family lay. 

That he was more selfish in respect of her 
than she in respect of him, was scarcely 
questionable. Yet, in one sense, it was less 
evident to her than to others. What un¬ 


selfishness she knew, was special and limited 
in its kind and object. Her motherhood had 
taught it her; but only in respect of him 
on whom she had lavished a certain incon¬ 
siderate maternal idolatry. She was reason¬ 
able enough not to think it so very strange 
that he should be towards herself, what she 
herself was towards others except him. That 
the possessor of power should use it as an 
irresponsible possession, seemed to her quite 
natural; and as her son came gradually into 
possession of his, she was not astonished at 
having to feel its pressure. But love craves 
love, and, spite of reason, expects return in 
kind, whatever the degree may be. So it 
troubled her sometimes to think of what 
kind might be the more or less of feeling her 
son might have for her. She certainly could 
not call him undutiful in one main respect. 
That aversion from pursuit of business, which 
had once seemed to be the most threatening 
cloud on the horizon of her motherly hopes, 
had disappeared. He was assiduous and 
eager at his office work. Old business con¬ 
nections of his father, who had never with¬ 
drawn all dealings from the firm, but had, 
perhaps, diminished them, talked of a time 
when they should put themselves and their 
affairs entirely into its hands again. They 
prophesied that within those office walls the 
portent would be seen for once of “ an old 
head upon.young shoulders.” They would 
congratulate Mrs. Burkitt with such hearti¬ 
ness as their natures allowed, upon the 
“ really remarkable steadiness of her son, 
and his aptitude for affairs.” The first flavor 
of such congratulations had, indeed, some 
sweetness; but such as soon cloyed the 
palate of her soul. An aftersmack of bit¬ 
terness succeeded it. Sometimes Bhe felt 
almost disgust at the full satisfaction of her 
once anxious wishes. She was no frequent 
reader of the Psalms, nor given to much de¬ 
votional meditation thereupon, yet one verse, 
when read out at church upon a Sunday, 
would fall heavy on her heart, as that of 
which she had her own experience: “ He 
gave them their heart’s desire: and sent 
leanness withal into their souls.” 

“ I’ll tell you what it is, mother,” resumed 
young Burkitt, after another spell at his 
paper; “when you write to Aunt Lucy, you 
must invite her down here again. A little 
change of air and' scene is just the thing, if 
she’s out of sorts about Ned’s going from her. 
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Besides which, it would be pleasant com¬ 
pany for you, as you are a good deal alone 
in my office hours.” 

She looked up at him quickly, as if to as¬ 
sure herself that indeed there was a thought, 
if only an after-thought, for her. Keane 
met her look with a very gracious one. He 
was anxious that his aunt should he invited, 
and that his mother should so give the invi¬ 
tation as to make its acceptance probable. 

Poor hungry heart! Grateful for this 
graciousness, she replied,— 

“ I think we must let a few days pass first, 
Keane, and then invite her. But perhaps 
it would be as well to write and condole at 
once.” 

“ As you please, dear j only mind you 
manage to make her come, and old Locks- 
ley into the bargain, eh?” 

No artifice was needful on Mrs. Burkitt’s 
part to color her letter with semblance of 
true sympathy. Her son stayed, whereas 
Lucy’s was gone; yet she could feel for a 
mother who should lose her heart’s darling. 
There are more manners of loss than one. 
Sometimes keeping and losing are notions 
which get confused. Lucy was touched by 
her sister-in-law’s evident sincerity. When, 
after a few days, the second letter came to 
invite her, she hailed the invitation as a 
relief; all the more gratefully that Lady 
Cransdale and her daughter were returning 
to the House. She had little inclination as 
yet for their society; and her husband was 
still in London upon legal business of the 
estate. 

Her nephew himself wrote, upon her ac¬ 
ceptance of his mother’s invitation, offering, 
in the most considerate manner since his 
uncle was not at home, to come over to 
Cransdale and escort her to Freshet should 
she ho in any way nervous or apprehensive 
at undertaking the journey alone. This 
was not to be thought of; but it made a 
favorable impression upon his aunt, and a 
deeper one, for her sake, upon Robert 
Locksley, when apprized of it. 

Nothing could be in better taste and 
keeping than Keane’s conduct during his 
aunt’s stay with them. There was an un¬ 
obtrusive sympathy and deference in his 
manner towards herself that was very pleas¬ 
ing. His hearing also, in her presence, tow¬ 
ards his own mother, was a more delicate 
and tasteful compliment to her maternal 


character, so nicely blended were filial affec¬ 
tion and respect. He was anxious to dis¬ 
cover, amongst other things, what effect his 
cousin’s breaking off from old plans and 
home ties might have had upon Mrs. Locks- 
ley’s maternal feelings, whether their wound 
chafed as well as ached; hut he had the 
wit to divine that the probe must be used 
with a very tender and skilful hand. 

One day he thought the opportunity was 
given to say without offence,— 

“ How could Ned have found it in his 
heart to leave you both ? ” 

“He didn’t,” answered Lucy, firing up 
even quicker than he had thought it possible. 

His eyes alone asked further explanation. 

“ I found it in my heart! that is, we found 
it in ours ; his father and I.” 

“Ah! that accounts for it,” said he, dex¬ 
terously. “ I felt, from what little I had seen 
of Ned, that his heart must he loving as well 
as brave.” 

“ That is very true, Keane. His is a no¬ 
ble spirit. Too much so for the quiet, homely 
life we had intended. He would have been 
thrown away at Cransdale; though it’s a 
kind of treason to my own dear husband to 
say so. He will make a fine soldier.” 

“ That he will. Do you know, though it 
seems presumptuous to say so, 1 really be¬ 
lieve I know more than ever you can of his 
bravery ? ” 

“ No, really. Do tellme what you mean ? ” 
asked Ned’s mother, excited and eager for 
some fresh token of her son’s great heart. 

“Youwill wonder that you never heard 
of it before, as you must have done, had not 
Ned’s modesty been in excess even of his 
generous boldness. I scarcely know now 
whether I am not breaking unjustifiably, a 
seal of secrecy.” 

But I am discreet, though a woman, and 
a fond mother, into the bargain.” 

She was so afraid of losing the precious to¬ 
ken after all. So Keane told her of their 
adventure with the puffin. His calculation 
was profoundly just. She took him to her 
own heart readily, as that for which her son 
had freely risked his priceless life. She took 
him to her heart more readily than if he had 
been the saver, not the saved. To have 
owed Ned’s life to any but his Maker, his 
owii father, and herself, might perhaps have 
brought that restless sense of debt which ends 
by rousing debtor against creditor. Who 
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knows down what a steep, such temptation 
may not dash the soul ? 

Henceforward, Lucy’s eyes were spell-1 
hound when they looked upon her nephew. 
There was the prize for which her own great- 
• hearted boy had plunged into the treacher¬ 
ous deep—which he had brought out safe. 
In her sight it was luminous, as if with 
phosphorescent lights out of the sea wa¬ 
ters. She could no longer judge Keane truly 
through the mist of generous prejudice which 
glorified him. 

It is an ill wind that blows no one good. 
That which brought Robert Locksley to 
Freshet to rejoin his wife, blew good on this 
wise to a certain poor client of Keane. The 
man, by name lob Sanger, had contrived, 
not without faults as well as blunders, to get 
“into difficulties.” He was a small free¬ 
holder, who not content with cultivating his 
own freehold to moderate advantage, as his 
fathers had done before him, must needs cn J 
ter as tenant upon a larger farm adjoining 
his few paternal acres. The mischief was, 
that to raise any capital for the undertaking, 
he was forced to mortgage heavily his own 
inheritance. A thoroughly foolish act; for 
the amount so raised was far below what 
might have justified him, on sound commer¬ 
cial grounds, in entering upon the wider 
field, off which his best and wisest friends 
all warned him. The “ difficulties ” came 
neither sooner nor later than might have 
been expected; but a more serious mischief 
arose from Job’s peculiar way of attempting 
to meet them. With the vicious cunning of 
a fool, he contrived to raise a second, and 
this time, fraudulent mortgage on his own 
land, the proceeds of which did as little for 
the success of his tenant farming, as those 
of his honester folly had done before. Both 
transactions had become known in course of 
time to Burkitt and Goring, omniscient, as 
it sometimes appeared to the neighborhood, 
in all such matters round about the town of 
Freshet. The young head of that old firm 
was, for reasons of his own, desirous of ob¬ 
taining some footing as landed proprietor in 
the county, no matter on how small a scale. 
Job Sanger’s mortgages seemed to offer an 
opportunity. He bought them both on ad¬ 
vantageous terms from their respective hold¬ 
ers; and Job, once freeholder, became of 
course, Keane’s thrall. The first exercise of 
his new lord’s power over him, which Job 


thought cruel and arbitrary, was truly both 
judicious and kind, although dictated by no 
special tenderness for him. Keane had busi¬ 
ness relations with a substantial man han¬ 
kering after the very farm which Job occu¬ 
pied as tenant, and to the occupation of 
which he still clung with all the obstinacy of 
a knavish muddlepate. Keane, oiling his 
transactions with the man of substance by 
promise of the coveted holding, signified to 
Job his will and pleasure that it should at 
once be vacated—being helpless, he obeyed. 

Wretched Job, unable to find, as his great 
patriarchal namesake, motives to patience in 
consciousness of his own integrity, withdrew 
into his original snail-shell, there to live in 
continual dread not only of foreclosure, which 
should leave him lackland, homeless, and 
penniless; but likewise of exposure and 
indefinite punishments, wherewith Keane 
would amuse himself, by darkly threatening 
him now and then. Once a fortnight, on 
every “ Great-Tuesday’s market,” as it was 
called at Freshet, he was required to put in 
appearance at the office; sometimes merely 
to he sent about his business curtly by a 
clerk; sometimes to be ushered into Mr. 
Burkitt’s own inner room, there to endure 
sneers at his folly, reproaches for his knav¬ 
ery, or, if Keane were in savage humor, 
threats of impending and total ruin. Hot 
seldom he wished the catastrophe come. 

“ I culdn’t be well wuss ruined nor now; 
and I shuldn’t be so plaguy worrited! ” 

The catastrophe came; but, luckily for 
him, in the presence of Robert Locksley. 

It was on a “ Great-market ” Tuesday as 
usual. Keane, not without cause, was full 
of suppressed ill-temper. First and fore¬ 
most, on his way down from home to the of¬ 
fice he had encountered Mr. Davenunt, owner 
of the schooner-yacht Ocean Queen, who in¬ 
formed him, with polite expressions of re¬ 
gret, that, in bringing her to moorings last 
night, he had unfortunately fouled the Lady 
Constance, Keane’s pet sailing-boat, carried 
away her sprit, and damaged her bows. Mr. 
Davenant was a client, a wealthy man, the 
father of certain Miss Davenants, leaders of 
fashion in Freshet, in whose eyes Keane 
wished to stand well. There was no help 
for it but to utter civilities in place of the 
rising execrations in his throat. Arrived at 
the office, he found among' his letters one- 
announcing the miscarriage of an affair, not. 
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only important, but too confidential to allow 
even of an exclamation in presence of the 
clerks. So he went into his own room, and 
banged the door. An unfortunate ebulli¬ 
tion, which shook down from a lofty book¬ 
case a plaster bust of Lord Eldon in his wig, 
shattering it upon the floor. Hardly were 
the fragments collected, and swept out by 
the errand boy, when Job Sanger, twirling 
his broad-brimmed, but now napless beaver, 
knocked at the door. Luckless Job! The 
“ come in ” was pitched in a key which, like 
the overture to an opera of the school of 
horrors, gave promise of tragedy to follow. 
He was too much upset to close the door af¬ 
ter him as he obeyed the summons; unless, 
indeed, prophetic presence of mind had whis¬ 
pered how advisable it might prove to se¬ 
cure an open way of retreat. 

“How long, sir, am I to tolerate this sort 
of thing? ” 

Well might Job wonder within himself 
what sort of thing was intended, and of what 
kind Mr. Burkitt’s notions of toleration 
might be. But all his answer was, as he 
smoothed with his left coat-sleeve what had 
been the nap of his beaver,— 

“ Hope no offence, Mr. Burkitt, sir! ” 

“ No offence, indeed, you swindling saw- 
ney! Putting offa parcel of worthless mort¬ 
gages upon me, doing one out of more money 
than twice your cabbage garden’s worth! ” 

There was double poetic license in this 
eloquent outburst, transfer of identity and 
amplification of amount. Mr. Keane Bur¬ 
kitt was the last man upon whose hands Job 
would willingly have put off his mortgages, 
worthless or otherwise; and the “ consider¬ 
ation ” for which they had found their way 
into that practitioner’s hands did not per¬ 
haps actually reach twice the value of the 
fee simple. 

“ Mr. Burkitt, sir, it aint a bit o’ use de- 
nyin’ as I’ve ’ad my misfortins, which I’m 
sure as I’m ashamed to illconwenience any 
genelman as you. But I ’opes you wun’t be 
’ard upon a man as is down, sir.” 

“‘A man as is down,’ eh?” sneered 
Keane j “ one as ought to be up, instead, 
before the Freshet bench of magistrates to 
answer for his plain dealing, eh ?” 

“Bother the bench!” muttered the cul¬ 
prit, restive at last; “thay culdn’t ’ave a 
chap up onst a fortnight any’ows.” 

“ So, Mr. Sanger; I’ve seen you sulky 


before, but never saucy till now,” said his 
tormentor, with a savage grin. “I’ll spare 
you the trouble of these fortnightly calls in 
future. What’s to-day P Tuesday, the 17th. 
Ah! very well; this day week will be the 
24th. You will be good enough to have 
paid into Messrs. Burkitt and Goring’s ac¬ 
count, on or before that date, the amount of 
both mortgages, with all arrears of interest 
due upon them, or you take the consequences 
and I the freehold.” 

“ Now, dont’ee, Mr. Burkitt, sir, dont’ee! 
Me and mine ’aB ’eld that fre’old this two 
’undred year and more, as I’ve ’eard say.” 

“All the more reason some one should 
hold it now that will make better use of it.” 

“Aint you never no mussy, then, Mr. 
Burkitt, sir ? ” said Job, in piteous accents. 

“ Mercy, my good Job! Indeed, I hope 
I have; this would be a poor world without 
it. If I thought I was really doing you any 
kindness by granting longer delay you should 
not have to ask twice for it.” 

Keane spoke loud and free, not in his 
usual dry, noiseless manner when saying un¬ 
pleasant things; so that Job stared, and 
marvelled what new shape the spirit of per¬ 
secution was assuming. 

“Nothing could have been farther from 
my wish all along, than ‘ to drive you into 
a corner,’ as they say, my good man. I 
have too much regard for your wife and 
family for that. If I have seemed to press 
heavily at first upon you, it has been simply 
to bring home the lesson to you, that hon¬ 
esty is the best policy after all.” 

Job actually gaped upon him. 

“ Here, Uncle Robert,” cried Keane, 
crossing the room from the mantelpiece, 
against which he had been leaning, to the 
open door, which he opened wider still: 
“ do come in here a few minutes, will you, 
an'd help me with a matter that’s as much 
in your way as mine.” 

“ You here, Keane ! I thought you said 
you were to drive over to Lanercost; I just 
looked in to ask a question of Mr. Goring 
about a man whose name I can’t find in the 
law list.” 

“ Well, here’s mine, we can look over. I 
saw you come in, as the door was ajar; give 
me a bit of advice, since you are come. I 
don’t go to Lanercost till after lunch.” 

So Robert Locksley came into his nephew’s 
private room; and the door of that sanctum 
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was duly shut now, and Job, in utter bewil¬ 
derment, was requested to take a chair, 
whilst Keane, with mingled severity and 
consideration, explained to him that he Was 
taking his uncle into confidence upon the 
state of his—Job’s—territorial and financial 
affairs, because no one had more experience 
than Mr. Locksley, manager, of the great 
Craqsdale estates, in the science of blending 
mercy with justice on a matter of the kind. 

Mr. Locksley went into it at once with 
interest and attention. It certainly was not 
complicated; yet he was much struck, in 
Keane’s exposition, by the way in which, 
without harshness or affected reserve, he 
contrived to put Job Sanger’s conduct into 
the clearest “ dry light,” so to speak. His 
nephew had, apparently, the dispassionate 
judgment indispensable to the man of busi¬ 
ness, who must act without prejudice be¬ 
tween lord and tenant. 

“ The mortgages, however, are both in my 
hands, uncle, now; and as I was saying to 
Sanger just as you came in, all I want is to 
keep him from shifts and trickeries, which 
not only will ruin his own character, but 
will take the bread out'of a wife’s and chil¬ 
dren’s mouths at last. What terms I am 
to give him, I leave entirely to you. As 
I am acting for myself, and not for a client, 
as I must do so often in these mortgage 
cases, any indulgence-you think hopeful and 
reasonable I will gladly make.” 

Keane had truly said that the Cransdale 
administration, though studiously just, was 
largely tempered with mercy. Locksley’s 
award sent Job homewards from that fort¬ 
nightly market with a lighter heart than he 
had owned for some time, though the puzzle 
in his brain was in a tangle still. 

“ What can a come to ’un ? ” he mused, as 
he drove out his tax-cart from Freshet in 
the afternoon; “ he’s a deep ’un for sartain, 
and a ’ard ’un pretty sure; yet them’s fair¬ 
ish terms, considerin’, them is! ” 

The Lanercost road ran parallel to Job’s 
road home for many hundred yards beyond 
the turnpike gate; but even had Keane 
Burkitt thought aloud, as his neat dog-cart 
bowled along, it was too far off for Job to 
have heard him say, “ My sprat’s gone for 
bait; I wonder will it hook a mackarel.” 

Though his hand was light enough upon 
the reins, Keane drove with a sharpish bit; 
and when he met the Davenant girls return¬ 


ing from a ride some mile or two out of the 
town, he had his horse upon his haunches 
spite of his full swinging trot, the instant he 
perceived that they were half inclined to 
pull up and speak to him. 

“O Mr. Burkitt, we are so sorry for ‘the 
Lady Constance,’ ” said the younger, whose 
manner was always freer with him than her 
sister’s. “ Is she much damaged ? It was 
so dark last evening, when we ran aboard 
of her, that we could hardly see.” 

“ Were you on board the Ocean Queen, 
then, when she fouled her ? ” 

“ Yes, both of us; we had been sailing to 
the Skerry with papa.” 

“ Then I am consoled already, whatever 
damage may be done the Lady Constance, 
since you suffered none.” 

“ Very polite! ” said Sophy Davenant. 
But Keane’s eyes were on her sister Fanny, 
who sat straight and silent on horseback, 
with a kind of proud self-possession. 

“Anyhow,” resumed the younger girl, 
“ we are all very sorry, and wish we could 
make amends.” 

“ That might be done at once, if there 
were any that needed making.” 

“ How so, pray ? ” 

“ No; never mind,” said Keane. 

“But you are bound to tell us after such 
a hint. Don’t you think so, Fanny ? ” 

She, apparently, had not heard the ques¬ 
tion. At least, she took no notice of it. 

“ Are you in a reverie, Fan ? ” She made 
a playful cut at her sister with her switch, 
which touched the horse’s flank and made 
him rear. Quick as thought Keane was out 
of his dog-cart and at his head. But he had 
tact enough not to grasp the reins till he 
should see whether she were mistress of 
him without assistance. This pleased Fanny 
Davenant, who piqued herself upon her skill 
on horseback. She acquitted herself per¬ 
fectly ; and to reward Keane’s forbearance 
rather than his devotion, condescended to 
say, as she patted her quieted steed’s neck,— 

“ What was that about making amends, 
Sophy ? ” 

“ Oh, Mr. Burkitt said we might easily 
make amends for damaging the Lady Con¬ 
stance’s bows—and his own heart, perhaps,” 
she added, maliciously. 

“I need not say. Miss Davenant, that 
your sister is falsifying the record.” 

“Never mind being so precise,” said 
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Sophy, “they were words to that effect; 
and I said we were ready to make what 
amends we could. Name your terms, Mr. 
Burkitt, and don’t he exorbitant.” 

“ I shall have to repaint the Lady Con¬ 
stance as well as to refit her; and I want to 
change the name.” 

“ Change the name! ”■ cried Sophy, laugh¬ 
ingly ; “ that’s not very likely.” 

“ Yes, but I do. It was a whim of my 
cousin’s, Ned Locksley—who is gone for a 
Sepoy, you know—calling her the Lady 
Constance.” 

Fanny looked at him, spite of herself, 
with one rapid, inquiring look. He noted 
it, but gave no more token of having done 
so than of the false statement he was mak¬ 
ing about the first naming of his boat. 

“ I have not the honor, as he had, of Lady 
Constance Cranleigh’s acquaintance; and it 
looks like a piece of affectation to keep her 
name on the little craft.” 

“ 'Well, but what have we to do with that, 
Mr. Burkitt, pray?” said Sophy. “You 
don’t want leave from us to give your boat 
a new name.” 

“I do, though,” looking full at Fanny. 
She colored, and drew herself up in her sad¬ 
dle again, uneasy as to what he might say 
next. Sophy saw what was passing in her 
sister’s mind, and she, too, felt awkward for 
a moment. Still she must rattle through, 
for it was plain that her sister would not. 

“I suppose you want one of us to give 
her a new name for you. Say, the ‘ Cuttle¬ 
fish.’” 

“ Inky! ” said Keane, and shook his head. 
“I spill too much of that dark fluid when on 
shore, and couldn’t bear to blacken the blue 
sea with it.” 

“The ‘Cormorant.’ ” 

“ Name too near the nature of a lawyer, 
folks might say. No, ladies; I only want 
your leave to call my little craft ‘ The Sis¬ 
ters.’ ” 

“ I’m sure you’ve mine,” cried Sophy; 
“but the name’s not choice in Freshet. 
There’s an oyster boat of Widow Skaite’s of 
that name in the harbor, and a collier brig 
from Appleby.” 

“Thanks for a concession so graciously 
made,” he answered, with a low bow of mock 
solemnity. 

“ But what says Miss Davenant? There 
are two sisters to the name, remember.” 


“ I think you might leave it the Lady Con¬ 
stance still.” 

“ But since I will not, you do not abso¬ 
lutely forbid the new name. Miss Dave¬ 
nant? ” 

“ I hardly know by what right I should do 
so.” 

Keane made another bow, as solemn as 
the last, without its mockery. 

The Davenant girls rode on. Keane, 
springing into his seat again, took the reins 
from the groom, and drove towards Laner- 
cost. 

Queens of society in Freshet, the two sis¬ 
ters ruled, after all, a narrow court circle. 
Keane’s energy and ability distinguished 
him within it only too easily and too favor¬ 
ably. Being neither ill-favored nor ill-man¬ 
nered—for his selfishness was of that dan¬ 
gerous kind which can keep itself, at need, 
under vigilant self-control—he was well re¬ 
ceived by the Davenants, when, for the sake 
of such social distinction as it might give 
him, he sought their closer acquaintance. 
At first he .divided his attentions between 
them with strict impartiality. Sophy’s care¬ 
less good-nature allowed him to gain with 
her a certain familiar footing, beyond which 
he did not care to adventure. He inclined 
to think her prettier than her sister; but 
Fanny’s greater reserve roused, by degrees, 
his innate love of predominance. Without 
setting much value on the prize itself, should 
it be won, he could not resist the pleasure of 
striving for the mastery. Like a cautious 
engineer, he opened his first parallel at safe 
distance—so safe, that Fanny was in doubt 
whether his advances were insidious, or sim¬ 
ply deferential. She felt but little.attraction 
or liking towards Keane; but there was this 
affinity between them, that her temper had 
in it also some love of a mere struggle, find¬ 
ing therein a satisfaction apart from the re¬ 
sulting issue. It nettled her to feel, as she 
was sometimes dimly conscious of feeling, a 
little afraid of Keane. This consciousness 
provoked her to acquiesce in the growth of 
an intimacy against which, now and then, 
she would almost determine. She was not 
the girl to desire direct compliments to her 
person or her mind; yet Keane had wit 
enough to offer a continual and subtle flat¬ 
tery. Her education, though imperfect, had 
been ambitio •<, and had roused intellectual 
aspirations which there was little to satisfy 
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in the common tone of the young men around 
her. 

Eeane noted and profited by this. His 
acuteness readily caught up hints of the drift 
of her thought and study: and his lawyer¬ 
like ability in getting up a subject enabled 
him to win from her considerable respect for 
his own attainments, whilst paying in con¬ 
versation a delicate deference to hers. 

Thus matters stood between them up to 
the time of their chance meeting that after¬ 
noon on the Lanercost road. Neither the 
sisters nor Eeane suspected what influence 
his drive to that village was to exercise upon 
their future. Eeane of course, knew, what 
the sisters did not, and what w’ith profes¬ 
sional caution he kept from them, that he 
was driving thither in answer to a summons 
from their own aunt, Miss Dovenant. She 
was a queer little old lady, whose cheeks 
had kept a sort of streaky withered bloom, 
such ns some apples keep long after Christ¬ 
mas time. Her eyes were bright and rest¬ 
less; her little figure erect; her footstep 
light and quick; her voice thin and clear. 
She was counted neither very sociable nor 
very shy; neither very amiable nor very 
cross; neither very rich nor very'poor. She 
lived in a cottage rather smaller than her es¬ 
timated income might have warranted, but 
for her combined love of cats and china. 
The crashes which her animate pets pro¬ 
duced at times among her pets of still-life 
never disturbed her temper, so equally were 
her affections balanced between them ; but 
they must frequently have produced a crisis 
in her exchequer. The broken porcelain was 
always replaced, no matter at what cost of 
money or of trouble, as exactly a3 circum¬ 
stances would allow. One rule was invari¬ 
able: if no perfectly resembling substitute 
was to be found, at least no inferior was ever 
tolerated. Exchange, like that of glebe land, 
must be for the better or not at all; the nov¬ 
elty must needs be costlier than the loss it 
repaired. 

“ Eeane, my dear,” said the little old lady 
after the first civilities had passed between 
them, “ you must tell your groom to put up 
at the Swan. Your horse can’t wait about 
all the afternoon. I shall keep you some 
time.” 

He went towards the door to give his man 
directions. 


“ But Eeane, my dear, the man sha’n’t sit 
in the tap-room. Tell him he may come in 
here to tea, if he don’t smell of tobacco.” 

Eeane was not so very much surprised at 
her terms of endearment. Though he had 
never had much to do with her, he had 
known her all his life; and she had on all 
occasions taken a caressing tone towards 
him. But when his dog-cart had driven off, 
and he was seated on a very slight stiff seat 
in the drawing-room,—for Miss Davenant 
sat in one arm-chair, and three puffy kit¬ 
tens, on no account to be disturbed, were 
nestled on the other,—she suddenly accosted 
him in terms which almost made him open 
his eyes wide, ati unusual practice with him. 

“ Eeane, my dear, you may not be aware 
that you ought by rights to have been my 
son, and not your mother’s.” 

“ Indeed! ” he said, not without misgiv¬ 
ings as to the old lady’s sanity. 

“ You may well say * indeed; ’ but Isa¬ 
bella Eeane —Burkitt that now is—knows 
it as well as I do.” 

“ You don’t mean to say so, my dear 
madam?’’saidEeane; because he couldn’t 
think of any thing else on earth to say. 

“ I always say what I mean,” she an¬ 
swered, primly. 

This was not to be gainsaid, so Eeane 
held his peace. 

“ Not that your dear fathar and I were 
ever positively engaged,” she resumed, 
“ nor indeed that he ever made me exactly 
an offer; but I always have thought, and 
will think, that it was in his mind to do so, 
till he came across Isabella Eeane, your 
mother that now is.” 

The old lady spoke in the most matter-of- 
fact way, ns if Eeane had really undergone 
a change of maternal parentage. 

“ What’s more, it was always in my mind, 
and is so, to have accepted him when he 
should ask me; so that I should have been 
your mother, Eeane, my dear, by right, you 
see.” 

Sane or not, she was perfectly self-pos¬ 
sessed. No emotion seemed to quiver in 
her chirping little voice. 

“ I always loved your father as long as he 
was alive; a'nd I have always liked you for 
his sake, Bince you were bora; not your 
mother though. But I forgave her, a little 
bit, when she lost poor James.” 
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The kittens woke up, and began a game 
of romps, during which one.of them rolled 
on to the floor. 

“Poor, dear little pussy!” cried Miss 
Davenant, catching it up and fondling it. 

“ The long and short of it is, my dear, 
that I want to make my will; and as I hear 
you arc a flrstrate man of business now, 
and as I think you will deal fairly with me 
for your father’s sake, I have sent for you to 
tell me how'to set about it.” 

This was coming to the point, and was a 
great relief to Keane, who produced a 
pocket-book. 

“ I am sure, dear madam, I deeply feel 
your personal kindness towards me, and you 
will find, I trust, that, professionally, your 
confidence is not misplaced. If you will al¬ 
low me to take down the heads of your in¬ 
tentions, that is, unless you may have mem¬ 
oranda of your own prepared, eh? No. 
Then, as I said, I will take down rough 
notes, put them into shape to-morrow or 
next day, and do myself the honor of wait¬ 
ing upon you with a draft.” 

“ Yes, well, I suppose you will have to do 
something of the sort, my dear. But not 
quite so straight off: though I have no 
doubt you are very clever at business mat¬ 
ters: your father always was. There’s a 
good deal to get at—about those Mexican 
mines, for instance.” 

“Yes, a bad business most times. I 
hope you have not been ‘ bitten hard,’ as we 
say in business.” 

“ Oh, dear me, no; my mines turned out 
well for a wonder. Most of those which 
didn’t I sold when they were well thought 
of. Then I have other whatyoumaycall’em, 

‘ security,’ things of different sorts. I be¬ 
lieve you’ll find I’m very rich, my dear, when 
all’s reckoned.” 

“ I am sure I hope I may; but nine times 
out of ten, when I look into people’s money 
matters I find them poorer than they took 
themselves to be.” 

“ That’s not the case with me, you may 
depend upon it. Shall you have time to look 
through my papers, or will you do it another 
day?” 

“ No time like the present,” said the cau¬ 
tious Keane, looking at his watch. “ Wo 
don’t dine till eight; and if we did, they 
know my ways too well to wait for me, when 
I’m over office hours.” 


“ Come into the dining-room, then. You 
shall have short-bread and sherry whilst you 
look through the documents inmy tin case.” 

It was of the shape and size of many on 
Burkitt and Goring’s shelves; but heavier 
than he had expected. As he lifted it from 
under the sideboard on to the dining-room 
table, it crossed his mind that there might 
be china plates packed up in it. Miss Dav- 
enant’s name was in fat white letters out¬ 
side. 

Fidgeting in her pocket for the key of the 
padlock, she said,— 

“ My poor old man of business, that was, 
is dead, up in London, and I wouldn’t let 
strangers have any thing to do with my af¬ 
fairs ; so I sent for the box, and here it is. 
I can trust you, my dear, I feel, for your 
father’s sake.” 

But when the lid was open, Keane opened 
his eyes again, wider and wider after inspec¬ 
tion of every fresh handful of paper and 
parchments. 

“ Why, Miss Davenant, excuse me, your 
man of business was a very good one; or 
you are a very good woman of business your¬ 
self.” 

“ A little of both, perhaps. I have never 
been extravagant in any thing but porce¬ 
lain.” 

There was no confusion. All was dock¬ 
eted, endorsed, and ticketed: all tied with 
pink tapes, some pale with age, some with 
the blush of recent manufacture on them. 
Long before Keane bad found his way to 
the under layers with the most faded ties, he 
was fairly overwhelmed with astonishment 
at the old woman’s wealth. 

“ Excuse me, my dear madam; but I had 
no idea your property was so considerable.” 

“ No, nor had anybody, but me and my 
old man of business, that’s dead and gone, 
you know. No one shall have now, but you 
and me, my dear.” 

“ You may count, of course, on my dis¬ 
cretion as on your own, Miss Davenant.” 

“ Just so, my dear. Do you like the car¬ 
away comfits on the short-bread, or the bits 
of candied lemon best, eh ? ” 

“ Varanas Viejas! Why, my dear madam 
those are the best things in ‘ silvers ’ going 
now-a-days. I saw them, only yesterday, 
quoted at a stunning premium in the Times’ 
city article. One, two, three, four, five, of 
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the original ‘ coupons ’ too. How on earth 
did you get hold of them? ” 

“ Ah, well, never mind that now, my. dear. 
They were in a had way once, after Gar- 
boga’s insurrection, I can tell you. But you 
are too young even to have heard of that. 
Good Mr. Gossett lost heart himself about 
them, and said I might make them into spills 
to light my taper with; hut I didn’t you 
see: and I was right, and he was wrong, my 
dear.” 

Keane gave her a look of unfeigned re¬ 
spect and admiration, not bo much even for 
the wealth, as for the wit that had won it. 

She brought him pen, ink, and paper, for 
the matter had grown beyond the limits of 
his little pocket-book, and he proceeded with 
an enumeration of the different valuable se¬ 
curities. 

“ I never use all my dividends,” she said, 
when it was drawing to a close; “ so the 
banker’s hook shows a balance, as you shall 
see.” 

A balance, indeed! Whose could such 
expectations he ? “I must next ask, whether 
your intended dispositions are intricate, 
Miss Davenant?” 

“ Oh, dear, no. The simplest in the 
world. There are the cats; of course I shall 
do nothing extravagant or eccentric for 
them. I’ve never been reckoned either, and 
don’t mean to be when I’m dead and gone, 
you know. Seventy pounds a year each to 
my own maid, my cook, and housemaid. 
These three must divide any surviving cats 
between them, and shall have £5 a year 
for each pussy for its lifetime. That’s mod¬ 
erate. Then there’s yourself.” 

Keane looked up and fairly stared this 
time.' His very pulses quickened. 

“ Yes, I shall leave you just £1,000 for 
every year that I may live after the will is 
signed, my dear. The more years I live the 
larger figures before the noughts, you know. 
I shouldn’t like you to long for my death at 
all. See you make that part clear, eh.” 

“ And the bulk of the property, Miss 
Davenant ? ” 

“No, not so fast, my dear, there’s the 
china? Who shall have the china ? I should 
be almost as sorry to have it badly treated 
as the cats. Do you know any one who is 
fond of old china ? Not .your mother. I 
know she is; but I haven’t quite forgiven 


her to that extent. There’s your aunt, now, 
your father, James’ sister, Lucy, does she 
like old china, think you ? ” 

“ To -be sure she does, intensely,” Baid 
Keane, who knew nothing at all about it; 
but thought he might get credit with Aunt 
Lucy sooner or later for the legacy. 

“ Well, your aunt shall have it. Lucy 
Burkitt that was, Locksley that now is; put 
that down.” 

“All right, madam. And the hulk of the 
property ? ” 

“ Will be divided, of course, between my 
two nieces, Fanny and Sophy Davenant.” 

Well might he determine on doubly gilt 
gold letters for “ The Sisters ” on the stem 
of his redecorated sailing-boat. 

“Equally divided, I presume, dear mad¬ 
am?” 

“ Wrong, my dear, as nine presumptions 
out of ten are. I shall make an heiress; 
for I detest equality. It’s a French revolu¬ 
tionary notion. And I look upon all such 
as wicked and—bloodthirsty.” 

“ Gold thirsty would seem to fit this case 
better than bloodthirsty. Miss Davenant,” 
said Keane, affecting jocularity to hide the 
tremulous concern which had come upon 
him, succeeding the wild expectation that the 
mention of his own name had roused. Of 
which siBter would she make an heiress? 
That was indeed a momentous question. 
Though she could not suspect that he had 
any, the remotest, personal interest in ask¬ 
ing ; yet he feared to betray himself to her 
in putting the next necessary question. 

“ It shall be two-thirds to one of the girls: 
only one to the other,” she said. 

“ It will, of course, he necessary to spec¬ 
ify which of the young ladies is to take the 
larger share under the will, Miss Davenant.” 

“ Certainly. But there’s no need to put 
any names in the draft. They can bo filled 
in after. I don’t know that I’ve made my 
mind up yet.” 

“ I should have thought you were a stick¬ 
ler for * primogeniture,’ Miss Davenant, with 
your anti-French revolutionary feelings.” 

“ There’s something in that, my dear: a 
good deal, indeed. ‘ First come first served:' 
sound enough sense, I say.” 

“ And your executors V ” 

“ Yourself and the girls’father, my young¬ 
est brother, George: indeed my only re- 
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maining one. A bit more short-bread, or “ Not a bit, my dear.” • 
another glass of sherry P ” Keane’s dog-cart was soon bowling home 

« No, thank you; though both are exeel- again. French revolutionists did indeed 
lent. What day would be convenient forme abolish the laws of primogeniture. Miss 
to wait upon you with the rough copy of the Davenant thought those revolutionists both 
draft?” wicked and bloodthirsty. Mr. Keane Bur- 

“Any: the sooner the better. Itemem- kitt stood upon some vantage ground, though 
ber there’s one thing I must insist upon.” never so narrow, with Miss Fanny Dave- 

« Which is ? ” nant. That young lady was her aunt’s elder 

“ The strictest secrecy. I don’t want my niece. A man of business has many things 
nieces to be wishing me dead any more than to think about. They seemed to reach the 
yourself, my dear.” town turnpike in no time. Yet when he got 

<i Do I look like a man to let a client’s home his uncle and aunt both said,— 
affairs leak out, Miss Davenant ? ” “ You have nearly starved us all, Keane, 

The little old lady eyed him curiously, you are so late home to dinner, to-day.” 
then said at last,— 
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CHAPTER XX. 

WOODVILLE CASTLE—A SHORT CONVER¬ 
SATION ON IMPORTANT MATTERS—THE 

BLACK KNIGHT. 

OODVILLE 
Castle was a 
.mighty and 
imposing 
structure, an 
impenetrable 
fortress that 
had been 
erected bv the 
proud ances¬ 
tors of the 
present owner, 
in which they 
might secure¬ 
ly dwell, defying the power and hatred alike 
of their foes. 

It stood on a detached elevation near the 
borders of the forest, rearing its massive 
towers high in air, like grim gigantic sen¬ 
tinels, watching over the lovely landscape 
that lay spread out on every hand as far as 
the eye can gaze. 

A road, bordered with delicate birch aw¬ 
ash trees, wound from the castle gates .0 
the boundary line of the wood, where it m 
tersected with the main road that led to 
wards the hamlet of Wedgfewood. iTrat..; 
old oaks were to be seen scattered over toe 
face of the extensive park, and a sparkling 
stream went meandering through the grassy 
glade, singing a monotonous song unceas¬ 
ingly. 

The bright sunshine was stealing "nlo 'i • 
windows of a large and luxuriously fiu iiaii, ,1 
apartment, where the old Lord of Woourtlle 
was seated by an oak table, on which iay r 
number of papers. Old Allen Sydney was 
silting near one of the windows, gazing out 
on the park. Sir Charles Woodville, who 
had arrived at early dawn, was pacing 
slowly to and fro, with his gaze fixed upon 
the marble pave that gave back the echo of 
his footsteps. Herbert Linden, the faiinfnl 
esquire, was caressing a handsome hound 
at the farther end of the apartment. 

“Well, lam heartily glad that yon are 
safe back again,” said Lord Woodville, as 
he gathered up the papers, and began to 
bind them firmly together with a piece of 
faded tape. “ I am heartily glad, Charles, 
and you must never forget Allen Sydney’s 
kindness to me.” 

“In truth, there is little danger of my 
ever forgetting a true friend,” replied the 
youth: “friends are few in number, and 
seldom found in this world.” 

“True, boy, I have found it so,” said 
Lord Woodville. 

“I cannot imagine who my strange de¬ 
liverer was,” exclaimed Sir Charles. “Per¬ 
haps you can give me some information ?” 
he said, turning to Allen Sydney. 

“I can,” replied the woodman; “at 
least, I can tell yon what I think about it. 
I have a belief that this spectre which has 
appeared to Sir Philip, and nearly frightened 
him out of his wits, is the baron’s brother, 
Sir Henri De Montague, and the baron 
thinks so himself.” 

“But I thought the brother of Sir Philip 
died years ago,” remarked our hero. 

“Perhaps he did—but I doubt it,” said 
the old woodman, with a mysterious air. 
“I’ve heard about people who have been 
thought dead who came back again, before 
now. Sir Philip would never have been 
master of Cheveline, if bis brother had 
lived. 

A suspicion flashed across the mind of 
Lord Woodville. 


woodman, grinning. “A lady revealed to 
me a secret not long ago, and I swore a 
solemn oath not to breathe what she told 
me, therefore, I pray yc not to question me 
any more, for fear it might slip from my 
tongue; however, I will add that the spec¬ 
tre—or whatever it was that frightened the 
superstitious knaves away from the tower, 
and liberated Sir Charles — will manage 
matters at Cheveline so that all things will 
come right in the end.” 

“Its own allairs will bo managed well 
enough, doubtless, but—” 

“ What were you going to say, Sir 
Charles?” inquired his father. “Never 
leave a sentence unfinished.” 

“I was about to add, my interests would 
be neglected in the meantime.” 

“ Your interests—ah! I understand you ; 
you were thinking of the Lady Blanche?” 

“I do not wish to deny it—I was.” 

“But you must remember, my dear boy, 
the Lady Blanche will not be heiress of 
Cheveline, if this spectre should prove to be 
Sir Philip’s brother. Would you wed a 
dowerless bride?” 

“I love not the maiden for her inherit¬ 
ance, her lands, or her gold,” answered the 
youth, with spirit. “I love her for her 
goodness and virtue alone, and, should she 
be deprived of the vast estate, which she no 
doubt imagines will one day be her own, 
shoidd she become penniless, I would thank 
God, for I have enough for us both, and I 
would never prove false or break my knight¬ 
ly vow.” 

Lord Woodville smiled; it was a smile of 
pride; he saw in the character of his son all 
the many virtues that had been the boast of 
his illustrious ancestors. Turning to the 
woodman, he said: 

“How long will it be, think you, before 
-jot _! Russell will be able to leave his bed ?” 

‘ Ifts wound is healing fast,” replied the 
woo,.man, ‘ and the physician told me that 
nis patient might venture to walk about a 
little in ten days.” 

“Hum!’ muttered the old man, thought¬ 
fully. ‘ Think you the baron will force 
Ins child to become the bride of Sir Clar¬ 
ence ? ! 

“ T..at he will, my lord, just as soon as 
\ Sir Clarence is able to leave his sick bed. 

| I am - 6 ure of it, for Hugo, who is always 
j with him, heard him swear that it should be 
. o.” 

“By heaven, it shall not be so!” ejacu¬ 
lated Sir Charles. “I will summon every 
man, both old and young, who are in our 
service, and I'll storm the castle of this 
proud Norman; aye, and I'll rescue the 
maiden, or perish at the gates of Cheve¬ 
line!” and our hero began pacing to and 
fro, to calm the turbulent passions that 
raged within him. 

“Let us drop this exciting theme,” said 
the old man, mildly. “We will wait until 
the morrow, and then our minds will be less 
disturbed; we must not act rashly, or we 
may spoil the whole affair. Coolness and 
caution will accomplish more than haste and 
madness, and perhaps some simple idea may 
suggest to one of us a plan by which we can 
with ease accomplish our designs, and 
rescue the Lady Blanche without violence 
or bloodshed.” 

This proposition seemed reasonable, and 
our hero nodded his head in token of assent. 
The conversation was changed, and the 
mysterious disappearance of Isabel, Allen 
Sydney’s pretty daughter, became the sub¬ 
ject of discussion. 

Herbert Linden, who had remained silent 
until Isabel’s name was mentioned, now 
came forward and listened attentively. 
Various were the conjectures as to where 
she could be; and, at last, after a long con¬ 
sultation on the subject, it was decidedly the 
prevailing opinion of all but Herbert Linden, 
she had run away with some gay Saxon yeo¬ 
man, with whom she had met at the festival 
of St. Augustine. The esquire thought 
otherwise, and. as he turned away to play 
with his old favorite, the hound, he mut¬ 
tered in a low voice: 

“She has been lured from her home by 
Ethelbert of Wolfstane, and, though they 
do not suspect him, I will prove to them 
some day his villainy.” 

******* 


“You know more than you wish to re¬ 
veal, my good Allen,” he remarked. 

“ Aye, in truth lie does,” added Sir 
Charles. 

“Well, pethpps I do,” answered the 


The last rays of the setting sun were still 
lingering on the tops of the tall towers and 
turrets of Woodville Castle, lighting up 
their dark sides with variegated tints of 
purple and of gold, when two horsemen | 


might have been seen riding nlong the nar¬ 
row road that led to its gates. 

The figures wore those of a knight and 
his attendant. The knight was encased in 
mail from head to foot, and the gullant 
steed that he bestrode, was strong in body 
and in limb. The battle-axe that hung at 
the saddle-bow was unusually large, and of 
ponderous weight. The lance that was se¬ 
cured in its fastenings, was at least two feet 
longer than those that were carried by the 
knights templars. No motto or inscription 
was on his shield, but the battered surface 
showed plainly that its owner had been 
where hard blows had been given and re¬ 
turned. The bridle and bitt of the steed 
were decorated with gold, and the saddle¬ 
cloth was ornamented with curious devices, 
besides being fringed heavily with threads 
of silver. Altogether, the knight had a 
dangerous appearance, and any person who 
might chance to meet him on the road 
would be apt to turn aside without disputing 
his path. 

Ilis companion was armed in like man¬ 
ner, although his weapons were smaller and 
much lighter. The horse that paced along 
so proudly beneath his burden, was a blood¬ 
ed Arabian, as white as the winter snow, 
and its delicate limbs seemed hardly able to 
bear the weight of the mail-clad rider. 

The attendant was no common adven¬ 
turer, for the golden spurs that adorned his 
heels betrayed his knighthood. Neither 
was he of low birth, for he rode not behind 
his companion, but close beside him, con¬ 
versing in loud clear tones as they neared 
the castle. 

“We shall find hearty welcome and right 
good cheer at Woodville,” the last-men¬ 
tioned personage was saying. “The old 
lord, if he be living (and I sincerely pray 
that he may be), will set before us the best 
and choicest viands that his larder contains. 
By the holy sepulchre! I would be content 
at this moment with a dry crust and a cup 
of sack, for I am both hungry and well-nigh 
choked with thirst.” 

“We will have better fare than that, 
Baldwin,” answered his companion, “and, 
perchance, we may hear news of importance 
ere we leave the castle.” 

“ I hope we may, for thus far we have 
been unsuccessful in trying to find out the 
names of these traitorous knights and 
barons. Prince John has established him¬ 
self in high favor methinks, by bestowing 
such rich gifts as castles and lands to those 
who have sworn to support his unholy cause. 
My blood boils when I think of his baseness 
and treachery. He could not he content to 
rule the realm during—during his brother’s 
absence and captivity, but he must e’en plot 
for the crown. Would to heaven, Baldwin 
of Bruges had power enough in his single 
arm to crush both him and his dastardly 
adherents!” 

“Thou wast always faithful to Richard,” 
said the black knight, “and if the time 
ever comes when he can reward thee for thy 
fidelity, thou shalt be remembered.” 

“I ask no reward fur my poor services; 

I only wish to follow his fortune wherever it 
may lead. I would consider myself amply 
repaid should his arms prove victorious, 
and should he full, I would die like a true 
knight at his side.” 

“Would to God that there were many 
more like thee,” said the black knight; 
“Richard would not then fear for the safety 
of that gilded bauble called a crown.” 

The conversation ceased, for they were by 
this time close to the gates. Baldwin of 
Bruges blew a blast on the horn that hung 
near by, and the porter soon made his ap¬ 
pearance. 

He thrust his head through a small 
wicket, and, after examining the new comers 
closely, with unusual alacrity, he proceeded 
to admit them, muttering, as lie drew back 
the heavy bolts: 

“My master will be delighted when he 
secs these brave knights coming. I know 
that they have been to Palestine, for they 
look exactly like the knights of the temple 
who went away from merrio England with 
the brave Brian lie Bois Gilbert.” 

The gates swung slowly back, and the 
inail-clad horsemen rode into the court¬ 
yard. 

A page stood waiting to conduct them to 
the presence of his master; and, as they 
dismounted, he removed his plumed cap 
and bowed low. The blnck knight patted 
the arching neck of his steed, and, turning 


to the attendant who held the bridle, said: 
“ Let the beasts have good care, for they 
have traveled fast and far to-day.” 

Then, motioning for the page to proceed, 
they entered the castle. 

Lord Woodville (who had seen the travel¬ 
ers from a window by which he was stand¬ 
ing in his own chamber), had already 
descended the stairs and entered the large 
hall on the first floor, that was used only for 
the reception of guests. Sir Charles was 
with him, while Allen Sydney and Herbert 
Linden stood behind their chairs, ready to 
attend their commands. 

The black knight and his companion were 
soon ushered into Lord Woodvilie’s presence; 
and, as they advanced toward the platform 
on which the aged Saxon was sitting, they 
bowed low. Their salutation was returned 
by the representatives of Woodville cour¬ 
teously, and then Lord Woodville said : 

“ Brave knights, ye are both welcome; 
and, although the hour is somewhat early, 
our board shall be spread with the best and 
the choicest viands full soon—for, if I mis¬ 
take not, you are both weary and hungry.” 

“Many thanks for your kindness,”replied 
the black knight’s companion. “We have 
ridden far and fasted long, and wo shall 
doubtless do ample justice to the food that is 
placed before ns.” 

“Be seated. Bring wine and lights, 
varlets!” 

This order was speedily obeyed ; and 
soon the glare of the waxen candles made 
the hall bright and cheerful, lighting up 
every nook and corner; while the red wine 
danced and sparkled in the silver goblets 
that the cup-bearer placed upon tho board. 

“Let us drink to the health of our bravo 
King Richard!” exclaimed Lord Woodville, 
rising as lie spoke. He drained his cup, 
and a smile of satisfaction stole over his 
features when he observed the two knights 
had followed his example. “Ye are both 
Iriends to our lion-hearted monarch, I sec,” 
remarked the Saxon, proudly. 

“Aye, Lord Woodville, you have guessed 
aright. I doubt much if the king has two 
more faithful friends than myself and my 
companion. I, Baldwin of Bruges, have 
fought side by side with my noble master, 
’ncath the burning sun of Palestine, for tho 
recovery of the holy sepulchre; and I left 
him on the borders of Austria when lie was 
on his homeward way, as did many other 
bravo knights, thinking lie could travel 
through the archduke’s dominions with less 
danger if he was attended by a single 
esquire. The archduke had not forgotten 
the day when Richard tore down his banner 
and trampled it under his feet before tho 
walls of Acre; he had spies stationed on 
every road, and when the king reached a 
small village near Vienna his attendant was 
recognized, followed, and Richard was taken 
prisoner. But, thank God and our blessed 
lady i his ransom has been paid, and, for 
aught I know to the contrary, he may 
already have landed on our shores.” 

“Think you so?" broke in the blnck 
knight, “i thought Philip Augustus and 
the archduke had charged him with murder¬ 
ing Conrad of Montferrnlt, and refused to 
accept a ransom ?” 

“So they did,” answered Baldwin ; “but 
his innocence was proven when lie was 
brought before the Diet at Worms; and, 
after his ransom was paid by tile two monks 
who had been sent with the money, Richard 
was released.” 

“What was the amount of the ransom?” 
inquired Sir Charles. 

“One hundred thousand marks of silver,” 
answered Baldwin. “The black knight and 
myself were present when the money was 
paid.” 

“Then ye both saw the king? How did 
he bear himself?” inquired Lord Woodville. 

“Little did anything seem to trouble 
him," said the black knight. “He stood 
calm and unmoved amid his foes and judges, 
until he was accused of crimes which ho 
never committed: then ho spoke boldly in 
his own defence, and ho proved his inno¬ 
cence so clearly, that no person dare gainsay 
his words—and, the Germanic Body inter¬ 
fering in his behalf, they were compelled to 
let him go.” 

“I am glad he is at liberty!” exclaimed 
Lord Woodville; “and, although we Sax¬ 
ons have little cause to love these same Nor¬ 
mans who have become masters and rulers 
of the land, still, of two evils it is always 
best to choose the least, and I would sooner 
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draw my sword in the cause of Richard, 
than doff my hat to this cowardly whelp, 
John of Anjou." 

While this conversation had been going 
on, the servants had been busy preparing 
the evening meal. The long table that 
stood at the farther end of the apartment 
was already covered with dishes that con¬ 
tained savory messes, and the odor that 
arose from the smoking vessels was very 
pleasant to the hungry guests. 

“ Pledge me in another goblet of wine 
before we take our places at the board," 
said ihe host, refilling his empty cup. 

Again the goblets were drained, and, at a 
sign from the major-domo, the old Saxon 
arose. 

"‘You may wish to lay aside your helmets 
and the most cumbersome portions of your 
armour, if ye are to remain at the castle 
over night,” remarked Sir Charles. 

“We will e’en take your advice. Bald¬ 
win, assist me.” 

Baldwin at once proceeded to unlace the 
joints of the black knight’s mail, and in a 
few moments he was relieved from its great 
weight. 

The black knight, in his turn, assisted 
his companion; and the Saxons were aston¬ 
ished to observe with what ease and celerity 
both knights performed these tedious duties. 

When the black knight laid aside his 
helmet, Lord Woodville, for the first time, 
obtained a view of his features: they were 
bronzed by exposure to the sun and wind. 
The old Saxon started forward—he gazed a 
second time with surprise in the face of his 
guest, ran his eyes over the stranger’s 
form, and exclaimed: 

“Richard! my king! my master!” 

He sank on liis knee as he spoke, and 
grasping the hand of the black knight, he 
pressed it humbly to his lips. 


Great was the confusion and joy that 
spread through the castle. Menials came 
thronging around the doors of the hall, all 
eager to obtain a glimpse of the mighty 
warrior, whose feats of valor and of strength 
had been heralded and proclaimed through¬ 
out every land. 

After the excitement and tumult had 
subsided, the party sat down at the hospita¬ 
ble board. The wine flowed freely, mirth 
and pleasure reigned, and the evening passed 
pleasantly away. When the table was 
cleared, Lord Woodville and his guests sat 
until midnight, conversing „about the un¬ 
happy state of affairs throughout the land. 
Plans were laid for the futuffe, and, ere they 
retired to rest, Sir Charles placed in the 
king’s hand the paper on which the names 
of the conspirators (who had met in the 
ruined abbey) was written. 

The monarch read the names carefully 
over, pausing at times to make some re¬ 
mark, or to utter an exclamation of sur¬ 
prise. When he had finished reading the 
important document, he turned to Baldwin 
of Bruges, and said: 

“Baldwin, we must crush these traitorous 
nobles and barons without delay. We must 
nip this rebellion in the bud. I did not 
think my foes were so numerous and power¬ 
ful. Be ready to mount thy steed at the 
rising of to-morrow’s sun, for thou shalt 
ride both day and night until you reach 
Sherwood Forest, where my gallant band of 
knights and yeomen are assembled; and 
thou must bid them to make all haste and 
join me at Woodville, where I shall await 
their arrival. Our first attack shall be 
made at Cheveline, that nest of treason, 
where two arch traitors are even now plot¬ 
ting together. We will now retire, my 
Lord of Woodville, for our limbs are weary, 
and we need repose." 

A page conducted the king and his com¬ 
panion to their chamber, and while Baldwin 
sought his couch to sleep, the lion-hearted 
monarch sat down beside a small table and 
prepared the messages that bis companion 
was to bear to the leaders of the king’s 
forces, who were quartered in the forest of 
Sherwood with the outlawed band of the 
famous Robin Hood. 

At an early hour on the following morn, 
Baldwin of Bruges, accompanied by Sir 
Charles Woodville (who had gained the 
king's permission to go with the royal mes- 
! senger), rode forth from the castle gates. 
> Richard stood and watched them until a 
) bend in the road bid their forms from view; 

I then ho turned and entered the castle. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

MBS. SYDNEY'S BOAKDERS-PREPARATIONS 

FOR A BRIDAL. 

“This is a snug little abode,” said Flor¬ 
ence Montpensier, addressing her mother, 
as they sat gazing out of a window in the 
best chamber that Allen Sydney’s cottage 
contained. “How glad I am because we 
are away from that noisy inn, where every¬ 
thing was scented with tobacco smoke. 
Don’t you think the woodman and his wife 
were very kind to take us as lodgers ?” 

“Well, I don’t know, my child,” replied 
Madame Montpensier. “I am sure they 
will be well paid for what we have; and, 
besides, we are companv for Mrs. Sydney 
while her husband and her daughter are 
away.” 

“True—I had not thought of that before, 
mamma,” said Florence. “She is a kind, 
good woman, and her daughter’s conduct 
has almost broken her heart ; and now, 
when old Allen has entered Lord Wood- 
ville’s service, he will not be at home as 
often as when he was at Cheveline, for the 
distance is great for him to come.” 

“ Yes,”responded the elderlady, thought¬ 
fully. 

“ Where can my dear father be all this 
time?” I thought that he was to have met 
us when we arrived at Surrey. I pray no 
harm has befallen him.” 

“Your father is safe and well,” said the 
lady. “Important business demands his 
presence elsewhere for a short time; we 
shall soon see him again, rest assured.” 

“Oh, I long so much to have him with 
us!” exclaimed Florence; “he was lost to 
us so many, many years, and now, if any¬ 
thing should happen to him—if we should be 
parted again—I would die of grief.” 

“Hush, Florence! never mention any¬ 
thing that is connected with the past. Let 
us strive to banish from our minds all un¬ 
pleasant memories. I trust the future may 
bring us peace and joy; that the few years I 
have yet to live may be illumed by the ra¬ 
diance of contentment and happiness—for 
my past life has been but a long dream of 
misery and woe. Say no more, Florence! 
1 only wish to live until I see you happy; 
then I can close my eyes without a murmur 
—then I can die in peace.” 

The entrance of Mrs. Sydney abruptly 
terminated the conversation. 

* * * * * * 
Confusion and excitement prevailed 
throughout the Castle of Cheveline. The 
news of Sir Charles Woodville's escape had 
soon flew from mouth to mouth, until every 
soul knew all about the affair. The tidings 
had reached the cars of the Lady Blanche, 
and, in the exuberance of her joy, she had 
kissed Marian, her waiting maid, who had 
communicated to her mistress the welcome 
intelligence. Otho, the page, danced and 
clapped his hands joyfully, until the bewild¬ 
ered girl thought her lady and the boy had 
both lost their senses. 

When Sir Philip learned the cause of all 
this tumult and noise, his face became red 
and pale by turns; and, while he paced up 
and down the chamber, curses fell thick and 
fast from his lips. He dispatched mounted 
men in every direction to capture the fugi¬ 
tive, and gave orders to have the frightened 
jailor confined in the darkest dungeon. 
Menials were sent to explore the cavernous 
abodes and the secret passages about the 
castle, and orders were given for them to 
search until the retreat of the spectre was 
found. 

All parties were unsuccessful, however, 
for Sir Charles was not brought back, 
neither was the spectre found. When the 
men had all returned — when the baron 
found that he had been outwitted — lie 
gnashed his teeth in madness, and stormed 
about like a maniac. He bade the tremb¬ 
ling servants leave the room; and when he 
found himself alone, he threw himself in a 
chair, and remained for a long time buried 
in thought. 

“Baffled! disappointed! fooled!” he mut¬ 
tered at last. “ Curses light on this spectre 
—this hobgoblin—this mysterious apparition 
that haunts the castle and baffles my well- 
laid plans. My prisoner lias escaped ; this 
spectre has aided him; and, for aught I 
know, the Lady Blanche will manage to 
slip through my fingers and be off to wed 
this Saxon bound. By heaven! bolts and 
bars are no safeguards henceforth. I will 
make sure of one thing, however. 1 will 


not be duped and fooled any longer. Delays 
are dangerous. Lady Blanche shall be¬ 
come the bride of Sir Clarence Russell on 
the morrow’s eve. He is quite strong 
again, and the physician informed me he 
might leave his couch and walk about his 
chamber. I will go and prepare lum for 
the event. I’ll settle this affair to my own 
liking, before any barrier can be thrown up 
to oppose my plans.” 

Sir Philip arose while he was speaking; 
and when he had ended this soliloquy, he 
left the chamber. 

The baron remained with Sir Clarence 
a full hour. He was agreeably surprised to 
find his guest sitting in a high-backed chair, 
propped up with soft cushions. Sir Clarence 
had heard about the escape of his rival; he 
had received his information from one of 
the servants. 

He sat and listened calmly to the baron’s 
words; and when he had ended, Sir Clar¬ 
ence said:— 

“ There need be no baste in this affair. 
In ten days I shall be on my feet again, and 
then the ceremony can be performed as well 
as now; besides, Sir Charles, having got 
safely out of your clutches, will not be likely 
to put his foot into the same trap the second 
time; he will keep far away from Cheveline, 
I’ll warrant.” 

“Nay, ’tis not him I fear; this spectre 
has caused me trouble enough already; by 
its aid the young Saxon has made good his 
escape from the tower ; and by the same 
mysterious power I might lose my daughter, 
and you might lose a bride; therefore, I am 
anxious to have this affair brought to a con¬ 
clusion as soon as may be.” 

Sir Clarence reflected a moment, and 
then said :■—- 

“Do as it seemeth best to thee, and I 
shall be content; but I fear the Lady 
Blanche will hate me for the part I am act¬ 
ing.” 

“ Tut, tut, my bey! she will soon learn to 
love thee!” 

“I pray to heaven that she may! but I 
doubt it much,” murmured the youth when 
the Baron had gone. 

“Now fir this stubborn girl! Now for 
the Lady Blanche!” exclaimed the agitated 
old man as he approached the door of her 
chamber. His hand trembled as he laid it 
on the knob, after knocking for admittance. 
His heart throbbed loudly when the musical 
voice of the maiden bade him enter; and 
his conscience chid him for his baseness and 
cruelty. 

“I have come to prepare you for an im¬ 
portant change that is about to take place,” 
remarked the baron as he sat down before 
her. 

The lady inclined her head as though she 
was prepared to listen. 

“Sir Charles Woodville has escaped.” 

“ I know it; lam very glad.” 

Sir Philip eyed her closely. Her careless 
manner surprised him. 

“You have been told about it, then?” 

‘‘Ihave heard all; the spectre has done 
Sir Charles good service; but how singular 
it is that some people have been so fright¬ 
ened by this apparition, while others meet 
it as though it was flesh and blood like our¬ 
selves.” 

“What mean yon, girl? Who lias met 
it save myself, the jailors, and Sir Charles?” 

“ I have met it!” 

“You!" gasped the baron; “when? 
where ?” 

“To night; in this very chamber!” 

“Did it speak? Was you frightened?” 

Sir Philip was greatly agitated; his face 
was quite pale. 

“It did not speak. I was somewhat dis¬ 
turbed by its appearance.” 

“ What brought it here? What did it 
do ? why don’t you proceed ?” 

“I was sitting by the casement, wonder¬ 
ing why the servants were running and 
shouting through the court-yard, when the 
opening of my chamber door caused me to 
turn my gaze in that direction; as I did so, 
I saw a tall, gaunt-looking figure advancing 
towards me. I was about to scream for 
help, when the spectre raised its hand as if 
commanding silence. I mastered my agi¬ 
tation by a mighty effort, and then I gazed, 
spell bound, on those thin, emaciated 
features. It came close up to lire with 
noiseless tread; and, after laying a small 
slip of paper on the table beside me, it 
glided out of the apartment as silently as it 
had entered.” 


Sir Philip listened attentively to what 
the Lady Blanche was saying; and when 
she had concluded, with a nervous, eager 
manner he said:— 

“ Give me that paper! I wish to rend its 
contents!” 

The lady pointed with her finger saying: 
“It lays on the table beside you.” 

The old man snatched it up, as a half- 
starved hog would seize a bone. He opened 
it, and read aloud as follows:— 

“Lady: —Sir Charles Woodville, your 
lover, is at liberty; he has just escaped from 
the tower. Dangers gather thick about you, 
but fear not. Your father and Sir Clarence 
Russell are plotting to ruin your happiness; 
but fear not. Obey thy father’s commands. 
When the hour is darkest, the light will 
break forth. Fear nothing, for you will 
find a frieud in the spectre.” 

This almost unintelligible scrawl had evi¬ 
dently been written in haste, and the baron 
had considerable difficulty while endavoring 
to read it. He spoke not a word when he 
had perused the contents, but sat like one 
undecided how to act. He was troubled 
and perplexed. A smile stole over the 
handsome face of the lady as she watched 
him. 

In vain the proud baron strove to hide bis 
uneasiness, but it showed itself in spite of all 
his efforts. He twirled the paper carelessly 
around in his fingers, and finally burst into 
a loud laugh. 

“Ha! ha! ha! this is a good joke!” he 
exclaimed. The laugh sounded strangely— 
it was forced to disguise his fears. 

He thrust the billet in his pocket, and 
said sternly : — 

“This spectre is some person who is act¬ 
ing thus strangely in order to frighten me. 
Some person who has dressed himself in the 
garments that my poor, dead brother used 
to wear. Henri’s chamber has never been 
disturbed since he went away, many, many 
years ago. Some one has gone to it, and 
finding his clothes there just as he left them, 
has put them on to personate him, and in¬ 
timidate me. I know not what the per¬ 
son’s object can be in doing this, but I'll 
fathom the mystery full soon, and I’ll have 
revenge on this pseudo-ghost for the fright 
and trouble it has given me. Now, madam, 
a few words with you.” 

“Proceed, I am all attention.” 

“Sir Clarence is much better,” resumed 
the baron. 

“I am glad our guest is getting better; I 
hope he will soon be able to leave his cham¬ 
ber ; it would assist greatly in his recovery 
if he could walk about in the air and sun¬ 
light.” 

The old man did not expect this from her. 
“Perhaps she thinks more of my young 
friend than I imagine,” be mentally ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ I have been conversing with Sir Clar¬ 
ence on a subject that is of great import¬ 
ance, my child; a subject that is ever first in 
his mind, and near to his heart.” 

“Ah! pray what might that be?" 

“Love, my child; Sir Clarence loves 
you, that you’know full well. He is anxious 
to have tiie ceremony performed that will 
make you his bride; he wishes to have this 
affair settled before anything occurs that 
might destroy his future happiness.” 

The Ladv Blanche betrayed no surprise 
when she heard these words. She was pre¬ 
pared for the worst. 

“I do not love him !” she replied, “ and 
I should not think he would drag to the 
altar an unwilling bride. If I am forced to 
wed him, I shall hate him ever after I am 
his, and we would be forever miserable.' 
Father, dear father! say no more about 
this union; let me become the bride of the 
brave young knight, Sir Charles Wood¬ 
ville! Do not force me to wed one whom I 
can never, never love!” 

“ Blanche De Montague become the bride 
of a Saxon ! Never! Thou shalt wed Lord 
Russell, for I have sworn it! To-morrow’s 
eve shall see the nuptial rites performed ; so 
prepare thyself as becoraeth a daughter of a 
De Montague, for I will have it so!” . 

The maiden gazed at her fattier steadily. 
Her bright eyes were full of sorrow and 
wonder. 

“ Father, you will be sorry for this act of 
unkindness; your injustice and cruelty will 
bring misery oil yourself, and you will bo 
punished for the wrong you are doing.” 

“Ifear no punishment!” angrily retorted 
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the baron, moving towards the door as he 
spoke. “See that thon art prepared to 
meet the bridegroom when I shall send for 
thee: and remember that tears and entreat¬ 
ies will not change my firm resolve.” 

With these words Sir Philip left her, to 
give orders concerning the preparations that 
he wished made for the approaching cere¬ 
mony. 

[ 'To be continued.] 
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A SOUTHERN TALE. 

By Mrs. M. S. Whitaker. 


CHAPTER I. 

Extended lay the prospect in Southern 
sublimity, and over it floated a translucent 
and glittering atmosphere, as the wild bee 
hummed its industrial song, and the hum¬ 
ming bird darted its lance-like-bill into 
the honey suckle’s spiral bells, while 
hovering above expanded blossoms, and 
seeming but the phantom of a feathered 
songster. Let us pause on the side of 
this hill, and contemplate, for an instant, 
the variety, richness and amplitude of 
nature in a southern forest. Yonder rolls 
a majestic and abounding river, as though 
the ardent sun had pierced earth’s bidden 
depths, dissolved the silver of her vast 
mines, and sent forth a molten flood to 
garnish and dignify the valley of the wild. 
On sweeps that stately stream with plain¬ 
tive ripple, till into the world-wide bosom 
of the Atlantic it casts its myriad waves, 
end is lost, like the hope of renown when 
it fades from the aspirations of genius. 
The banks of this river sometimes slope 
with gentle declivity, being encrusted 
with gravel and pebbles ;—sometimes 
they cut sheer into the water,—precipi¬ 
tous and blood-red, composed of the clay 
of hilly regions. The abrupt banks are 
often covered with foliage of deepest green, 
embellished with trumpet-flower, gold- 
colored jasmine, and a vast variety of 
creeping plants, which delight in a rich 
soil, sunshine and moisture. Over these 
wave the drooping branches of the ever 
weeping willow, as it hangs its graceful 
banners to the forest breeze, and gives 
forth those aerial whisperings consonant 
with the churchyard and the cemetery.— 
In the breaks and clefts of these banks, 
are likewise seen holly with scarlet ber¬ 
ries, elder with pale saffron flowers, wild 
clematis, sassafras, fringe-tree, and many 
floral treasures too numerous to specify. 

Leave, now, the half described banks 
of the stream,—advance into the arcades, 
temples and umbrageous groves of the 
everlasting forest. Look up to the emerald 


ceiling of that roof, which reveals, at 
intervals, the blue arch of heaven, yet 
subdues, with its vernal hue, the vivid 
rays of the day-king’s splendor. Silver- 
shafted sycamores, lordly live-oaks, and 
laurels of old renown, with towering pines, 
century-living oaks, and rough-coated 
hickory-trees furnish the pilasters, the 
domes and walls of these mighty cathe¬ 
drals ; and solemnly there, too, the fune¬ 
real cypress stands, and on its dismal 
branch perches Minerva’s wisdom bird, 
the ominous owl, blear-eyed and solitary, 
hating the day, and waiting till night 
shall shade the grand panorama of the 
forest, llnrk, the music of the wild! 
Shrilly chirp grass-hoppers as they bound 
up from the tall grass, and settle on gold¬ 
en-rod, or wild indigo. High and clear 
the mocking bird’s mimic song traverses 
the sylvan valley,—the piercing note of 
orested red-birds and mellifluous old-field 
larks swell the concert,—while, at times, 
the alligator harshly croaks,—the frog 
utters a dissonant sound, and the locust 
wails in lengthened strains. 

But look away to the uplands. There 
wave luxuriant fields of Indian corn, 
whose broad leaves, heaved by the sum¬ 
mer winds, are the flags of Ceres, as she 
advances to reap her autumnal honors. 
There the cotton-plant, which commands 
the commerce of the world, thickly stud¬ 
ded with bolls, and purple and yellow 
blossoms, will, ere long, spread a fleecy 
mantle on the broad fields, and, white as 
driven snow, dazzle the eye of the be¬ 
holder, and gladden his heart with pro¬ 
mises of golden gain. 

Let us advance to the hills. No more 
we feel the heavy tropic air of the south¬ 
ern swamp; its malaria and fragrant, 
though baneful odors, are behind us;— 
before, rises the healthful and romantic 
high grounds,—Carolina’s boast,—which, 
in respect to variety and loveliness of 
prospect, and salubrity of olimate, are 
unequalled by any portion of the world 
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which it has yet been our fortune to visit. 
A velvet carpet of green grass covers 
graceful undulations and Swiss-like de¬ 
scents. The cedars shaker like Lebanon; 
the walnut and catalpa, the red-oak and 
china-tree exult in the free breeze of the 
beautiful hills, and drive their strong 
roots deep into the genial soil, deriving 
thence a sustenance so abundant, that 
they are a glory among trees, and 
stand unsurpassed for symmetry of form, 
richness of hue, and majesty of develop¬ 
ment. Dogwood, sweet-brier, wild rose, 
wild violet, butterfly-weed, and cherokee- 
rose ornament the woods, and vain would 
be the effort to paint, or even name, the 
shrubs and flowers of this Arcadian re¬ 
gion. 

Yonder rises a magnificent edifice, its 
foundation of brick, arched and solid,— 
its superstructure of less heavy material, 
but forming a spacious and fairy-like pile, 
with balconies encircled by delicate trellis- 
work,—an observatory that commands 
a view of thirty miles. 'Tis now evening. 
A red, gold sunset lights up the western 
heaven. Pine trees give out their aromatic 
exhalations, and the whip-poor-will is 
singing in the dell. There is a pair sitting 
in the Southern portico of that tall edifice, 
and both are youDg, and one is fair,—0 
how fair 1 The very spirit of the clime 
seemed embodied in her soft, dream-like 
beauty. The eye was dark, and intense 
in its hazle hue,—the hair with a wave of 
gold amidst its auburn richness,—the skin 
pure as a white japonica,—the forehead 
unclouded, delicately veined, intellec¬ 
tual,—the eyebrow level, clearly traced, 
and with an expression so noble that it 
seemed to command the smile of the rose¬ 
bud lips, and mate the dignity of the full, 
decided chin. Sweetness and serenity, 
grace and feminine beauty,were combined 
in the aspect of this young girl. And he, 
who sat beside her, was one whom, once 
seen, weare apt to remember. His facewas 
regular, and there was power in his cold 
blue eye to whioh men were wont to defer. 
Yet a smile, like April sunshine, would, 
at times, steal over bis classic features, 
and that smile none could resist,—least 
of all could Clara resist it,—the ohild of 


wealth and luxury,—the spoiled darling 
of a great house,—the hope and promise 
of doating parents, and the beloved and 
admired of u wide circle of friends. In her 
hand was a volume of English poetry, and 
she was descanting on its beauties in a 
style which revealed to her European au¬ 
ditor that a youthful votary of the muse, 
onourtrans-Atlantic coast, could discover 
defects and appreciate excellencies even 
in a Thomas Campbell (next to Pope, the 
most polished of English poets.) 

“ Only see,”—she exclaimed, with ani¬ 
mation to her companion, “ Campbell 
talks of aloes in Pennsylvania ! The aloe 
is a tropical tree. In the West Indies 
you may find it, but not here.” 

“ And what care L for aloe-trees, or 
any, or all, your superb trees, or plants, 
Miss Harcourt? Noi I will not so coldly 
address you—my own beloved Clara 1 
What care I for Thomas Campbell, or even 
Campbell’s master, Dryden himself, when 
I see and hear you! Listen, then, Clara, 
dream of my youth,—child-love of a world 
wearied man I I came to your country 
in the spirit of wild adventure, and yet I 
am but a trembler in your presence.— 
Your father is satisfied as to my circum¬ 
stances, and the purport of my visit here. 
I would establish commercial relations, as 
he is aware, between the old country and 
the new, in which both he and I are 
largely interested. These affairs,—mere 
matters of business,—-are fully concluded. 
But 1 little dreamed, when entering oh 
such negotiations, to what peril I should 
be exposed,—for, 0 Clara, from the first 
moment when fate placed you before my 
eyes, no other object has seemed worth 
considering. I love you, Clara, with a 
love that even the children of the sun,-— 
your own countrymen,—cannot know. 
You burst upon me, in this Western land, 
with a soul-absorbing power few can com¬ 
prehend. 0, Clara, beloved of my heart, 
I must win you, or die.” 

And here the voice of the impassioned 
speaker sank to a hoarse whisper. The 
face of the maiden was very pale, and her 
eye drooped sorrowfully as he spoke, but, 
gathering courage, she faintly replied: 

“ Mr. Clifford, if it be as you say,—if 
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indeed you love me so truly, and if there 
be no bar to our union” (here her voice 
trembled, but she looked resolved, and 
continued)—“ if there be no bar to our 
union,—speak to my father first. I will 
hear you afterwards. Am 1 not right ?” 

"Surely,” ejaculated Clifford, as, in 
ecstasy, he folded her to his bosom, and, 
wrapping her mantle about her,—for it 
was now approaching the cool season in 
Southern latitudes,—he led her to an inner 
room where the family was, for the even¬ 
ing, assembled. 

CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Ilarcourt, the father of Clara, was 
a rich Southern planter. Though an 
adopted citizen of our own favored land, 
to England, the place of his nativity, his • 
affections clung with true British perti¬ 
nacity. Mr. Clifford had come to him 
with indisputable credentials. lie was of 
a high family ,—that Ilarcourt knew,— 
neither did he in any point, doubt the 
honor of his countryman. On the next 
day therefore, when Clifford formally de¬ 
manded the hand of his fair daughter, 
Clara, Mr. Ilarcourt freely consented to 
the proposed alliance, and only stipulated 
that the wedding should be postponed till 
his son Adolphus, now travelling on the 
European continent, should return home. 
He suggested further, that as his son was 
now so near the residence of Clifford’s 
family, be, Adolphus, should visit Clifford 
Hall, and intimate the connection soon to 
take place. 

" By no means—by no means, roy dear 
sir,” returned Clifford, to this propo¬ 
sition; "you will see, at once, that I 
ought, myself, to inform my parents and 
friends of this happy event; neither 
would I, on any account, delay your son’s 
return, since the time of my marriage, it 
seems, must depend on his presence 
here.” 

" I shall then write, and request that 
he will speedily sail for America,” re¬ 
joined Mr. Harcourt, “as otherwise he 
might spend years abroad.” 

Agreeably to this arrangement, Adol¬ 
phus Harcourt was informed cf his sister’s 


engagement, and desired to hasten home, 
as the first of September was the time 
named when that great event, the wed¬ 
ding, should *come off. And now all 
seemed glad and happy indeed at the 
grand house of the Ilarcourls, with the 
exception of Judy, the nurse of Clara, 
an old family servant,—one of those 
whose position in a household, at the 
South, is not readily understood by peo¬ 
ple unaccustomed to Southern manners— 
people who only guess at the semi-bar¬ 
barian language of the half-civilized 
negro, and imngine the relations of that 
personage with a family in which he or 
she is subordinate. But Judy loved Clara; 
dear to her pride, and dear to her wo¬ 
manly tenderness, had been, and still 
was, " de fair white ohild what her moder 
had putin her arms, and said, ‘Judy, 
take care ob dis baby, cause I is weak 
and feeble, and must gib it ober to your 
care, my good Judy.’” As the Koran 
to the Mohammedan, as Confucius to the 
Chinese, had been the command of her 
mistress to Judy. But we will allow her 
to express her own sentiments, commu¬ 
nicated, about this time, to her intimate 
friend, Delia, mistress of the dairy at 
Grove Hill, Mr. Harcourt’s residence. 
Now, Judy, being pretty much a woman 
of leisure, bestowed her presence where 
most agreeable to herself, and, entering 
the spring house, as it was called, built 
over a rivulet, and kept by Delia in the 
most exact order, seated herself on one 
of the pine-wood benches, usually devo¬ 
ted to the accommodation of large earthen 
milk-bowls, and, withdrawing from her 
furrowed brow the barred handkerchief, 
with which it was usually surmounted, 
with a face of deep concern, spoke thus: 

" Delia, my ’oman, l'is in trouble, and 
de heart o’ me not at res’.” 

" Sister Judy, what for is you oneasy? 
Aint all right wid you and missis? I 
sure your word is most good as law wid 
all de gnls and work people, and den I 
was tinking you would be so proud our 
young lady be a-goin’ to set up for her¬ 
self, and git married. She will take you 
home wid her, and den, sister Judy, you 
will hab more your own way dan you has 
here eben now.” 
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" Don't talk to me about sich as dat, 
Delia. I tell you my heart is like a load 
ob led in my bosom at dis blessed hour; 
for why ? I aint no believer in dat same 
fine lookin' gentleman what has got sich 
great power ober her dat she is all run 
wild 'bout him. But mind you, Delia, 
Mass’ Ernest Tatnall was de one she 
would lub, ef it was not for de oily 
tongue of dis same ole countryman, what 
can nebber look me straight in die face, 
and has come ober sweet Miss Clara wid 
his perlavrin' words, and sich talk 'bout 
castles and far off tings, jest as ef be was 
any better den our own born people. 
Now, Mass' Ernest was always de one 
she took to most before dis stranger made 
our house he home. A ebil day it was, 
when he done dat. I is free to tell you, 
Delia, I can’t a-bear his ways, and Peggy, 
(who daren't tell me a lie,) she say she 
seed a young lady's pictur in his bed¬ 
room dat she made up, what was a beauti¬ 
ful pictur. Yes, Delia, he may be great 
and he may be grand, but I tell you I 
fears his heart aint in de right place for 
all dat. But I is a poor serbant, my 
'oman, an' all I can do is to feel de heart 
ob me sorry, an* keep my trouble to my¬ 
self." 

"Is dis so?" responded Delia, with 
unfeigned commiseration, " is dis so, my 
sister ? Well, ef I had all de respect- 
ment and trustiness you has wid missis, I 
would jist speak out my mind, and giv' 
up de truth." 

Here Judy replaced her kerchief upon 
her head, and leaving the dairy, her 
friend's peculiar sphere, slowly ascended 
the hill which led to her master's resi¬ 
dence. She had not proceeded far on 
her way when she was encountered by a 
youth of most prepossessing appearance 
and address. There was much in this 
young man's exterior which was calcu¬ 
lated to interest and elicit admiration. 
He was of medium height, and yet he 
looked tall, so upright and fearless was 
his carriage. His eye was black as mid- 
night, and the profound of that eye was 
a thing to study; yet it looked you fairly 
in the face, and only interested by its ex¬ 
ceeding depth and sweetness. It was an 
eye to conquer and command, not by fear, 


but by an inward majesty, that won while 
it awed. His brow was massive. There 
was concentrated might in the jutting 
eyebrow—a straight nose-—lips which, 
but for their sadness, would seem burst¬ 
ing into a smile; and hair, rolled in loose 
curls of jetty blackness, finished the por¬ 
trait of this stranger—to us—not to Judy^ 
who, dropping a low curtsy, and bowing 
her head respectfully, thus addressed 
him: 

" Mass’ Ernest, my dear child ; let me 
call you so yit, for I is used like to speak 
de same to you as I does to Miss Clara, 
sence you was both ob you raised, I ken 
say, by me. 0 mass' Ernest, de face ob 
you is berry pale. Massa, what ken ole 
Judy do for you, my *on? Ahal I see 
how it be, and dough I can't speak, ebery 
ting is open to my wision. O, mass' 
Ernest, go now —may be it aint too late— 
apeak all you has to say. I is a poor 
coloured 'oman, but I ken see de right, 
when my betters is blind as de bats what 
ken be ketched any hour ob de shinin' 
day." 

A peculiar expression passed over the 
features of the youth at these words,—-a 
mingled expression of regret, hopeless¬ 
ness and pride; but, instantly controlling 
his emotions, whatever they might be, 
he rejoined: 

“ Mom Judy, you are a good soul, I 
know, but these things must not not be 
canvassed by people in your position. 
Excuse me, mom Judy, I am no longer a 
boy, and your young lady is no longer a 
child, as in the too happy time when I 
was admitted to her intimacy and your 
guardianship. All is now changed! 
mom Judy, and, henceforth, Clara and I 
can be nothing to each other—nothing. 
You must not talk to me in this way. I 
trust your young mistress will be blest 
in all the relations of life, and I will 
see her, once more, to tell her this, and 
bid her adieu. I intend soon to leave 
this country. As wcf may meet no more, 
kind friend of my childhood 1 accept 
from me a slight token of regard. I think 
you will value this—no one else does." 

So saying, Ernest drew forth a small 
and richly set picture of himself in early 
childhood, and, hazily adding the oon- 
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tents of his parse, placed all in the re* 
luctftnt hand of good old Judy; nor 
would he remain to hear her profuse 
thanks, and lamentations, at the failure 
of her hopes. Judy, left alone, gazed 
after the retreating form of her com* 
panion, and continued talking to herself; 

“ How did all dis come to pass ? I is 
sure mass' Ernest—bless de boy!—an' 
my Miss Clara was made for one anoder. 
Here nius’ be some wrong doin' or mis* 
onderstandin'-—dere mus’1 My ole eyes 
has seed many wise people actin' jist as ef 
dey had no sense,—dey great white folks, 
too,—*but dis does beat all. Well," and 
she wiped a tear from her eye, “ Farrer 
goberns de whole world, an' He only ken 
make de crooked way straight, and right 
de wrong, wheresomever it may be." 

And Judy took her way despondingly 
to her own apartment. Neither was 
she seen to interest herself about her 
usual employments. 


CHAPTER III. 

Clara sat alone in a summer-house, at 
the extremity of a shrubbery in which 
she often walked. There was a look of 
resolve in her pale face never before seen 
there, and ber hazle and loving eye had 
caught the coldness peculiar to that of 
Conrad Clifford himself. If but a faded 
and stray leaf came wafted on the pass¬ 
ing breeze she started and turned yet 
paler. An open volume lay upon her 
knee; her head was thrown back, as 
though she was busy with proud thoughts. 
Yet there was no pride in the expression 
of her form, as she leaned heavily against 
the trellis-work which supported ber, and 
a careful observer might have seen that 
her lids were wet with unshed tears, and 
her beautiful lips, by their compression, 
denoted an inward struggle, which, if it 
were past, had left its traces there. Clara 
had been the spoiled child of prosperity. 
Of self-government she knew but little, 
though native good sense and fine taste 
had saved her from many follies. She 
was beautiful and winning,—perfectly 
sincere, butsometimes wilful and haughty. 


She had been, for many years, the con¬ 
stant playmate of Ernest Tatnall, and 
though never considering him in the light 
of a lover, he had been held by her in 
the highest esteem. Indeed, she knew not 
how strongly this affection, “ which had 
grown with her growth and strengthened 
with her strength,” was inwoven with 
her very nature. She bad admired Clif¬ 
ford's noble and courtly air, his regular 
beauty, and that nameless charm which 
men of the world exercise over the un¬ 
initiated. She hud been flattered by his 
undisguised admiration of herself. Am¬ 
bition, too, lent its aid in placing ber on 
her present footing with the elegant 
stranger. But all these things would 
never have procured the engagement 
which now existed between her and her 
father's guest, were it not for circum¬ 
stances which we will briefly narrate. 
An artful insinuation, first made by Clif¬ 
ford, and afterwards apparently con¬ 
firmed by recent events, hud induced her 
to believe fully that Ernest was indiffer¬ 
ent to her; indeed, that his heart and 
vows were irrevokably given to another. 
Then it was that,—knowing herself be¬ 
loved by the stranger, as ull his actions 
proved, and as he most unequivocally 
declared,—she strove, with all the force 
of a strong will, and all the incentives of 
pride and injured feeling, to establish for 
Clifford a throne in her heart, and she 
dreamed she had done this, —she said, 
“ he is my fate, or I will make him so." 
How many misguided women has this 
false sentiment led to the altar, and how 
many, alas, live to deplore its falsity! 

But Clara was communing with her 
own spirit in the summer house, and 
there was one present to her imagination 
whose image she could not banish. The 
great, dark brows of Ernest seemed bent 
on her with doubt and dismay, and those 
deep, unfathomable eyes of his were read¬ 
ing her soul, and calmly reproaching her 
—woman’s instinct: “I would not be 
compelled to school myself into loving 
him , but there is a great gulf between 
us—both plighted elsewhere ; he recre¬ 
ant first. For what can I condemn my¬ 
self? Indeed he was never more intimately 
associated with me than he can be again, 
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and why do I reproach myself with pres¬ 
ent engagements, as though he had part 
or lot in the matter? Well, well!” 
And the fair girl passed her taper fingers 
through the long Saxon curls of her 
beautiful, gold-striped hair. “Well, what 
am I thinking of? My wedding, I sup¬ 
pose—and how lady Clifford, of Clifford 
Hall, will blush, when she introduces to 
her aristocratic visitants an American 
girl, whom her Bon married out of pure 
romance, and took home to mortify his 
mother’s pride.” 

Here the look of resolve seemed to die 
away on Clara’s face, and in its place, 
came one of irresolution—even despon¬ 
dency. 

“Conrad! yes, he is noble, self-sacrifi- 
cing, generous. He must save me from 
this—he must make our western world 
his home; and Ernest! I cannot bear 
that look from him. What shall I do? 
I have half a mind to dismiss Clifford, 
cut Ernest forever, and, like Rebecca, 
Isabel, of Scotland, and all wise women, 
enjoy only single blessedness. Where 
do my thoughts wander ?” 

Ernest himself was before her. The 
ashen hue of death overspread her fea¬ 
tures. She half started, and clung to the 
ba1lu8trnde for - support. There was, in 
reality, the portentous brow of her day¬ 
dream bent on her. There were the un¬ 
searchable eyes looking into her heart’s 
mysteries, and there was the mouth, in¬ 
dicative of suffering and sorrow, which had 
never borne those indications before. 
Neither spoke, and yet volumes might be 
rend in the eyes of both. At last Clara, 
collecting herself, as women are wont to 
do, in extremity, said, in faltering ac¬ 
cents : 

“Ernest—Mr. Tatnall—report says that 
you are about to marry Miss Fitz Allan- 
I wish to tender you my good wishes— 
we have been so long friends, intimate 
friends.” 

And the white hand was tremblingly 
extended, and the features assumed again* 
the coldness and hauteur which became 
the destined bride of Conrad Clifford. 
But red grew Ernest’s truthful brow, and 
his powerful eye flashed with unwonted 
fire. Instantly he comprehended all ; 


and with one foot advanced, and his right 
arm thrown out in the matchless grace 
of natural eloquence, as though he con¬ 
fronted some deadly, though unseen foe, 
he ejaculated, in thrilling accents, these 
words, fearful in their emphasis: 

“Clara, I am falsely betrayed! What 
man or demon has done this ? Dare I 
lead another to the altar, when my whole 
being—my life’s love—every aspiration 
even of my childhood belong to you, and 
you alone. And this deep and deathless 
passion was treasured in secresy and si¬ 
lence till a time should come to warrant 
its revealings—till I could say proudly to 
yoitr father, 'wealth and distinction are 
mine,’ and hard would I have toiled, 
fully, uncompromisingly would I have 
given my youth’s energies to this single 
object—the far off hope of winning you 
at last; for 0, Clara, in ray blind folly 
and presumption, I never doubted you. 
But why continue thus ? I see it was 
all a cruel error, and bitter, most bitter 
has been my waking from an illusion too 
glorious to be real, too much removed 
from the common experience of life to 
have its verification, at least in this 
world.” 

It is a fearful thing to see manhood! 
weep, but the voice of the excited speak? 
er, at this point, fairly gave way; tears,, 
hot and burning, streamed down his-, 
cheeks, and he seemed, for the instant,., a- 
very ohild. But, pausing, the pride* of 
his strong sex came over him, aad-he 
added, almost coldly: 

“Adieu, Clara; we will never meet 
more! Think of me only os of ea&put 
away, and, if you can, think kindly of me 
also.” 

He was gone 1 Clara awoke, at once, 
to a full knowledge of her true- feelings 
towards him, and a crushing sense of all 
she had lost, almost bore her to the earth. 
A high sense of honor was an inherent 
principle of her nature, and she felt 
humbled and debased, in her own eyes, 
that she was now bound by promise to 
one, when her heart, undeceived, awaken¬ 
ed, had, in its inmost recesses,, responded 
to the affection of another*. Yftt honor 
asserted the superior claims^of £Ufford. 
She would n jt re treat. Ernest must be 
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relinquished, forgotten. She must cast 
a mantle of oblivion over him, and all 
the associations of early life. But who 
could ever banish from the soul youth’s 
sweet recollections ? As well might we 
bid the waves of ocean subside, and lie 
calm at our command—as well break the 
diamond, and expect to see its fragments 
sparkle no more, as strive to extinguish 
the beatified recollections which cluster 
around life’s enchanted morning! And 
so she found, when the effort had been 
made, and the appalling truth confirmed. 


CHAPTER IV. 

But we leave the dwelling of the Har- 
courts for a brief time, and attend Adol¬ 
phus Harcourt in his travels abroad. He 
bad, for two jrears, traversed the conti¬ 
nent. Italia’s realm, bounteously blest 
by nature, glorified by art, adorned by 
pofttry, and hallowed as the home of 
heroes, now no longer dwellers of the 
earth, he had visited. At Hadrian’s 
tomb, he had watched the softened splen¬ 
dor of Italian moonlight, as olive tree and 
vine, citron and lime groves, orange trees 
and cypress, stood bathed in its yellow 
lustre. He had climbed the Alpine 
heights, where scarce a chamois hunter 
could find footing—where the mighty 
avalanche rolls its tremendous and con¬ 
centrated weight of frozen waters, alike 
on the happy cottage and the rural vil¬ 
lage, as overthrow and death come sud¬ 
denly attendant on the thunder peal of 
its downward march. He had visited the 
golden vintage hills of Spain, noted the 
Moorish splendor of her fallen fanes, the 
stately dignity of her titled Dons, and the 
darkly witching eyes of her graceful and 
veiled Donnas. He had mounted the 
grim height of preoipices which overlook 
Highland trosachs and dells. He had 
gssed on blue lake Katrine, and inhaled 
the delicious air of Scottish hills, heath 
scented, and pure as the faith of Albyn’s 
noble sons. In cities, too, had a portion 
of his sojourn been passed. London, the 
mart of the world, with its ancient sins 
and its ancient glory, recorded in every 


land, had, for a brief space, engrossed his 
attention. Here he had curiously scanned 
those archives of fame, and repositories 
of art, which are so charming to the 
scholar, and interesting to the traveller. 
In Paris he had looked on the ultra re¬ 
finement of civilization merging into 
vice, till all that should be lovely was 
hideous, and human nature forgot its 
charms, so ably was it aped by art. He 
had roved over the picturesque hills of 
green Erin, and the more sober, if less 
romantic, domain of the Welshman. 

His father’s letter reached him in the 
English metropolis, as he sat, with a 
small company of friends, at the Albion, 
famed for its recherche viands, no less 
than for the selectness of its patrons. 
Eagerly Adolphus seized the missive, 
with its numerous stamps and foreign 
air. “A letter from my father, Cuth- 
bert,” said he to a young gentleman with 
whom he was, at the instant, conversing. 
“A letter from my father ; pray will you 
excuse me for a moment?” Cuthbert 
lighted his cigar, and bowing courteous¬ 
ly, left his friend to the perusal of his 
letter. Adolphus shaded his eyes with 
his hand, read and re-read the epistle, 
and, suddenly starting up, rejoined his 
associate: 

“Cuthbert,” said he, placing his arm 
in that of his friend, and joining him in 
his promenade, “do you know a family 
of the name of Clifford? George, Earl 
of Clifford, is the old lord, and my lady 
was from some famous house, I forget 
which, in your heraldrio records.” 

“Let me see,” returned Cuthbert, med¬ 
itating. “Yes, I have it. You remem¬ 
ber Norton, of Norton, to whom I intro¬ 
duced you at our club? Well, Norton 
married Lord Clifford’s daughter, who is, 
I am informed, a lovely woman. There 
were two brothers in the Clifford family. 
The eldest, Godfrey, who will heir his 
father’s title, took a strange fancy to the 
East Indies, and is abroad somewhere 
now. The second son, Conrad, has gone 
to America, and that is the amount of 
my cognizance of the Cliffords.” 

“Have you any personal acquaintance 
with any member of that family,” asked 
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Adolphus, lowering his voice to a whis¬ 
per, and adding with emotion, “I must 
make you my confidant. I do this freely, 
as I am sure of the honor and nobleness 
of your character. Here is a communi¬ 
cation from my father, which announces 
the marriage of my only sister as about 
being consummated with this same Con¬ 
rad Clifford. I must and will see these 
people before 1 leave England, which my 
father enjoins me to do immediately, in 
order that I 'may be present at my sister’s 
nuptials. But, I tell you frankly, Cuth- 
bert, instead of returning in the next 
steamer to New York, as my father sug¬ 
gests that I should do, I will send an ex¬ 
cuse for two or three weeks, and make 
this visit, which, you may readily see 
will be an awkward one to my future 
relatives, the Cliffords.” 

Cuthbert mused an instant, and re¬ 
plied : 

“You are right, Harcourt, quite right 
in this matter. There was Miss Clifford, 
previous to her marrige with Norton, of 
whom I spoke before, who visited at Sir 
John Cuthbert’s, and I knew her there. 
Charles, a brother of Norton, was my 
chum in college. Yes, on the strength 
of family acquaintance, I will go with you 
to Clifford Hall. But I warn you, in 
advance, that they are a proud race, and 
you must approach the delicate matter 
you just now intimated, with great tact. 
My lady, of Clifford, was a Somerset, and 
beautiful as all her race have been, has, 
at the same time, a large share of arro¬ 
gance and exclusiveness.” 

Adolphus elevated his head at this in¬ 
timation, and while his face glowed with 
honest feeling, responded: 

“Were she, my dear Cuthbert, a queen 
on her throne, and did she wield the scep¬ 
tre of the world, she might be proud of 
an alliance with Clara Harcourt; for my 
sister is one on whom the blights of a 
false civilization have not fallen. She is 
pure as Alpine snow—beautiful, highly 
intellectual, and—” 

But here Adolphus, pausing, blushed 
at his own enthusiasm, and bowed apolo¬ 
getically for the warmth of his eulogium 


on one with whom he was so nearly con¬ 
nected. 

The friends were soon on the way to 
Clifford Hall, and they conversed on top¬ 
ics interesting to one, os he imparted, and 
to the other as he received information, 
regarding English manners, prejudices, 
and modes of life. At last, Clifford park 
opened before them, green, and broad, 
with its rich yielding carpet of soft grass, 
its clumps and groves of trees, its ant¬ 
lered deer, marble fountains and artificial 
lakes. Through this area passed the two 
young men, and then the great Hall burst 
on their vision, like a grand thought 
amidst our reveries. Somewhat touched 
by time it was, yet in a state of perfect 
preservation, and looked defyingly from 
its ancient site, as an old warrior with 
undiminished strength grasps his battle 
axe, and surveys the field of conflict. 
The severe aspect of the bouse lessened 
when it was more nearly approached, and 
the elegance within became fairly dis¬ 
cernible. Its windows were richly draped 
with curtains of heavy silk and costly 
embroidery. Marble vases, of ample 
size, filled with rare exotics, sent per¬ 
fumed airs through half opened case¬ 
ments and doors ajar. While statues, in 
every variety of graceful repose, occupied 
their appropriate niches at angle and 
curve, and mounds and terraces, grottoes 
and pagodas—the joint products of taste 
and wealth, art and refinement, every 
where delighted the eye, and gratified 
that innate sense of beauty, in different 
degrees, common to all. 

The Hall bell was rung. A liveried 
servant was instantly in attendance. 
“My Lord Clifford was at home, and 
would see his visitors shortly.” In the 
meantime, they were ushered into his 
lordship’s library, and the consequential 
waiter retired; nor was his lordship long 
in making his appearance, and greeted 
his guests with great urbanity. When 
informed that his son, Conrad, was now 
a guest at Harcourt’s residence, he seem¬ 
ed gratified,—scanned Adolphus with 
perfectly well-bred interest, and, shaking 
Cuthbert’s hand warmly, declared “no- 
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thing could give him greater pleasure 
than welcoming a nephew of Sir John 
Guthbert to Clifford Hall, especially as he 
came accompanied by a young gentlemen 
to whoso hospitable house he felt himself 
under peculiar obligations.” 

Lord Clifford was certainly a high-toned 
gentleman, and his tall form, grace of ut¬ 
terance, and chivalrio air, rendered him 
a fitting master of his noble house, as well 
as a charming host and agreeable com¬ 
panion. 

“ You will, of oourse, remain here for 
some days,” continued Lord Clifford, 
“and as you are doubtless fatigued with 
travel, and desire the repose of your own 
apartments, I will order you shown thith¬ 
er. Adieu, then, till dinner at half-past 
six.” 

Lord Clifford then rang, and consign¬ 
ing our visitors to the guidance of a do¬ 
mestic, left them them with a courteous 
inclination of the head and a smile of 
great sweetness. 

“ I confess I am, so far, perfectly de¬ 
lighted with all I see and hear,” remark¬ 
ed Cuthbert to Adolphus, as soon as they 
were fairly alone in the magnificent 
chamber assigned them. “Look there! 
and tell me if a gentleman’s seat in mer¬ 
ry England is not something to admire ?” 

He pointed to a view of still loveliness, 
as he spoke, which lay spread out before 
the open window. All the softness and 
quiet of an English prospect stoud rovealed 
by autumnal sunshine. The squirrel leap¬ 
ed from tree to tree; flocks bleated in the 
far off plains, and cottages of a thriving 
tenantry dotted the distant scene. 

In due time dinner was announced, 
and, led forth to the gorgeous dining¬ 
room, our friends, with some trepidation, 
after a formal introduction to Lady Clif¬ 
ford and two other ladies, seated them¬ 
selves at table. Lady Clifford was elab¬ 
orately dressed. Her form, brought out 
to the be9t advantage, was rather dimin¬ 
utive, but she moved like a fairy. Her 
•eyes were light blue, her eye-brows ex¬ 
ceedingly black, and her redundant hair, 
plaited and arranged in the Greek style, 
was of a dark brown shade. Her nose 
was aquiline, and the dilated nostril and 


delicate ear asserted her aristocratic de¬ 
scent. But the mouth was by far the most 
expressive feature of her face. A short 
upper, and slightly protruding under lip, 
guarded by dimples in either cheek, 
caused it to appear pretty and piquant, 
but a latent scorn mingled with its con¬ 
descending sm>le; and when in repose, it 
was decided and almost forbidding. Her 
neck wns white, delicate and arched like 
the swan’s ; her hands and feet were per¬ 
fect, and a natural lisp rather added to 
the interest one felt while she spoke. 
When her eye fell full on you, you could 
not exactly define its meaning, but there 
was the precise cold glance before noted 
as belonging to Conrad Clifford, her fa¬ 
vourite son, who greatly resembled her 
altogether. Under her especial care he 
had imbibed many false ideas, being in¬ 
dulged in his most extravagant and un¬ 
reasonable wishes, and always preferred 
to his elder brother, Godfrey, who, both 
personally and mentally, was the coun¬ 
terpart of the good old Earl. 


CHAPTER Y. 

My Lady took Adolphus under her sole 
patronage during dinner,—had eyes and 
ears for no one else, and evinced sincere 
disappointment when, in answer to her 
inquiries respecting Conrad, he assured 
her he had never seen her son, having 
been simply informed by letter that he 
was an intimate friend of his father’s 
family. He did not deem it proper at 
this time to add more, but determined, as 
there was a party expected at Clifford 
Hall in the evening, then to make a com¬ 
munication on which he thought so much 
depended. He fancied that a tete-a-tete 
with her ladyship could be more ensily 
procured while in a crowd, thnn when 
only in the presence of the family circle, 
and iu this conjecture 1 e was right. 

Lady Clifford seemed resolved to make 
a lion of Adolphus, and presenting him 
with grace, to the company, commenced 
expressing her admiration of his country, 
its scenery, &c., of which she had read 
and heard. There was one among the ele- 
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gant looking women who filled her lady¬ 
ship’s drawing rooms, whose appearance 
struck him as very interesting. She was 
young, pale and slight, with a figure 
drooping as a willow branch. Her hair 
was unusually light; her eyes soft blue, 
and an indescribable melancholy pervad¬ 
ed her voice, looks and actions. There 
was evidently but little interest for her in 
the glittering scene by which she was en¬ 
vironed. At dinner, (for she was one of the 
ladies present,) he had scarcely noticed 
her, but, now, amidst a smiling crowd, 
her deep dejection and wandering eye im¬ 
pressed him with the belief that some 
heavy calamity bore her down, and her 
heart shared none of the hilarity attend¬ 
ant on gay parties. She was much with 
Lady Clifford, and seemed to consider her 
almost the only person present with 
whom she held any kind of sympathy. 

“ Look at this superb bigonia, Mr. Ilar- 
court,” said Lady Clifford, as she led 
Adolphus to a recess, where the flower 
she named was set, in full bloom, filling 
a rich china vase. The fragile young 
girl was with her, as, seating herself on 
an ottoman, she motioned him to be seat¬ 
ed also, and continued: 

“ Conrad has a taste for flowers, and I 
please myself with thinking how many 
rare things of the sort he will bring with 
him from America.” 

“ There are other flowers which your 
son is likely to transfer to this land, or 
at least one other, I should say, a rare 
and lovely one.” 

“ I do not at all comprehend you,” said 
her Ladyship carelessly, and glancing 
quickly at her pale companion, who evi¬ 
dently started, and was deathly white. 

“ I mean, to be brief, my lady, that 
your son, as I am advised, waits only my 
return, to lead to the altar a near relative 
of my own, and—” 

But here a faint scream from the young 
lady, expressive of most heart-wrung ag¬ 
ony, interrupted him, and she fell quite 
senseless to the floor. Lady Clifford 
looked angrily at Adolphus, and, drawing 
her figure to its full height, said, with 
cutting scorn : 

“ Dare you tell me this, impudent in¬ 


truder ! Behold in that lady, whom the 
infamous falsehood you have just uttered 
has well nigh killed, Augusta Clifford, 
the wife of that Conrad whom you so 
foully slander! ” 

A scene of confusion instantly ensued, 
during which the lady was borne away; 
but Adolph us stood like one petrified. 
He beheld his beloved sister on the brink 
of a frightful precipice. He realized, to 
the fullest extent, her danger and his 
house’s impending disgrace. The hall 
and its occupants faded from his eyes. 
He was as one entranced, and how long 
he would thus have remained we know 
not, but his friend was at his side, and, 
taking his arm, said kindly : 

“ My dear Harcourt, there is some 
6trange mistake here. We must leave 
the hall instantly, though the hour is 
late.” 

Roused by Cuthbert’s words, Adolphus 
strode haughtily away, and was immedi¬ 
ately on the road to London. To Cuthbert 
he said nothing of the shock he had re¬ 
ceived, but a few hours before his depar¬ 
ture for America, while sitting with his 
friend, the latter made the following com¬ 
munication, which we will give in his 
own language: 

“ My dear Harcourt, I most sincerely 
sympathise with you in the distressing 
affair, which is both a scandal and re¬ 
proach to the time-honoured house of 
Clifford—to say nothing of the heart¬ 
burning and woe it must cause elsewhere. 
But I was about to inform you that, since 
coming to town, I have heard the history 
of that poor creature who fainted when 
your revelation was made to Lady Clif¬ 
ford, and who now lies on a bed of sick¬ 
ness, from which she will never recover. 
Augusta Clifford is the niece, ward and 
heiress of a country gentleman, Mr. Stan¬ 
hope, of great wealth, but eccentric and 
peculiar. His niece he worships with the 
devotion of a man who has but one ob¬ 
ject on which to centre his affections. 
She has been greatly admired, and is, as 
you see, even now, scarcely more than a 
child. Lady Clifford, being a family 
connexion, assumed the task of bringing 
her out. Augusta was, necessarily, much 
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with Conrad, and became attached to 
him with all the wild enthusiasm of life’s 
earliest dream of love. Lady Clifford is 
a woman of the world. Conrad was, 
after nil, but a younger son, and if a 
wealthy bride were secured, with his 
proud family connexions, his fortune 
would be made. The extreme youth of 
both parties was an objection to immedi¬ 
ate marriage, but a much more insur¬ 
mountable difficulty existed in the de¬ 
termined resolution of Mr. Stanhope, 
that Augusta should remain single till 
she came of age. A declaration once 
made by Mr. Stanhope, was like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. From his 
strong resolves there could be no appeal. 
Besides, lady Clifford shrewdly suspected 
that her son, Conrad, was not agreeablo 
to the old gentleman, who had once re¬ 
marked, to her great mortification, that 
‘ Godfrey had in him the stern stuff of 
old Sir Reginald Clifford, who was every 
inch a soldier, arid no milksop, as, he 
feared, her younger son, Conrad would 
be/ Her ladyship compressed her lips 
at this, and their natural expression of 
irony and derision settled darkly upon 
them. At this instant her resolve was 
taken. There should be a private mar¬ 
riage between Conrad and Augusta Stan¬ 
hope, which would put it out of the 
power of either to change. She knew 
the fickleness and want of principle which 
were cardinal faults Jn the character of 
Conrad. She did not distrust Augusta for 
a reason like this. Too fairly was truth 
written on tho mild brow of the maiden 
for a supposition of the kind. But she 
did fear that her matured judgment 
would discover the worthlessness of a 
lover now adored with the unreasoning 
fervor, known but once in a human life. 
Prosperous or miserable, in its realiza¬ 
tion, how that morning dream clings 
about the fibres of our hearts! Dyed in 
the hues of heaven, fanned by enchanted 
airs, guarded by pure love, how does even 
its sacred memory shed a distant light on 
after years, when the world is dark and 
friends are few! Even in the golden 
lap of prosperity, we turn to it with vain 
yearnings, and feel, as we grasp ambition, 


or secure any aim for which we have 
'toiled, that this one pearl of life out¬ 
values all its after possessions—wealth, 
fame, or power. 

u And such was the love which Au¬ 
gusta Stanhope has borne, and still bears, 
to Conrad Clifford. My Lady had pro¬ 
cured the marriage, was present at its 
ceremony, and only concealed it from 
motives of policy, as we have seen. Poor 
Augusta felt that she had acted a part, 
and lived under the misery of conceal¬ 
ment and deception for more than a year, 
when the faithless Conrad, weary of his 
young bride, and the restraints imposed 
by her continual presence, declared that, 
as Mr. Stanhope was growing more and 
more infirm, he thought a year or two 
would end his life, and that, in the mean¬ 
time, to avoid a denouement, he had de¬ 
cided on foreign travel. He had, he said, 
been too long tied to his mother’s apron- 
strings (my lady was unacquainted with 
such a vulgar thing as on apron)—that 
being a trite form.of expression, and 
only adopted to give colour to his restless 
desire for change. * At all events,’ said 
he, * I will remain abroad till the old man 
dies, and Augusta has secured his estate, 
and then wo will meet on better terms, 
novelty enhancing our former affection/ 

“ He went to America, and won, I 
doubt not, by the European elegance of 
Southern mansions, the high-bred hospi¬ 
tality of Southern gentlemen, and the 
houri-like charms of Southern beauties, 
delayed, on false pretences, his sojourn 
at Harcourt House, because, in truth, his 
heart was captivated by the beauty, in¬ 
telligence, and accomplishments of your 
sister. Passion, for the first time, really 
possessed his soul, and he determined, at 
whatever cost, to secure the object of his 
love. Accustomed to make his own 
wishes a law—unused to sober reason, or 
the dictates of right principle, he be¬ 
lieved that bis former marriage could be 
annulled, as the party was under age; 
or, even if this were impossible, that he 
could spend many years—a life-time, if 
he chose—with the lovely Clara. What 
her fate might be, if detection followed 
the base act he proposed, never troubled 
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him. He was one of those accustomed, 
to oonsider himself first in all things, and 
little regarded the welfare of others, pro¬ 
vided he himself had his views furthered; 
and this, my dear Adolphus, as I take it, 
is the history of a most unmanly and de¬ 
testable course of conduct, which your 
immediate presence at home can alone 
prevent from producing most disastrous 
results.” 

Adolphus grasped the hand of the 
young Englishman, and exclaimed: 

“ 0, Cuthbert, had I the wings of the 
wind, how soon would my errand be sped! 
As it is, I must abide those cruel delays 
which I may not avert, and which will, 
perhaps, seal the fate of Clara Harcourt, 
my sister, of whom I was so proud— 
who, in my vain security, I supposed set 
apart from even the approach of rude¬ 
ness, much more of villainy. Yes! I 
must wait till the commander of this 
steamer says, ‘We are ready/ (Were 
the Atlantic telegraph in active opera¬ 
tion, I might hope for speedy communi¬ 
cation, and my misery would be les¬ 
sened.) As it is, I must wait! What 
an awful word that * wait 1 is to the 
fevered anxiety of a mind which looks 
upon delay os a calamity worse than 
death. Adieu, my friend, I must be a- 
board in due season, and remember, that 
though I despise the name of Clifford as 
I do that of mean treachery, yet I rever¬ 
ence the virtue of a Cuthbert, English¬ 
man though he be, and allied to English 
nobles.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

And now the proud ship was fairly 
launched into the glassy world-encircling 
ocean. Majestically she trod the waters, 
and over her streamed the lion-banner of 
unconquered Britain. There was sun¬ 
light on ocean's dark-blue bosom, and a 
white foam on her slow rolling waves, as 
the noble ship cut rapidly through the 
yielding element, and, like a creature of 
human intelligence, marched straight to 
the western world, to which the star of 


empire bad preceded her, and to whose 
friendly shores she had already conveyed 
so many, who would convert the desert 
into the garden, the forest into the city, 
and the solitary woodland into the cul¬ 
tured plantation. On she sped, and 
though no prosperous breezes blew, yet 
was her course uninterrupted. The all- 
conquering power of steam drove her on; 
As action rightly guided, develops the 
discoveries of genius, so her iron wheel, 
which divided old ocean's sluggish waters, 
asserted to the world mind's element-con¬ 
trolling might. Franklin had, long ago, 
grasped the wing of lightning, and an¬ 
other son of the West had since bound 
fire to the purposes of man; for steam 
propels not only the leviathan of the 
ocean, but the tremendous rattling car, 
as it shoots past bill and dale, river and 
city, plain and forest,—a wonder of 
modern discovery, a triumph and a glory 
to our own day and generation ! 

But we digress. Day had withdrawn 
her red mantle from the deep, when 
Cynthia, saffron queen of solemn night, 
trod, with silver footsteps, her ocean do¬ 
main. High rode her pale car in heaven's 
calm profound, and here and there a 
star greeted her, as clouds, at first light, 
but 60 on assuming a gloomier hue, sailed 
past the horizon, and, congregating in 
the West, put on their black battle 
armour, and sent out their warrior-voiced 
winds to herald a coming tempest. 
Gloomily moaned a world of sluggish 
but illimitable waters, as the storm-spirit 
brooded ominously over their mighty 
profound, and clapped his wings when 
mournful thunder rolled over the heavens, 
and instant volleys of jagged lightning 
darted athwart a portentous atmosphere. 
Slowly rose the ocean, groaning heavily, 
as it shook off the lethargy of inaction, 
and roused itself to the conflict. Up rose 
its mountain waves, like an army of 
steeds rushing to battle, bestrode by riders 
whose white plumes wave grandly, as, 
with perfect discipline, they gallop over a 
vast war-plain. 

And now the struggle, in truth, came! 
The gallant ship strained and groaned 
and lurched, as she mounted wave after 
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wave, and boldly presented her adventur¬ 
ous prow to old Neptune's vignurous 
blows. Adolphus stood upon the deck. 
His countenance was very pale, and, ad¬ 
vancing to the commander of the steamer 
—a man of tried courage and acknow¬ 
ledged skill— 

44 Captain,” said he, “ tell me what 
our fate is likely to be, and whether, if 
we are to perish, there is any chance of 
our communicating with our friends,— 
at least, I mean, what are the measures, 
however hopeless, resorted to in such ex¬ 
tremity, for transmitting intelligence, 
though they be likely, a million to one, 
to fail?” 

44 Young man,” said the captain, sor¬ 
rowfully, while courage sat on his bronzed 
features, 44 you are no sailor, I see, and 
this blow must continue nine days, at 
least, before I give up the ship, if she 
continue so long living upon the waters. 
We must now combat their rage. When 
sinking, we can seal the perishing man's 
letter in a bottle, and consign its brittle 
envelope to chance, Providence, fate, or 
what you will.” 

An instant crash here prevented and 
concluded the captain's discourse. He 
walked rapidly to the stern of the agi¬ 
tated vessel, and soon his stentorian voice 
was heard ordering, inspiring and nerv¬ 
ing those under his control. Adolphus, 
quite unused to scenes of this kind, awed 
and impressed by the perils of those 
44 who go down to the sea in ships,” re¬ 
tired to his own cabin, preferring a prayer 
to Him in whose hands are the tempests 
and swift-winged winds, 44 who maketh 
His pavilion round about Him dark 
waters and thick clouds of the sky.” 

Sweetly rose the clear sunshine of the 
succeeding day on the scene of the late 
tempest. A tremendous swell alone 
indicated last night’s elemental strife, 
and the brave ship plied her mighty 
wheels as steadily as though no obstacle 
had disturbed the equanimity of her 
voyage over ocean's sunless caves, where 
orient pearls, dead men’s skulls, agate, 
wedges of gold, coral and sea dowers, 
are forever folded in the winding-sheet of 
restless, cold and crystal waters. 


We return to Grove Hill and its in¬ 
habitants, where preparations for Clara 
Harcourt's marriage were going forward 
on a scale of great magnificence ; while 
Judy maintained an aspect of solemn 
meditation, visiting her fiiend of the 
spring-house, Delia, daily, and confiding 
to her appreciative ears the dilemma in 
which she found herself. 

It was autumn now—the poetic autumn 
of Southern latitudes. All the trees of 
the forest were changed in hue, save live 
oaks, whose mournful moss swept the 
earth beneath their wide-spreading 
branches, and sighed as autumn gales 
swayed their graceful drapery to and fro, 
—and upright pines, with their strong, 
tall trunks and plumy crests, which gave 
out a murmur resembling ocean's distant 
roll, and laurel trees, consecrated to 
vitorious wreathes, because we would 
vainly attempt to perpetuate human re¬ 
nown, and seek its symbol in 44 the laurel 
never sere.” Bay leaves were richly spot¬ 
ted, and came flying down at intervals, 
dying, but greatly beautified by the pro¬ 
cess of decay. Oaks were shrouded in 
crimson, rich as a monarch's garb. Sassa¬ 
fras and China-trees were golden yellow. 
The tints softened one into the other like 
colours in the rainbow, and everywhere 
enlivened the forest and adorned the up¬ 
lands with a mellow grandeur, soon to 
merge into winter’s desolation. The 
great river, wandering in sunlight, 
seemed to catch the varied hues of over¬ 
hanging vines, gigantic trees, and many- 
flowered shrubs, which garnished and 
glorified its sinuous windings, and drew 
sustenance from its exhaustless waters. 
Guided by Nature’s mysterious instincts, 
the jetty wild duck floated slowly on 
Southern waves, rejoicing in the plenty 
of abundant harvests, and avoiding the 
bleak gales of a less favoured region. 
Blue-birds were exultant for abandoning 
the task of initiating their young in the 
mysteries of airy flight, they dismissed 
the fledglings to their fate, and sitting 
free on lofty branches, sang their fare¬ 
well song to summer, while thrashers 
and twittering sparrows joined in the 
lay. 
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Luscious were the fruits even of un¬ 
cultivated Nature in those Southern 
lands ! Wild-grape arbours wound about 
the trunks and limbs of her forest mon- 
archs, and offered purple treasures to the 
' hand of the gatherer. Persimmons, rich 
as the West Indian star apple, were so 
abundant as to suggest the idea of mere 
waste in the river swamp. Hickory-nuts 
strewed the ground, and covered the over¬ 
hanging bough. Sloes, black as night, 
hung in clusters about the way of the 
wanderer, and mellow May-pops invited 
his hand. Chinquapins opened their 
thorny coats, ready for use; and haws, 
the apples of the wilderness, were ripe as 
hope in its completion. Fan-like pal- 
mettoes, and aromatic heart-leaves graced 
earth nearer its surface, where, combined 
with deer-grass and wild thyme, honey- 
weed and wild sunflower, a perfect wil¬ 
derness of sweets delighted the senses, 
and carried imagination back to primeval 
days, when the red warrior pursued his 
war path, hunted flying game, launched 
his light canoe, built his rude cabin, and 
wooed his dusky bride, himself the most 
picturesque adjunct of the forest scene. 
Here arose a green mound, the tomb of 
his departed ancestors, and occasionally 
was found an arrow-point of sharpened 
stone, which once winged its deathful 
flight through these wilds. Here sage 
women of Indian tribes, now only known 
by a name unchronicled in history, col¬ 
lected healing plants of great medicinal 
virtue, and nutritious fruits, such as the 
Indian potato and palmetto cabbage, 


which the pale face, in his agricultural 
wealth and aesculapian security, cares 
not to note. Bell-shaped, sun-coloured 
jasmines wildly flung their fairy-like 
arches over denuded trunks still stand¬ 
ing, and forest trees in all the parapher¬ 
nalia of half-clad branches, where the 
squirrel builds his nest, and the wild bee 
hives its honied treasures. Here the fat 
terrapin—another, and delicious form of 
turtle—sprawled in luxurious security on 
the congenial mud-bank, where its alder¬ 
man-like proportions have been matured, 
and the opossum,—choice game of the 
negro,—sleek and well-fed, was ready for 
capture. Partridges, fresh from the pea- 
fields, everywhere ripened, whistled and 
settled in whirring groups, while wild 
turkeys, at times, gave forth their 
peculiar and unmistakable gobble. Nim¬ 
ble, alert and fearful, the untamed deer 
peered through interstices and loop-holes 
of the redundant undergrowth ; but, with 
the characteristic timidity of its wild race, 
vanished in an instant. A russet carpet 
of faded grass and decaying leaves, 
covered earth’s surface in the swamp, 
save where a turbid mud-tinted lagoon, 
or a black quagmire, broke the level of 
the ground; or a fallen trunk, once the 
puissantsupporterof many-leaved boughs, 
denuded of its honours, lay, like bravery 
conquered, and under its decaying bark 
the lizard dwelt, and the serpent rolled 
its scaly length, like cunning, of which 
it is the type, seeking to disguise itself 
beneath that which bears no affinity to 
its own foulness. 


[to be continued.] 
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CHAPTER I. 

“Good-hobning, father!” 

Old Mr. Luyster kept on reading his news¬ 
paper, and mado no reply. 

"Igaid, ‘Good-morning.’ ” 

“Well, you haven’t been out of town, I sup¬ 
pose, since yesterday?” 

“Indeed I have,” laughed Lettie, never at loss 
fora good-natured evasion, “I have traveled 
Into the land of sleep and dreams.” 

“Sleep and dreams!” contemptuously. 

8o Lettie wandered into tho adjoining parlor, 
divided from this by folding-doors, and paused 
before a large engraving of Raphael's “Trans¬ 
figuration.” Raphael might have painted her, 
u she stood with hands folded in awe, and face 
tglovrwith pleasure; a creaturo made of flame 
»nd flowers, full of gentleness and purity, full of 
ipirit and courage. 

Heavy hands fell at length on Lettie’s shoul¬ 
der?, and an unexpected salute brought.tho color 
lo her cheeks. “A penny for your thoughts, 
Let,” 

“Is it you, cousin Sam? Good-morning!” 
“That ia not telling your thought.” 

“Beg your pardon—it is; I ‘thought’ you 
were civil;” hut her smiling eyes softened the 
whiloas bIio added, “Does no ones in this house 
**7 good-morning?” 

“he’er an one. It isn’t our way. Cannot we 
hie for granted that we have each other’s good 
Wishes?” 

“Oh I but it’s a pleasure to begin the day with 
l smile and a civil word: do not you think so?” 

“Too much humbug of that kind, Let. Wo 
ffiost show our friendship by deeds not words;” 
sod Dr. Coltwood looked at the engraving with 
luiet satisfaction. “What were you thinking 
of ao intently when I came in?” 

‘The divineness of this picture. I had alto¬ 
gether forgotten that it was only a bit of paper, 
dreamed I was looking through a ‘window 
111 the wall which opened out toward heaven.” 

itn laughed derisively, but with pleasuro in 
« ace; tho engraving was his, and had been 
fame and hang in secret anticipation of Let- 
t«e return. He did not, however, confess to 
j,rt, ^ DC88 ‘ ^ ^ aa n °t his way. 

» 8amI” and phe did not, know that Bhe 
XXXIX.—21 


laid her little hand on tho arm of tho rough, 
young giant beside her, .“isn’t it wonderful that 
; a few lines and curves like these can fill us 
5 with such unspeakable delight?—can give such 
satisfaction and suggestion, and put a now heart 
in us, and lift up all our being as if with im¬ 
mortal wings? This is so unlike tho pictures in 
uncle William’s parlor, with their heavy gilded 
frames, and their nice fitting into the panels; 
they are only stylish furniture.” 

“And this?” 

“You know very well,” and, turning her faco 
toward him, Lettie saw how Sam was watching 
her with his deep eyes. “It is beauty, teaching, 
inspiration, courage, faith, everything super¬ 
human and divine!” 

“Then you are glad to bo home?” 

“Ye— ds.” 

“Cordial, upon my word!” 

“Perhaps I am a little homesick, but it will 
pass. Don’t laugh: and I may own that at uncle’s 
they are very polite, and very gracious and ten¬ 
der to each other, and to me; I miss already,, 
hero, those gentle amenities of every day life.” 

“You are weak, Lettie.” 

“Am I, sir doctor? and yet I left uncle’s^ 
home and came hither voluntarily, and against, 
their wishes, as you know.” 

“You couldn’t have expected to find court 
etiquette in this house.” 

“No, cousin, but I knew you led earnest,, 
useful lives. I was heartily tired of being a 
fine lady, and preferred coming homo to help- 
lighten the cares of my nearer kindred.” 

“And teach them etiquette, I suppose?” 

“Teach them to let the light shino which is-- 
in their good hearts: I would gladly do this. 
How can I?” 

“Don’t ask me. * have no faith in making- 
broad one’s phylacteries.” 

“You would have, could you guess bow tho- 
want of these phylaoteries of kindness strikes a. 
Btranger.” 

“For instance?” 

“When I reached Boston, yesterday, at dark,, 
and stepped out into the great chill, smoky 
station, I felt it was almost rudeness that no- 
one had come to meet me.” 

“You are weak, Lettie; or do you need 
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valerian? Pray, did not the cabman find Tre- \ 
mont street easily enough?” 

“ Yes ; but that wasn’t finding me a cordial wel- j 
come after I had been absent sixteen months.” 

“And then how you must have been disgusted 
to find no Wilton carpets, oil paintings, damask 
sofas, and nioknackB generally—poor little Let- 
tie!” 

“You provoke mo to own that I was disap¬ 
pointed; you remember uncle’s house, now look 
about this room!” 

“I thought you disliked finery.” 

“IIusli! father will hear! I like good taste 
and an air of comfort. See those six vases on ; 
.the mantle-shelf, three even pairs; then that 
.old colored engraving of Jacob and his Chil- ! 
dren, it never looked so yellow before; and i 
that dolorous Art-Union picture of Signing tho : 
Death-Warrant; and that closed window-blind, j 
•all cobwebby in tho corner; and these plants, ; 
•that look as if they had frozon once a week, all 
winter long.” 

“The arbutalon doesn’t.” 

“You know among all flowers, I dislike nrbu- 
talons worst. Look at it, so tall the head betuls 
.against tho ceiling; a Bpindling maple-trco hung 
with bits of beefsteak.” 

Sam laughed. “Give your mother that de¬ 
scription: the arbutalon is her pride and joy.” 

“So much tho worse for mo since I must hide 
.my disgust. Now keep my counsel, Sam, for 
I’ve only confessed because you are not one of 
the family, and are not responsible for these 
»things I mean to change.” 

“Thero it is, fashionable hypocrisy and po¬ 
liteness! But come. Let, breakfast is ready.” 

CHAPTER II. 

Witii nn unnecessary rattling of chairs and 
• dishes, as it seemed to Lettie, the family seated 
themselves at table. It was a bountiful repast, 
but tho tablo-cloth was not smooth; tho dishes 
:wero set awry; tho silver needed polishing. 
Each ono helped himself with littlo regard to 
his neighbor: and she missed tho attentive 
-.waiter at her uncle’s table. 

There were Ben, Ned, and Freddy, eating as 
for a wager; there was Sallie, tho younger, who 
pouted becauao sho had no appetite, and Mary, 
the elder sister, and heiress, who sat next 
cousin Sam, and upon whom cousin Sam smiled, 
with a design, tho family thought. Thero was 
pnpa, a little petulant that his meat had cooled 
while he carved for tho rest; and Mrs. Luyster, 
pale and anxious, pouring coffee, hushing dis¬ 
putes, and apologising. - . 


“Won’t you hand mo tho salt?” said lien, tfcc 
eldest boy—tho first word ho had deigaed to 
address to his sister. 

“Certainly, Bonny; and will you hand me 
the bread, please?” 

“No bread plcaso li^ro!” And Benny Kent 
on eating. 

“Well, brother, pleaso hand me the bread, 
then.” 

“ I’m no more your well brother than Ned is ” 
And still Ben went on eating. 

“Benjamin! aren’t you ashamed? Possjooi 
sister the bread.” 

This command from tho mother sent tliebreid 
plato toward Lottie's side of the table, with & 
shove that upset pepper-box and salt, and veil* 
nigh upset Lottie’s equanimity. “Better a din¬ 
ner of herbs,” sho thought, in bitterness c-f 
spirit; “ I forgot they were such young healbec*; 
but I can bear it, and, perhaps, tame them.” 

Wholly unconscious of what was occurrinf, 
or loo accustomed to such sceneB for giring 
| them a thought, tho young doctor looked, bj 
; chance, toward his cousin. 

: “Why, Lettie, you are eating no brcatfuL 
! What’s tho matter?—homesick?” His words 
; wero daggers; and, reader, though yon be 
I formed of less gentle stuff, do not call Lettie 
! weak. “Is thero anything this way that you'd 
•like?” 

5 “Yes, thank you; tho buckwheat cakes.” 

5 “There are no cakes here, there's only one. 
t Tho family spell was upon him; but ho lifted lie 
| plate, and Lettie responded, smiling, 

^ “I meant the two halves of this one.” 

i; “Have some water?” asked a voice at Lettie s 
S elbow. 


“Thank you.” 

The three boys dropped their knive3 an 
laughed outright. 

“It’s Kate.” 

“ I know it. Why should not Kate be thanW 
as well as my brother Ben?” 

“I don’t want your thanks.” 

“Ben! hold your tongue!” from papa. 

“Really, Lettie, tho boys do not usually be¬ 
have in this manner,” said Mrs. Luyster, but i 
was not many moments ero she was mote 


apologize again. , 

And so the breakfast began and proceeded 


And this was home . 


\ CHAPTER HI. 

5 Lettie Luysteh was not a girl to sit & , 
| pine over the. inevitable, nor submit too ■ 
% “ways,” when she knew they were ^ 
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Breakfast over, sho assumed her mother’s usual ^ 
iask of washing the cups, and, bribing Freddy \ 
to go to the apothecary’s for same silver-soap, ^ 
poured and polished till the spoons and forks % 
shone resplendently. i 

"What are you doing, Letilia?” her father \ 
ufced, as ho bustled through the room. “'What’s ^ 
that? Some kind of poisonous acid in it, I’ll ^ 
bo bound! And have not you sense enough % 
to kpow it must wear out silver to scrub it 4 
often?" 4 

»I wonder if .it wears out one’s temper, or J 
only toughens it, to live with angels so disguised \ 
u you?” was Lettio’s wicked thought as Blie j 
nibbed on. ^ 

Then the parlor blind was dusted and opened, s 
not soon to close again; and lour of the six $ 
vases were taken away from the mantle, and, to j 
hettio’s wonder, her mother said, \ 

"I have not forgotten how you dislike arbu- j 

Ulons; this shall be moved to-morrow to the \ 
epper hall.” I 

"Let us have it moved now!” And Lettie ; 
flew tc the kitchen for Kale. “And take all: 
the others, Kate, while you are about it.” So < 
the withered herbs went. * ; 

"Oh! but Jacob and his Children!” That be- j 
longed to Mary, the heiress, and had hung here j 
for time immemorial. A bright thought struck I 
Lettie. Repairing to a room which the sisters j 
occupied together, she drew from behind her ; 
trunk a large portfolio. ! 

"What in the world is Ibat?” asked sister 
Mary. 

"A collection of engravings which uncle gave 
me. We will look them over, some time. There 
is one of Peter the Great, that is over so much 
like cousin Sam.” 

"Let us look them over now.” And as Lettie 
unfastened the strap, Mary glanced in her face 
a little nervously. Why should she notice re¬ 
semblances to cousin Sam ? 

“It is his living image. It might have been 
drawn for him!” the heiress exclaimed, in de¬ 
light. 

“You aro welcome to the engraving, if you 
care for it enough to buy a frame.” 

Ah! wicked Lettie! to work upon her weak¬ 
ness! 

"They cost so much, sister. You remember 
I paid seven dollars for the frame to Jacob and 
his Children.” 

“Let us unframe that for awhile, and place 
Peter in its Blend.” 

“Unframo Jacob! Why, only last week nunt 
Merry s dog barked at that picture, it was so 
kkc life,” ........ 


Lettie did not blame the dog, but said meekly, 
as she replaced thtf engraving, 

“I only supposed you’d like a variety; and 
then it would please Sam.” 

“I wonder if ho would recognize the like¬ 
ness?” So Mary yielded, and Jacob never hung 
upon tho Luyster’s walls again; and, to the 
heiress’ delight, aunt Merry’s dog barked at 
Peter, the next time ho came, just as violently 
as he had at the patriarch. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Ah! couBin. Sam!” said Lettie, as at noon 
the young physician bustled hurriedly through 
the hall, and threw open the parlor door. 

“You here, Lettie? Is dinner ready?” 

“I don’t know, I am sure.” 

“Mary would know.” 

“Then I should think you would ask her.” 
“What’s tho matter? You aro very cross— 
homesick still?” 

“No, Sam; only a little tired.” 

“Tired! You should have driven twenty 
miles, stopped at a dozen or two of houses, 
puzzled out means to Boothe a full score of 
whimsical women.” 

“And one cross one!” 

“I shall take her in hand next. What is tho 
dear pet tired with?” 

“Why, Dr. Boltwood, is the word dear in your 
vocabulary?” 

Lettie was thoroughly amused. 

“For purposes of ridicule!” But that deep 
look came for a second in his eyes. 

“Please your majesty, I have been reform¬ 
ing these parlors from barbarism into semi¬ 
civilization. Raphael deserved better surround¬ 
ings.” 

Those last words checked tho sneer which 
rose to his lips. Ah! cousin Sam, with your 
great mace of argument and dogmatism, beware 
of Lettie’s sharp-edged scimitar of tact! 

“It is lighter hero. Where are the mantle 
vases gone?” 

“I put four in the other parlor. I do not like 
\ to see all tho ornaments of the house crowded 
I into one room, and the rest bare; ns if it were 
\ merely for display and not enjoyment.” 

\' “You aro right, Lettie!” in a tone as if 
\ he kept tho seal of the books of right and 
i wrong. 

\ She followed up her advantage quickly. 

^ “What beautiful shapes those.antique vases 
i have! I am charmed with them. Where were 
s they purchased, I Wonder?” 

I “At the Crystal Palace, in New York. I 
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admire them, though Mary differs. She says 
they are too much like red flowor-potB.” 

"Only ia the texture, and finer at that. But 
are they yours, cousin Sam?—then X am so 
glad!” 

The doctor was taken by surprise, confused, 
and yet aroused to opposition. Had this little, 
penniless cousin flown to the conclusion that 
she oonld appropriate him—Dr. Boltwood— 
•with twenty thousand dollars left by his graud- 
mother, and, and—— 

“Because you are good-natured, and will let 
me try an experiment with them.” 

“Yes, I don’t care.” How tumbled down 
his castle in tho air l 

“I will sketch them all over with antique 
dovices, with eagle-headed gods, and wreaths 
of lotus, and fill tho spaces with ivory-black. 
You’ll think your vases have stood in tho 
palaces of Pharaoh, and will thank mo on your 
knees. But, since you are so kind, I will go 
and hurry Kate about tho dinner.” 

Somehow tho room appeared colder to Dr. 
Boltwood as Lottie vanished. He drew near 
tho hearth, where a bountiful wood firo blazed. 
Who kindled it, ho wondered. There had been 
no wood fires since Lettie went henco, ft year 
and a half ago. He looked about tho expen¬ 
sively, but Btiffly furnished room. Each object 
seemed to have lost a little of its weight, and 


CHAPTER V. 

Lettib’ 8 labors had their compensation. Pir- 
tial if not full success, and faint if not cordUl 
sympathy, cheered her heart every day. Papj 
liked to read his papers before the bright wood 
firo, and cousin Sam to sit there when he hurried 
homo, tired and cold, at night. Mrs, Luj*t», 
every morning, rejoiced i:a tho shining silver, 
and sister Mary in the more decorous deport, 
menfc of the boys, among whom Lettie had be- 
come a favorite. Now and then a “Thankyon,” 
or. “Good-morning,” might be heard in the 
house, but spoken as if with shame, and jd- 
dressed only to horsolf. 

But there were better compensations than 
theso mere surface changes of her own working. 
There were tho large and constantly replenished 
library, the earnest plans for benevolence or 
improvement, tho visits of sensible men and 
women, tho table strewn daily with papers and 
magazines, the newest and the best, and not 
that Lettie had come, with prints, photograph*, 
and natural curiosities. All these she had 
missed and bewailed amid tho satin and rose¬ 
wood splendors of her uncle's mansion. 

And still, still Lettie was a rose among net¬ 
tles ; and of all who should discern the fact, Dr. 
Boltwood was the man, and half-resolved to 
resouo her. 

Yet it had so long been understood (hat the 


gained a curve or two, and a homo-like glow. 
He wished tho heiress wero more like this littlo 

Letcio. 

“There, I have caught you, old gentleman!” 
said a voice. “I’ve watched, whilo you sat en¬ 
tranced, and I could seo in your eyes, mouth, 
forehead, in your very whiskers, that you wero 
oharmed with all my improvements.” 

“Charmed! But how sho desires to please 
me!” thought Dr. Boltwood. 

“Confess now. Doesn’t the room look 
better?” 

“Did I deny it?” 

“As fully as you could without speaking an 
untruth.” 

“Tho room looks very well, yon littlo goose; 
yos, looks better, a great deal bettor, than ovor 
before. But don’t expect mo to lavish compli¬ 
ments, Lettie; for it is not my way.” 

“Thanks for your gracious concession; and 
there is the dinner-belL Let us go.” 

“Go first.” 

“I’d rather not. You put your arm about 
me, yesterday, as I went ‘first;’ and I don’t liko 
men’s arms around my waist, thank you!” 

The most puzzling “case” on your list, to¬ 
day—isn’t she, Dr. Boltwood? 


* 


i 


s 


estates, which Mary and himself had inherited 
from their grandmother, should remain undi¬ 
vided, wouldn’t it answer ns well to wed the 
heiress, and invite Lettie to their home? 

And yet again, had not Lettie a will of her 
own, and charms of her own? She mightmarrj 
some one else—tho little miechief! he half-be¬ 
lieved himself in love with her! 

So Lettie came and dusted the mnnUe-sbfi!f, 
and then took tho New York Tribuno and an 


i ensy-ohair. 

\ “How many times have you dusted that abelf 
I to-day, Let?” 

; “Six or eight,” quiotly. 
j “Why don’t you fret at your father and me 
| for .stirring the brands so often? You’re a good* 
; natured little thing!” 

! “Am I? Wo ought to bo good-natured: that* 
| no great virtue. Have you read this speech of 

;-? Why, how you are looking at mo! 

: “I’ve n great mind-” 

Lettie saw a blow was to be parried. 

; “It is a good mind, maybo; but do you tb n 
it so very ‘great?’ ” 

“Then I havo a good mind to ask you to come 
and dust the mantle-shelves in mg homo and be 
patient with me, charm me ‘out of barbarua 
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into flevi*civilixatIon,’ * and make everything 
abOQt US glow and shine with your sorcery, j: 

cousin Let, and——” ^ 

. <«0hl do stop to take breath!” she exclaimed, •: 
,ith impatient pity. ‘/You aro not in earnest,” < 
»nd t looking in hia eyes, “I would not be, cousin j 

Sint’’ ' \ 

"Why not? But X will, and I am. I don’t \ 

{lie for Mary’s twenty thousand dollars.” - > 

“Cara a little for her heart, for her long-j 
cberiihed expectations.” 

“long-cherished nonsensp! You cannot buy \ 
love —I do not love her—and I love you dearly, j 
No* what should be the result?” * < 

“That I am heartily sorry. I am not of j 
Mary’s opinion, and disapprove of the marriage ; 
of cousins.” | 

“Oh! if that’s all!” • j 

“It isn't.” j 

“Well?” ! 

. “I don’t love you.” 

“Why do you not love me?” and ho stood 
before her, “Peter the Great,” in his strength 
ind beauty. 

“Because I’d rather have you for my cousin— 
because I never thought of loving you—because 
you are rough as a burr-thistle and cannot learn 
'ray way.’ ” 

“You will teach mo your way.” 

“Teach a hawk to coo like a dove?” 

“Yes, you can do even that; and you will bo 
ray wife, Lettio Luyster.” 

As Dr. Boltwood left the room, Lettio stirred 
the brands mechanically—dusted the mantle; 
md then Bank back in her ensy-chair, covered 
her face, and cried. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“An, let mm stay; enag is a gooa menu oi 
mine.” ..... 

“Stay, Shag—I envy you!” . 

“You needn’t, cousin. I love you a thousand 
times better than all the dogs that ever barked;, 
only there are varieties in love; and if you were 
the last m&n on earth— ; —” 

“Nonsense! I beg your pardon, Lettio, but 
I believe you are enamored of Mr. Cuyler.” . 

“Yes—I am.” 

“You are not. Ho is old, odd, cross, and has- 
seven children.” 

“And an establishment, and will dio soon, 
and-” 

“I do not think we should jest on serioUB. 
subjects.” ' 

“No; nor provoke our cousins to suoh sin.. 
Do, Sam, bo your Bober, sensible self once more. 
I used to enjoy you and bo proud of you, and 
delight in thinking of you aa my brother. 
There’s tho door-bell!” 

“Why do you start so nervously?” . 

“I don’t know. There is something myste¬ 
rious about door-bells: there’s a string in our 
hearts that vibrates to them at times.” 

Sam would have contradicted her and sneered, 
had not certain strings of his own heart vibrated 
at Lottie’s ringing at the door. 

“I am sure it is a guest I Bhall bo glad to 
see.” 

“And I as sure you are wrong. Dr. Perry 
agreed to call for me at this hour, to consult 
regarding-” 

A stranger was ushered into the room, and 
the quick color came to Lettie’s cheeks. Away 
flew Shag: and Dr. Boltwood rubbed his eyes, 
to be sure it was Lettio clasped in tho stranger’s 
arms. 

“Affectionate, upon my word!” ho ejaculated. 


Ab weeks passed on, Lettie’s prospects he- i “Forgive us, cousin Sam; and let me intro- 
ttmo more troubled. Her best ally was now a | duce you to Mr. Hartley, my uncle B ward, 
harassing foe. Mary was jealous and unhappy, j and-•” 

The fire had gone out on the parlor hearth. j “And?” repeated Sam, anxiously, as he 

Most annoying of all was Sam’s pertinacity. 5 bowed to the stranger. 

That a woman bo gentle could be firm—that a j “And one who anticipates the honor of being 
*oman bo poor could resist his fortune, and \ your cousin. Will'you shake hands and con- 

* woman so forlorn his love, was past belief. > gratulate me, Dr. Boltwood?” 

Ho argued till she was angry—he besieged | "From my soul! But, Lettio, you should 

tcruith favors and gifts till she wounded him t have told me;” and Peter tho Great left the 

by refusals—ho prophesied and threatened till, j room. 

against all reason, Lettio was alarmed. i And I do not know what they said thereafter, 

la this condition of events, she was one day s nor why Shag was left on the door-mat; nor 
reading. Dr. Boltwood sealed himself beside j why. when Lottie invited tho stranger to tho 
ber; Lottie moved sufficiently to make room for tea-table, tho boys thought her cheeks bo red; 
the big Newfoundland dog on the sofa between nor why, for all Sam stayed away so long that 
Hum. i night, the stranger and Lettio wero still by the 

• “Get away, Shag,” said Sam, impatiently. I parlor fire when he returned. 
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He was passing up stairs, when a yoico 
arrested him: “We have waited purposely to 
keep up a fire for you, cousin Sam; and wo 
wish to consult you regarding our plans. I 
have been telling Mr. Hartley how much I de¬ 
pend upon your judgment.” 

“Very probablyl” But ho suffered Lettie to 
lead hini back to the parlor by that Bmall hand, 
which he fancied oould lead him through life; 
and from whose gentle sway he would, in six 
months, havo broken loose. For after twenty- 
five, a man^ nature does not often begin to re¬ 
fine; if rude at twenty, he is at forty boorish; 
at sixty, tyrannical; and at eighty, life by his 
side will be no heaven. 

And yet there is always a certain Bweetness 
along with strength, the sweet nut inside of the 
chestnut-burr. When Lcttio asked Dr. Bolt- 
wood’B forgiveness for having deceived him, ho 
confessed ho had no right to her secrets; and 
that his had been all the treachery in forsaking 
her sister. 

“And now let mo make acquaintance with 
this new cousin. Had you been more confiding, 
Lettie, I might have entertained you with cer¬ 
tain good deeds of his,” 


“Dear, generous soul! What were they!" 
“See how bIio wheedles one, Mr. Hartley. 
Sho. has tamed me as they do a young lion. Urt 
were not you the ward who saved my uncle 
from failure, the panic year, by placing y 0 nr 
fortune at his disposal ?” 

“Let us forget by-gones,” said Hartley, 
laughing. “Your undo had been more than» 
father to mo.” 

“And were not you the young lawyer *ho 
\ won that famous railroad case, a year ago?” 

! “Just before I went abroad? I supposes. 
| It was a piece of very good luck.” 

• “Lettie, you arc a fortunate girl; but ibert 
I is not a man on this round earth worthy of her, 

| Mr. Hartley!” 

; “Don’t I know it?” 

: “Let us bo married on the samo day, I to 

; Mary, and-” 

“Oh! by all means,” said Lettie. 

“Only do not wait too long!” said Mr, Hart¬ 
ley. 

“So this explains her refusal of my offer!" 
mused Dr. Bolt wood, as Lettie accompanied her 
loYCr to the door. 
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Til by stood together by the brink of the littlo 
lake, gazing on its placid bosom, watching its 
tiny, rippling waves wash themselves on its 
pebbly shove. Moonlight fell on the water, ami 
sited a pale halo around that young girl’s head, 
and gave n holy radinneo to the pure, sweet, 
uplifted face. 

The elder of tho two, who stood there, was a 
man with hair black as the raven's wing; ami 
eyes black as death ; with n rather fair complex¬ 
ion, in strong contrast; with lips indicative of 
indecision mul lack of firmness. Even in the full 
moonlight, one might havo perceived a sinister 
look in tho eyes, and if a well-skilled physiogno¬ 
mist, bo would have noticed lines about tho exes 
and mouth that betokened cruelty of disposition 
ami luck of principle. A man perhaps of 
twenty-four years. 

The young girl who stood by his side was in 
strong contrast toiler lover. A broad, low brow, 
shaded by a wealth of golden curls, eyes that 
beamed with love’s pure radiance, largo, blue, 
deep blue eyes, whose lids wero fringed with 
long, pale, golden lashes; complexion fair as n 


water-lily; a littlo, wistful rosebud of a mouth, 
and n dimpled chin. Tho young girl had seen 
but sixteen Mays with their sunshine and flowers. 
She knew little of the world, and judging others 
by her own puro heart, she thought everybody 
good, and tho world very beautiful. 

They stood by tho little glimmering lako, and 
behind them arose u small mountain, or what a 
traveller would call a largo hill. It comprised 
several acres of land, two or three orchards, a 
wooded glen, two or three ravines, and some 
wild scenery. On its summit was perched a 
small cottage, whose form was plainly outlined, 
for behind it wero tall forest trees. That eottngo 
was tho home of the young girl, and there hot 
lover, a young city gentleman, had hoarded dur¬ 
ing tho summer. 

“ To-day, dear Bessie, I received a letter from 
home, desiring my presence, directly. I havo 
lingered longer than I meant to, in your moun¬ 
tain home. From June til! September, think of 
it, Bessie! Almost four long months, and I 
have been with you every day. Happy months 
to me, Bessie. Were they so to you 7" 

Tho young girl sighed, and tears welled up to 
her sweet blue eyes, as she tremulously asked: 

“ When will you return, dear George!” 

The young man twirled Ids watch-chain about 
his lingers ft moment, nervously grasped tho 
broad gold seal which dangled from it, and then 
as if wishing to be rid of a troublesome load, 
answered: 

“ Why, Bessio, you see my business will need 
my attention, and it may bo I can’t come back 
till next June.” 

“ Heavens I” exclaimed tho girl, faintly. 
" But Gcorgo, dear George, take me with you l 
I beg of you, if you love me, take me with you l” 

“ Impossible, Bess, you don’t know what you 
ask.” 

The poor girl sat down on a lingo stone near, 
and rocking herself to and fro, sobbed aloud. 
Her distress overcame tho young man, and ho 
clasped her in his arms. 

44 My poor Bessie l Do you lovo mo sol I 
will come back to you in a few days, and you 
must have everything ready, so that wo can bo 
married quickly and quietly, nml then wc will 
go to our city homo. I will take good care of 
my littlo, mountain blossom, that she fade not in 
tho city. But, Bess, how pale and thin you'vo 
grown, did you knoxv it 7” And he held her oft 
a littlo, so that tho moonbeams might full on her 
face. 

“Yes, Gcorgo, I know it, but I am happy 
now. When—when will you return 7” she ask¬ 
ed, timidly, ns her head nestled on his breast. 
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“Let mo sco; to tiny fa Thursday. I must 
go to-morrow, fur I have a ease on harnl in tho 
city, which promises well. It' I gain it, you will 
bo proud of me, Bessie. I must arrange things 
for your coming, get n little house, and furnish 
it—yes, Bess, I'll he here two weeks from to-day. 
Now am I not good ?” lie asked, kissing her 
bright, happy face. “Am I not the best man in 
tho world V* 

“ Yes, the best, the best and dearest/ 1 answer¬ 
ed the trusting girl, earnestly. 

“ It’s eleven o'clock, sure as wo’re alive, puss. 
What would the old folks say, if they knew of 
our stolen meetings by the lake? Say, Bess. 

I suppose they think their little girl abed and 
asleep, hours ago ? These moonlight walks nro 
very pleasant, Pussy. All tho better lor being 
stolen. By tho way, Bess, perhaps tho old 
man—” 

“ lie is my father, George; don’t speak so of 
him/ 1 remonstrated Bessie, (irmly. 

" Well, then, little Bess, if your father hasn't 
much money, aiul of course lie hasn’t much be¬ 
side tho mountain, you must accept a trifle from 
me, by way of wedding finery.” 

“No, George, father will give me enough /or 
that/’ 

“ But ho is a close-fisted old farmer, Bess. I)o 
accept this I" And ho opened a plethoric pock¬ 
et-book, but Bessie, with pride, rejected it. 

"I bought fills for you so mo days ago, 
Bessie/’ lie said, taking from a vest pocket a 
little box, wlueli he opened tuid displayed to her ' 
sparkling eyes, n fine gold chain, to which was 
attached a locket, containing a picture of him¬ 
self, and by the side of the locket, dangled a small 
agate cross, tipped with gold. She bowed her 
head, nml ho clasped tho chain about tho fair 
throat. 

“ Don’t take it off, Bessie, till I cornel” ho said. 

/‘Never, till I die. As long as I live, I’ll wear 
it, George.” 

“ I didn’t think it would please you eo much, 

I am glad I bought it. So you are fond of jew¬ 
elry, like the rest of your sex, Bessie, I sco. 1 ' 

“ It is beautiful, George, but I prize it because 
you thought of me, down at tho village, and be¬ 
cause you gave it me.” A vivid blush camo 
over the sweet, pale face. 

“Thought of you! Ah, darling, how could 
I help It 1 Your Bwcct young beauty would 
haunt any one. By the way, down at tho village, 
tho call you tho Mountain Lily 1 Did you know 
ft, Bess ?” Tho crimsoned faco answered him. 

“ Wo ought to go home. I’m certain it’s 
twelve; yes, there goes tho village-dock. Mother 
might go to my room, and then—” 


“ Yes, wo ought to go. Como on, Bess, 

With light heart and light step, Bessie follow¬ 
ed her lover up the hill, until, turning, ho offered 
his arm and they walked up the path together. 
Arrived at tho cottage door, thoy gavo ono look 
out on tho villngo, sleeping by tho side of tho 
hike. One look at tho lnke, then with fond 
kisses, they parted for tho night. 

In her own lonely, quiet room, Bessio sat by 
tho window and tried to think. But tho pang of 
approaching separation, and tho joy of feeling 
lie would return so soon, mingled together in her 
girlish brain, and at last sho knelt and oflcicd up 
her simple, childliko prayer. 


Bessio had been snugly in bed but a few mo¬ 
ments, when her mother entored, bearing aeaudlo 
in her hand. 

“Arc you awako, Bessio?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“Don’t you hear a noiso anywhere? I didn't 
know but you were sick, child. But I guess 
tho noiso was from Mr, Claire’s room. These 
city people don’t go to bed a bit early. There 
he is a luirnin’ candles, till most morning. Didn't 
you hear a noiso, Bess V* 

To the girl’s listening cars camo a low, hum¬ 
ming noiso, a love-song they loved to sing to¬ 
gether. Sho knew it, but simply answered: 

“ Probably ho isn’t sleepy, mother.” 

“ You look as if you’d been skuirt out of your 
senses, Bess. Your cheeks and lips aie whiter 
than your pillow. Go to sleep now ; I’m sorry 
I woke you up. Good-night, child.” 

Bessie slept littlo that night, Sho rose early 
to assist her mother and “ Cousin Nancy,” a tall, 
stout specimen of a mountain maid, aged about 
thirty-live. Sho was not surprised at being call¬ 
ed into tho littlo sitting-room, an hour after break¬ 
fast Her parents and her lover had had a con¬ 
versation of short duration, and Bosaio was called 
to decide. 

“ Do you want this city chap, Bess 1” asked 
her father. “Take your choice between him 
and Alvnn Guy, who loves you more than his 
life. Come, ho quick, Bess, Do you love him ?” 

The blue veins seemed to grow larger and 
almost convulsed ; their workings could be seen 
through tho pure, transparent skin, but bolding 
ono littlo, sun-browned hnnd to George, sho said: 

“ I love him.” 

“Very well. You can have her on tho day 
you appointed,” answered tho farmer, tinning to 
his guest, well pleased at his daughter's good 
fortune. So it was settled. 

With tears and sadness and hopes, the lovers 
parted. Bessio accompanied him down the hill 
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and in n quiet nook, by the lake, a spot where 
they Imil spent hours together, thoy took their 
last embrace. 

Her parents wero pleased at Bessio's choice ; 
pleased that their daughter should wed the hand- 
gome, wealthy lawyer, and extensive preparations 
were made for a bridal, for though far hum a and 
plain people, yet the Murrays associated with the 
village-people, and on the wedding of their only 
child, were determined '* to havo things us nice 
ns anybody.” 

Caroling sweet songs, love-tunes, snatches of 
gay melodies, learned of her city lovi*r, Bessie 
passed her time away. Sho wandered through 
the ravines, sat hours by the shores of the lake, 
in the nook they had named “ The Retreat,” and 
through the glen. She gathered apples and 
peaches in the orchards, for it was catly Septem¬ 
ber, and rend again and again tlio volumes of 
poems he had given her. Sho would look at the 
picture in the locket, with a sweet sad smile for 
hours. Sho could not sew, and her mother's 
broad, good-natured face would bo smiling ten¬ 
derly at her, a dozen times a day. 

“ I know jest how sho feds, Nancy,” she said, 
one day, when her niece spoko of it. “1 remem¬ 
ber bow I full when I was engaged ” 

On every side Bessie met with kindness. Sly 
glances and signiticant smiles brought blushes to 
her pale check, ninny a time, at the village, when 
purchasing little articles of ornament, Mich as 
would not he needed in her mountain lioine. 

The appointed Thursday, a delicious, dreamy 
day, emtio, and Bessie Murray awaited her lover 
at “Tho Retreat.” Sho heard the engine-whistle, 
the noise of the departing train ; sho waited an 
hour and he came not. Nor that day. 'l'he next 
morning brought a letter, saying he was ill, hut 
would come soon. Hushed were Bussio’s songs 
now. Mure her gay, girlish voice. The smile 
gone from the pale, childish lips, and, alas, the 
light from her young heart. 

The sad autumn wore away, still he came not. 
“Illness detained him; ho would eomo very 
soon.” The snows of winter covered the valley 
and mountain, but his interminable illness still 
detuiued him. Bcssio shut herself up in her 
room entirely, coming out only to her meals. 
The pale golden ringlets seemed to grow thinner, 
certainly the faco did. And 0, far whiter. Her 
youth lmd gono forever. Her life seemed a 
desert, and the poor, young thing, who should 
been have merry and gay, grow piteous in her 
repression of suffering. 

A dreadful thought ono day came to good 
“ Cousin Nancy,” ono stormy, dark, wild day, 
in early March, a thought which would never 


havo como to the poor child's doting .parents, 
and with an indignant self-rebuke, Nancy dis¬ 
missed it. Bessie was lying on tlio low, chintz 
covered couch, in tlio kitchen ; her long curls 
streaming over the low pillow, and pnrtially 
veiling her faco. Tho thin, transparent lids 
wero closed over tho eyes. Sho was not sleep¬ 
ing, but suffering keenly’. Though very deliento, 
she was unused to pain, beyond tho univcisnl 
head-ache. 

In tho afternoon she was unable to lio there, 
mul so retired to her own room and bed. Night 
cninc on, a furious, wild, mad March night, and 
tho wind howled, and moaned, nml shook tho 
cottage on Mount Murray, and bent the tall trees, 
and broke many a smaller one. Tho winds 
drove tho snow about, and piled it up, and sent 
it in eddying whirls, nml tossed it in huge drifts. 
Through the loud, angry’ tones of the mad wind, 
floated alow,sad under-tone, a moaning, piteous 
wail, and on that dreadful March night u child 
was horn on Mount Murray—a child to George 
Claire and Bessie Murray. 

Tho parents wero overwhelmed. They had 
not even suspected it. They had thought their 
childish, clinging Bessie so pure, so imgcl-likc— 
alas! The blow fill heavily. The father, with 
his strong pride, sternly refused to go in and see 
his (laughter, saying, wliilo his course, honest 
faco paled: 

“Shots tho first Murray who ever disgraced 
her family, and sho is no daughter of mine, 
henceforth.” 

Mrs. Murray had a woman's heart. Sho had 
prido, too, as much ns had her husband; this 
blow cut her to the heart, hut sho hud a mother's 
love, and when she looked on the littlo golden- 
haired girl she had often rocked to sleep on her 
knee, she could not shut her out of her heart, 
even though a tiny hahe nestled on that child's 
bosom, and that child was nnwedded. 

The March days lengthened into April ones, 
when tho days wore alternately sunny and 
showery. Bessio still kept her room, her father 
would not seo her. Ho grew irritable, and often 
the poor girl heard his voice in angry tones to¬ 
wards her mother—a thing which was new to 
Bcssio; her father was not wont to ho cross and 
captious, 

“ Cousin Nancy ” and Mrs. Murray wero kind 
to the poor child ; they tried to converse with 
her; read to her; brought her papers to read. 
Mr. Murray refused to go to tho village, so 
" Cousin Nancy ” bought the family groceries, 
and often brought hooks and papers to poor 
Bcssio. 

The story of “the Mountain Lily’s ” fall w as 
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tho talk of tho village. Sorao moralized, some 
wondered, somo “ always knew it would ho so,” 
some talked severely about it, some pitied, and 
one wept. Young Allan Grey, a youth of twen¬ 
ty, and a sincere lover t>f Btssio, was almost 
heart-broken, and wept himself sick. Bessie had 
repeatedly written to George, and one May day 
an answer came. After handing it to her, Nan¬ 
cy left her, with her bubo on her knees. Bessie 
read it. 

“Miss Bissau; Mimiuv:—As in your last 
letter to me, you seemed to express a doubt ns to 
my illness, I beg to assure you that your half- 
surmise is correct. I am not ill, nor have X been. 
On the contrary, I am in excellent health. Yon 
will understand from what I Imvo now said, tlmt 
want of inclination alone has kept me from you. 

I wish our acquaintance to end hero, Miss Mur¬ 
ray, ns I have a decided distaste for entering the 
life of a Benedict. As to the child, call her what 
you will, so not by my name. I will provide for, 
and educate her. I'll send tho money to you, 
for I must say I never wish to sec you. I beg 
leave, also, to inform you, tlmt any further letters 
you may send, will bo* returned unopened. 

“Your obedient servant, 

tinonoK Cl Aim:.” 

The letter dropped from her nerveless fingers. 
She laid her babe on tho pillow, and all night 
long she sat Uy the window, thinking. 3t was 
the eve of her birthday, too; on tho morrow she 
would he seventeen. Sometimes, during that 
dreary night, she moaned, and when her little 
one awakened, she took her tenderly in her arms, 
as tenderly as if the child hud been legally born 
to her. 

The next day was warm, bright and sunny, 
very like dune. For tho first time for months the 
poorgirl determined to go down to “ The Retreat.” 
licr mother thought it would do her good, and 
smiled sadly as she wrapped her shawl around 
her, and tied on tho little, pale-blue hood. 

Bessie's figure was short and slender. Her 
baby lay sleeping on her bed, and Bessie took 
her up mid folded her in her arms. Sho kissed 
tho habv-brow passionately, tearfully, then laid 
her down tenderly. On the table under an open 
Bible she laid threo notes, and then tottered out 
into the kitchen. 

3Ier father bad not seen her since her baby’s 
birth; ho stood in tho kitchen, and as she enmo 
out ho gazed at her with stern, unforgiving face, 
and then walked out into tho garden. Her 1 
wasted form, her thin, pale face, her largo blno 
eyes, beaming with strange lustre, made an im¬ 
pression on him, and fearing ho would relent ho I 
left the houso. 

“Bo careful, Bessie. Put on these rubbers— 
tho ground may be a little damp. Walk slowly, | 


and don’t go far, my child,” said her mother, 
kissing her. 

Cousin Nancy’s eves filled ns she looked at the 
girl, and she too kissed her. 

“ Shan’t I go with you, Bessie W she asked. 

“ No, I thank you, Nannie, I am strong enough 
to go alone,” she answered, smiling pitifully. 

SliQ slowly wandered down the dear familiar 
path. When she sat on the rock in “ The Re¬ 
treat” sho thought long and sadly. Her mind 
went hack to the lime when a bright, laughing 
child sho hud tossed pebbles in the lake; sho 
thought of her merry rides with Allan Grey, of 
walks with him on tho shore; she thought of tho 
days when she was the light of home, the joy of 
her parents; sho thought of tho days when the 
Mountain LUy was gladly welcomed everywhere; 
she thought of the time when she lust had learned 
to love George Claire and of the miserable days 
tlmt followed. Sho thought of tho past and 
present, of a new life which must he darkened 
by « knowledge of her shame; she thought of that 
cruel letter tho night before, and her burden 
seemed heavier than she could hear. Sho read 
again that fatal letter. Sho re me inhered it was 
her seventeenth birthday, and on such days she 
was wont to make resolutions for the future, 
hut she had none to make now. Sho grew 
bewildered. 

“ I was happy once, was I not ?” sho asked 
aloud, pressing her hand to her hot, throbbing 
brow. “ I think I was happy once; 1 am most 
sure of it. I believo I’d he happy if I were 
dead—I’m most sure of it. Why can’t I die? 
God gives us nil that privilego, don’t he? I’d 
better die. Father hates me; I’m a disgrace to 
mother and Nancy, and to that little thing, too. 
I’d better bo dead, unless God bates mo, too.” 

A wild light gleamed in her beautiful eyes, the 
light of lunacy, perhaps. It may be in tlmt 
fearful hour, the reason that had so far been 
hers—the light which so fur luul guided her— 
went out in darkness. An hour later, A Dan Grey, 
with several companions, rowed toward “ Tho 
Retreat,” for Rio water was deeper there, and 
they saw something gleaming under the waves. 
They lifted her, with her clinging garments, her 
dripping hair, her cold, pale face, and iho little 
blue hood thrown back, and sadly, with tears, 
Allan Grey held her dear head, as they carried 
her up Mount Murray. 

“ One more unfortunate, 

Weary of breath, 

Hastily importunate. 

(ton© to her death! 

“ Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with ciuc; 
fashioned bo Blenderly, 

Young and bo fair! 
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“ Owning her weakness, 

Itsr evil behaviour, 

And leaving with meekness 
Her sins to her Saviour!” 


When Mr. Murray entered his kitchen, half an 
hour later, and saw no one there; when he went 
into the bedroom adjoining, where ho heard 
voices, and saw on her bed, his dead child, ho 
gave a si art led, agonized look, ami kneeling 
there, took her little hand, sobbing : 

“ Look up at your old father, Bessie I I do 
forgive you, lhissy.* O, lookup, and say you 
fovgivc uxy harshness, my cruelty 1 Bessie, Bes¬ 
sie, my child! O, if I’d been a true father, 
only kind to you, my Bessie, iny lamb!” 

And the little Imho opened her eyes wonder- 
ingly. There stood Allan Grey, with convulsed 
form mid streaming eyes. Mrs. Murray lay by 
her dead darling, nerveless. Her husband, weep* 
ing and sobbing, reproaching himself and calling 
on Bessie by such sweet names, and with a 
strength of affection, of which he was tilt then 
unaware. Nancy stood, with the babe in her 
nrms, raining tears on its young face. The other 
men stood near the door, hats in hands, yet shed¬ 
ding sincere tears. 

They buried her on Mount Murray, under a 
tall tree, and near “ The Retreat.” Nancy wroto a 
stern letter to Georgo Claire, telling him all about 
it. He never answered the letter, but he carried 
a fearful load of remorso with him ever after. 

A day after writing to him, Nancy found the I 
three letters which Bessie lmd left. One was 
addressed to " George Claire," and sho sent it 
without a word j but tlio letter explained itself, 
and when he hud read it, ho arose, staggering as 
if blind. 

The second letter was addressed to hor parents, 
and weeping they read it. Her father groaned 
as ho read where she begged him to forgive her 
when she was dead, though he could not in life. 
She said, touchingly, that she did not blame him 
for hating the sight of her—sho lmted herself— 
ami at the last, with a wild, mournful pathos, 
sho implored them to givo to her babe the love 
of which she was unworthy, to take her innocent 
child in her stead, and God would bless them in 
the little one. “ Call my baby * Georgia Claire/ '' 
sho said, at the last, and with tears they named 
her after her unworthy father. 

The years sped on, and the young child grow. 
There was something strange about her. Sho 
was peculiar, odd in her ways, expressions and 
manners. The Murrays loved her as they had 
loved poor, golden-hatred Bessto, though not 
with equal pride. If strangers ever camo to 
Mount Murray, if people from the village called 


thero, they could not say, “This is Bessie's 
child," and on such occasions sho was always 
neglected. Her keen eyes noted the diHoreneo, 
and her sharp brain was set to work to find out 
the why, for sho knew nothing of her birth. 

At eight years of age, Georgia Claire was truly 
a strange child. Her childhood faintly shadowed 
forth her .womanhood. She resembled neither 
parent in any respect. Sho had not the indecis¬ 
ion of her father, nor the gentle, yielding dispo¬ 
sition of the mother. Sho was neither black- 
eyed, nor blue-eyed. Her complexion was 
neither fair like her father'?, nor soft, snowy 
white like her mother's. 

Her hair was dark, a rich, heavy dark. Her 
forehead was higher than cither parent’s, and 
broad, eyebrows finely arched, nose perfect, 
mouth small, with thin lips, threaded with crim¬ 
son. A clear, dark, colorless complexion, with 
something rich about it. Her ears were small, 
very prettily shaped. Her hands were small, 
very small, and so were her feet. These latter 
were short, narrow, and arched so high that they 
would havo won tho admiration of an Arab 
instantly. 

Her most beautiful features were her eyes. 
They were glorious, starry' eyes, large, dark, 
sometimes of a dusky' splendor, reminding ono 
I of tropic nights, again shining ami beaming with 
T unearthly' beauty; lustrous eyes, from which n 
great soul looked out. Iler form was small, 
slender, willowy. She was graceful, too, mid 
quick in her movements. Best less and inquir¬ 
ing, with a keen intellect, and a strong lovo for 
the beautiful. 

In disposition sho was very peculiar. Sho 
could lovo or hato with an intensity of which wo 
northerners huvolittlo idea; and though sho was 
a northerner, sho might havo been an Asiatic, 
Sho was passionate, impetuous, impulsive and 
wayward. Her moods varied; .sometimes she 
was gentle, sometimes a terror to the household.' 
A lamb, sometimes, and sometimes a tigress. 

Already ft talent for satire mid sarcasm was 
developed in tho child, and sho sometimes 
poured forth lilting, cutting words that might 
goad others to desperation, while her mocking 
laugh rang on tho ear. When eight y ears old, 
she was sent down to the village to school, and 
morning and night tripped down and up Mount 
Murray. Yet not tripped. Sho loved tho glen, 
the ravines, ami she would bound from rock to 
rock, with tho fleetness of a chamois, and send 
back a laugh in answer to the commands and bc- 
sccclutigs of her grandfather. Though tho way 
was longer, sho generally went that way to 
school. 
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Her questions of her parents were always re¬ 
pelled by her grand-parents anil Cousin Nancy, 
but she could not always remain ignorant. 
With other children, some much older than her¬ 
self, she was wandering on the shores of the 
lake one day, when they came to " The Retreat.” 
It was noon, and the child always took her dinner 
to school. 

“ There's where she was drowned,” said one 
hoy. 

" Who?” interrogated Georgia. 

"The Mountain Lily.” 

“ The Mountain Lily \ What was that V* 

"A beautiful girl they called ‘The Mountain 
Lily/ Father told me she drowned herself 
here,” returned the hoy. 

" Drowned herself? How awful 1” And the 
child’s eyes diluted and shone with the brilliancy 
of stars. " What was her other name?” 

"Stop, Willie,” said a larger hoy, who had 
vainly been making signs to him. “ Don’t speak 
of it—itV too gloomy.” 

" Mo it isn’t,” cried Georgia, “ and I will 
know, so tell me this minute, Willie Brown J” 

“ I don’t know any more, Georgia, indeed I 
don’t.” 

" Yon do, .Lunin, Tell mol” the eld Id cried, 
turning to the larger boy. 

“ I do i Why, Georgia—I—” 

" Tell me this moment!” 

The boy hesitated, but the others cried, "Tell 
her, tell her; she ought to know.” 

“ Uer name was Bessio Murray,” said the 
hoy. 

*• Bessie Murray 5” The child’s face was as 
white ns if dead. “What did she drown 
hcisclf for?” 

There was n general gilcnco. 

" Ik'slc Murray l Was she married 1” 

" No.” 

"Am I her little girl?” 

« Yes.” 

" You lie, Jutnio Collins I My name 
Georgia Cl id re—” 

" Yuur father's name was.” 

" Ami my mothers, too.” 

" No, Georgia, it was not.” 

“ When did it happen?” 

" One May day eight years ngo.” 

“ You needn't feel so grand, Georgia Claire, 
any morn. You me no better than other folks, 
no, nor so good,” said a boy near, snecringly, for 
Georgia was very proud, and had offended the 
lad. 

The next moment ho lay on his hack, and 
Georgia, disdaining to touch a prostrato foe, 
bounded away towurds tho ravine, unheeding the 


children's call to como back. Imperfectly com¬ 
prehending this shadow that hung over her, her 
proud spirit was stung by tho sneering tone of 
tho lad. She hated herself, she hated everybody. 
Bounding from lock to rock, or sitting in sumo 
little niche, she spent the afternoon. When it 
began to grow daik, she went homo, to find tho 
family waiting supper for Uer. That night she 
astonished good Cousin Nancy by asking, when 
that lady thought her asleep: 

" Was my mother’s name Bessio Murray?” 

" Yes,” answered tho astonished woman. 

“ Did she drown herself ?” 

" Go to sleep, Georgia. Don’t ask such 
questions.” 

" I say, Cousin Nancy, did my mother drown 
herself?” 

Cousin Nancy was perplexed, but knowing the 
nature of the child, and that if she didn't answer 
her, she would arouse tho house, and not rest till 
she did know, so she finally said: 

" Yes, sho did,” 

"What for?” 

Another perplexing question; but Cousin 
Nancy was not permitted to think in pence, mid 
finally she told tho child tho whole sad story. 
She might not have dono wisely, but she was not 
possessed of tact enough to evade these pertina¬ 
cious inquiries, and thus Georgia learned tho 
tiutli, mid felt it in after years. 

“ Sho left a letter for you—it has never been 
opened—you can read it when you are old 
enough,” remarked Cousin Nancy, as she turned 
over to go to sleep. 

From that time tho child bccamo strangely 
thoughtful, and irregular in her attendance nt 
the village school, sometimes wandering away 
two or three miles. No one dared cope with her 
strong will, her uu^overnablo temper. 


i Offended by her teacher’s rebuke one clay, 
j Georgia left her wnt, put on her little white sun* 
is bonnet, mid as her teacher sternly commanded 
her to return, sho sent back a defiant laugh that 
exasperated him, and walked quietly away. 
Tho teacher followed with undignified haste, and 
then tho child hopped along, like a bird, bowing 
when she turned round; he ran, but strong man 
as ho was, ho was hut a mean match fur the agile 
mountain child. Sho hounded away in the dis¬ 
tance, and tho scholars seemed to echo her laugh 
when tho crest fallen teacher returned. 

Georgia knew sho had done wrong, but sho 
had no fear of consequences. With fear of any 
kind sho was totally unacquainted, ller strolls 
were extended out into tho country a long way. 
Fields of green were on overy sido, aud Georgia, 
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walking in tlio road, intent on seeing each 6ido 
at once, was enjoying it finely. 

The village, at the foot of Mount Murray, was 
a place of resort to tired city-dwellers, and many 
of tho families had taken hoarders. Absorbed 
in her own thoughts, Georgia heard not tho sound 
of wheels, and was nearly ran over by a pair of 
powerful, black horses cro their driver was able 
to check them. She was stunned for a moment, 
but on looking up recognized tho equipage ns 
belonging to the most aristocratic of the city 
people. A head, which was looking out of tho 
window, was drawn back, but a lady-like voice 
commanded: 

“John, put the child in hero!” 

A boy at the back of the carriago, as footman, 
sprang down, and having opened the door, placed 
the child therein. Tho driver whipped his 
horses, and they were on their way again, in the 
same direction. Georgia sat vis-a-vis to the aris¬ 
tocratic lady, but lifted her glorious eyes 
fearlessly. 

“ Where wore you going, little girl ?” 

“To take a walk," was tho self-possessed 
answer. 

“ Where do you live V* 

“ On Mount Murray.” 

“ And have you walked all this distance ? 
What's your nemo?” 

The child lifted her eyes, and tho lady looked 
ia astonishment at their splendor, but she said, 
defiantly: 

"My name is Georgia Claire. I am Mr. 
Murray’s gratul*duughtcr.” 

“Are you nn orphan, dear?” asked tho lady, 
interested in this strango child. 

"I am,” returned Georgia, in a voico so 
choked, so strange, so hard, that tho lady bent 
toward her in surprise and pity. 

“Where arc you going'?” began the child. 

“I am out driving—I go every day—to no 
place in particular. Mount Murray is a pleasant 
spot; you love it, don’t you 1” 

“Some. But when I grow larger I'm going 
away oft’, somewhere.” And tho child looked 
wistfully out of tho window. “ What is yotir 
name?” she demanded, suddenly. 

“ Mrs. Couucnayc, X am staying at tho hotel 
in the village.” 

“Arc you an orphan?” queried Georgia. 

“ An orphan, a widow, and childless,” said 
tho lady, sadly. 

Tho child looked at her, watched a tear fall 
silently, then sprang to her side, and clasping 
her arms around tho lady’s neck, she kissed her 
fervently, then as if abashed, shrank back to her 
seat. Tho lady looked at her intently. Her 


proud, handsomo features were lighted with in¬ 
terest for this little one. 

“ Why did you kiss mo ?” 

“Because,” said Georgia, and her eves were 
blinded by a strango mist, “I pity yon. It's 
dreadful to bo an orphan. Hid — did your 
mother drown hersolf?” 

“No, child; why ask such ft strango 
question 3” 

“Nothing—I—I only wondered.” 

The carriage had turned another road, and 
now the road swept around Mount Murray. 
Here Georgia alighted,and Mrs.Courtenayc’scyes 
followed her as she bounded from rock to rock of 
tho deep ravine, followed her with n sigh. On 
returning to tho bote), Mrs. Courtennyo called her 
gossipping landlady to her private parlor, and 
from her lips learned the sad story. In conclu¬ 
sion, tho good dame remarked; 

“Her grandparents love her, but they are 
ashamed to have her around. I believe they’d 
send her away, if they could, though they would 
miss her. She is troublesomo, too, and always 
reminde t them of poor little Bessie.” 

’ The next day the city lady strolled up Monnt 
Murray. Thcro was a winding carriage-drive, 
but she wished her advent there to be quiet, nev¬ 
ertheless, ordering her driver to come for her at 
sunset. 

Mrs. Murray met her at tho door, and gave 
her a seat in tho kitchen, botraying surprise at tho 
visit. Mrs. Murray was a woman of, perhaps, 
fifty years, with hair of an iron-gray, face 
strongly marked by lines of character, though 
very plain, and her form was tall and angular. 
Where little, slender, short Bessio received her 
beauty was a mystery—certainly not by inherit¬ 
ance. The good Mrs. Murray stood to hear 
what her visitor should say, but that lady, by a 
graceful gesturo, induced her to seat herself. 

“ Is your little grand-daughter at home, Mrs. 
Murray?” asked the guest, courteously. 

“ Well, I don't know,” was tho embarrassed 
reply. “ Sho ran away from school yesterday, 
and tho master came up last night to see about 
it. He was angry, and so was the child, and sho 
vows she nover’ll go to him a day again. Sho's 
in the gully, likely as not.” 

“Can’t you compel her to go?” asked tho 
astonished lady. 

“Compel her? No one can do that. Sho 
wont do anything hut what sho wants to. She’s 
a queer child." 

“ Sho must bo a great trouble to you, madam.” 

“ No, she is not much, for sho is not in tho 
liouso half of the time. I can’t understand tho 
child, I'm sure. I can’t do anything with her.’ 
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“ Why don't you send her away to school?” 

Mrs. Murray smoothed her apron as alio 
replied: 

" No ono can govern her. They'd send her 
home in a week. Besides, wo are not rich peo¬ 
ple; we've only got Mount Murray, and wo 
don’t lay up much for old ago, not so much as 
husband wants to.” 

tl Why not give her away, madam ? It might 
bo a good thing; you are growing old, and sho 
needs a strong hand to guide her.” 

“I know it,” sighed Mrs. Murray. “I’m 
growirt’ old; I feel it. I havo teehea of tho 
rheiunatiz very often, and sho plagues mo hnlf to 
death .sometimes. But who’d want such a child ? 
She’s a perfect imp, but then I’d hate to givo her 
away.” 

“ Givo her to mo,” said Mrs. Courtenayo, 
eagerly. “ I will ho a mother to her, and educate 
her.” 

“ Wo couldn't let her go,” answered tho old 
lady, decidedly. 

“ You are growingohl, as you say, and if you 
know she is cared for without troubling you, 
your life will be pleasanter. You want your 
Bessie's child to be—” 

“ Don’t—don’t!” begged Mrs. Murray, her 
apron at her eyes. 

The end of the conference would have been an 
abrupt denial of Mrs. Courtonayo’s request, but 
tho farmer himself, entering, began to nrguo with 
his wife, and after telling her as little as possible, 
yet ns much ns was necessary, of tho child’s 
history, they decided to givo her to tho city 
lady. 

« Tho child shall decide,” said Mrs. Murray, 
going to tho door ami calling. 

No one answering, she walked through tho 
garden, past tho small grove of forest trees, then 
screamed: 

“ Georgia I Georgia! Georgia J” 

Mrs. Courtenayo stood in the door, impatient 
to see tho child, which sho was to have, and 
wondering if her singular beauty were not a 
freak of her own imagination. Expecting, there¬ 
fore, a plain, country child, sho began blaming 
herself fur her precipitation, and working herself 
into a fit of impatience. 

Mrs. Murray’s repeated calls were at length 
answered by their object’s abrupt and unexpected 
emerging from tho ravine, leaping wildly from 
rock to rock, and then, whon on terra Jtrma , 
standing still and erect as a young Indian. | 

Sho wore a dress of pink gingham, short and j 
full. The little red shawl her grandmother hud I 
insisted on her wearing, was tied around her j 
waist, as a sash. Her bonnet hung on ono arm, j 


and her short, dark hair was tossed about, or ly 
ing in close curls all over her small bend, in her 
oyes, on her cheeks. In one hand sho held a 
Jiny bow and arrow, evidently of her own con¬ 
struction. Looking fearlessly upon the group a 
moment, tho young huntress stood, then hopping 
carelessly toward them, sho yet appeared perfectly 
indifferent to their presonce. 

If Mrs. Courtenayo had admired the dusty, 
tired child of tho day before, sho almost held her 
breath now. A flush of delight passed over her 
fine face. Sho was delighted. Sho was young, 
scarcely twenty-five, hut sho was n haughty, aristo¬ 
cratic, fashionnblo city lady. This child touched 
her heart. 

“ Don’t you remember mo, dear ?” she asked, 
holding out her hand. 

Tho child simply bowed as sho took tho prof¬ 
fered member, and then dropped it. 

“ Can’t you speak ? Answer tho lady, 
Georgia,” commanded Mr. Murray, determined 
to keep up a show of authority beforo tho 
stranger. , 

Tho child’s lip curled haughtily, a smile just 
lingered about the tiny mouth, on tho thin lips, 
buttahe spoko not. 

“Mind me, Georgia, speak to tho lady! 
Answer her question !” persisted her grandfather. 

Georgia threw back her head, and answered 
clearly: 

“I hear you! You needn’t talk all day. I 
wish you to know that I own my tongue, and 
will use it when I think best!” 

Sho would have turned away then-—Mr. Mur¬ 
ray was angrily silent—but Mrs. Courtenayo 
said, kindly: 

“ Wouldn't you like to go to tho city and be 
my little girl, Georgia ?” 

Her eyes flushed brightly, ns tho child cried: 
“ Shall I ? Do you want me?” 

“ You may go if you want to. Do as you 
liko,” said Mrs. Murray, witli her apron at her 
eyes. 

Mrs. Courtenayo drew tho child to her bosom, 
Georgia's lips met hers, and that was tho only 
way the child signified her decision to go. 

Georgiu Clniro was taken from Mount Mur¬ 
ray, with its clear, bracing air, wild scenery and 
mad freedom, to a luxurious city homo. No 
longer did her feet tread over sanded floors or 
grassy turfs, hut sank in deep piles of velvet, and 
tho gorgeous pictures on that carpeting would 
delight ono who loved color. Her voice rang 
fearlessly through the lofty rooms, whoso frescoed 
ceilings, pendent lamps, elegant furniture, mas¬ 
ter-works of art, paintings, books and statuary 
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wero nil in contrast to tho quiet cottage, wills its 
plain adornings, on Mount Murray* Tho best 
wasters of the different branches of study, of 
music and dancing, were provided for her direct¬ 
ly. She was introduced to Mrs. Conftevmyo's 
fiishionablo friends, os her dear orphan niece, ns 
she was, and also as Mrs. Courtcimye's futuro 
heiress, and after duo deliberation, the lady gave 
the child her maiden name, tho name of her dear, 
dead brother, Percy. And very many thought 
the girl a daughter of George Percy. 

In her city homo she was known as Georgia 
Claire Percy. As tho prospective heiress of her 
adopted aunt, sho met with flattery and attention, 
ant’d tho bright, mountain child might have been 
spoiled. Her new homo, however, was just what 
she needed. 

Jler ungovernable temper, her fits of passion, 
her storms of fury, all were under control now. 
Her strong, untamed, unmastered will found 
another competent to cope with and gain the 
victory. Yet Mrs. Courtenayo grew to idolize 
the child and Georgia loved her passionately, 
with an intensity of which few people are capable. 
Sometimes they visited Mount Murray, and 
Georgia often remembered her grandparents 
and Cousin Nancy with gifts. 

Time passed on. It was Georgia’s sixteenth 
hirthnigbt. A lovely March evening, bright with 
stars and fragrant with tho perfume of flowers. 
Mrs, Courtenaye, who was always indulgent to 
her niece, hud gathered together a largo party 
to celebrate the event, 

Mrs. Courtenaye, robed in sable velvet—tho 
weather was not warn—and shining with dia¬ 
monds, stood near the door, receiving her guests 
nith quiet dignify. By her side, with quiet self- 
possession stood her niece, Georgia Claire Percy. 
Her figure had attained its full height, yet was 
not tall. Knthcr below medium height, perhaps, 
hut slender, lithe, and with much of the willowy 
grace which had distinguished her childhood. 
Her thin lips woro a beautiful smile—one of 
strange power, but which rarely lingered there. 
Her rich, dark hair was decorated with pearls; 
her dear complexion showed the red blood, ns 
her dieek flushed sometimes. Iler eyes, those 
glorious eyes, shaded by long, dark lashes, had 
far more of unearthly beauty than in her child¬ 
hood, nmf when thoughtful or sad, they would 
have made 'another weep. She possessed con¬ 
trol of her temper, completely; sho was ns 
passionate, impetuous, nnpulsivo ns when sho 
bounded from crag to crag in tho ravines of 
Mount Murray. Hut her usual expression was 
one of proud melancholy, and if one noticed it, 
she grew dcfninU 


Poor child! As she had grown older, tho 
knowledge of her birth bad clouded her life; had 
weighed on her proud, strange nature; and as 
she stood, listening to flattery and compliment, 
her eyes took n strango look, which might have 
awakened fear, had it been noticed, ns sho 
thought that were her early history known and 
shy deprived of Mrs. Courtenaye’s prospective 
heiress ship, sho would ho driven ns a pariah from 
the fashionable assemblage. 

She possessed a wild, fascinating beauty, not 
only charming but bewitching, and she became 
emphatically tho “ Star of the Evenin''.” Not 
only was she beautiful but she possessed intellect 
—genius. Sho betrayed it in every flash of her 
lustrous eyes, in tho curving of her proud lip, in 
the sweet, musical voice, in the sentiments to 
which sho gave utterance. She was witty too, 
and sarcastic, but she never, or rarely, used tho 
latter gift to wound. 

She was unacquainted with most of tho peo¬ 
ple who composed the gay party, and on this, 
her entrance into society, was introduced to 
many friends of Mrs. Courtenaye, who wero 
strangers to her. 

“Miss Percy, my niece, Mr. Churcmonde,” 
said Mrs. Courtenaye. 

Tho gentleman bowed, and Georgia, with 
serene self-possession began a conversation, nt 
the same time, girlishly scanning his features. 
Her scrutiny was perfectly satisfactory. lie was 
a man of perhaps twenty eight years, strong, 
brave, a man among men. Tall, vigorous, noble¬ 
looking, with swarthy complexion, dark hair and 
dark, piercing eyes. lie was intellectual, refined 
mul gentlemanly; noblo and with a finely-strung 
nature. 

Her fresh, glowing, tropic beauty interested 
him, captivated him. Ho had never before seen 
a girl, with just such peculiarities, with her 
strange, wayward nature; sho was an enigma, 
and he determined to study her, but down in his 
heart was a now, strango,Undefined feeling which 
lie did not attempt to analyse. 

They wero talking, on topics far above tho 
ordinary comprehension, and, delightedly, ho was 
watching tho glowing of her strange eyes, tho 
eager movement of tho lips, when Mrs. Couvtc- 
nayc introduced a gentleman as Mr. Claire. 

Georgia was unused to society and unacquaint¬ 
ed with her aunt’s gentlemen acquaintance, and 
this was tho first timo sho had seen Mr. Clairo, 
Mrs. Courtonayo had not the most icrnoto idea 
that tho city lawyer and Bessie Murray’s un¬ 
principled lover wero one. The story had been 
shortened in telling it to her; tho Murrays did 
not explain much, and consequently elio was 
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ignorant of what Georgia was certain when slio 
saw him. Her cheek paled ; her eye grew cold, 
and sho shivered ns she met his admiring gaze. 

"My nicco, Miss Percy, is fond of books of 
travel, and I am sure your descriptions would bo 
more entertaining. Mr. Clniro has lately return¬ 
ed from Europe, my love,” said Mrs. Courtcnaye, 
with a bend of her stately head. 

Georgia bowed quietly, with a strong effort to 
recover her composure, and when sho addressed 
Mr. Claire, her cold, haughty manner was in 
strong contrast to the manner sho exhibited to 
Mr. Cluircinondo. Evidently her proud air 
piqued the former gentleman, who began to 
mako himsclt agreeable, or rather attempted so 
to do. 

In Georgia’s heart was a sincere scorn for her 
father, and when she thought of the courtly ways, 
the handsome face that had ruined poor Bessie, 
that scorn deepened almost into hatred. In 
thinking of it the blood boiled in her veins. 

“ Quite a constellation ot beauties,” said Mr. 
Claire, " and I bow before the brightest star of 
all,”—with n gentle inclination of the head. 

As Georgia was certain, it was indeed George 
Clniro, the unprincipled lover of poor Bessie 
Murray. She recognized him from the descrip¬ 
tion she hnd extorted from “ Cousin Nancy/' 
and by remarks which ho made in regard to his 
residence, lie had changed little, but looked ns 
if he hnd battled with the the world; prosperous, 
but not happy. It may bo a sweet, sad, palo 
faeo, framed in golden, gleaming curls, with be¬ 
seeching, hcavcn-bluo eyes, haunted him; it may 
be, ho remembered a small grave on Mount Mur¬ 
ray, and n true, gentle, innocent heart under the 
sod. It may no that ever to him floated the fra¬ 
grance of spring violets, Bessie's favorite flower, 
one with which he had often decked her, and per¬ 
haps ho know that under a bed of green grass, 
studded with blue violets, slept a sunny head that 
hnd lain on his heart in fond love. It may ho 
that the piteous wailings in her last letter still 
rang in his ears and haunted him. 

Nothing warned him that the strange, wildly- 
bcnutiful girl was aught to him; sho enthralled 
him completely, but ho did not imagine that 
alio was anything more than the nicco of Sirs. 
Courtcnaye. Ho supposed his own child was 
either dead, or a large, stout, raw-boned, ill-bred 
and worse-mannered country girl, whoso un¬ 
grammatical talk and red, sun-burned, coarse faeo 
would give him a nervous fit, and shock his liner 
sensibilities. IIo never imagined her like poor 
Bessie, but a second edition of Cousin Nancy, 
only less refined, and more hoydenish, a homely, 
country romp. 


" Perhaps Miss Percy will think it strange for 
a man of my ago and bachelor habits so to ad- 
mire beauty; but in truth the common typo of 
beauty makes littlo impression on mo. It takes 
something 6trnngo and startling,”—hero Mr, 
Clniro bowed admiringly—"something beyond 
the ordinary stylo, to elicit my admiration.” 

" Indeed, Mr. Clniro, you seem not easily suit- 
ed. How do you like the blonde stylo, petite 
form, sunny curls, oyes liko a summer sky and a 
bird-liko voice?” asked Georgia, half sarcastically. 

His face convulsed a moment, then ho answer¬ 
ed *. 

"I—I do not particularly admire it. I have 
seen beautiful blondes, however.” 

| " Any ono in particular, sir ? I would like to 

know whom your fastidious taste pronounces 
beautiful.” 

" No ono of whom you ever heard. Only a 
littlo mountain girl, who doubtless gavo up the 
ghost before you were born,” answered Claire, 
with an attempt at playfulness. 

Georgia’s face darkened. A thunder-cloud 
hung over her splendid brow. Her fathomless 
eyes were shadowed, but underneath tho shadows 
was a strange, unearthly radiance, like stars seen 
through a veil. 

" What was the lady’s name ?” sho asked, with 
uplifted eyes. 

Tho glory of tlioso eyes entranced him, and, 
hardly knowing what ho said, ho answered just 
what in other moods ho would not have dono. 

" MIsb Murray, who lived in a romantic spot 
on a mountain, named Mount Murray,” 

Georgia turned her eyes towards Clnirtnomle, 
who was watching her with evidentsurpiisc. 

"Arc you ill, Miss Percy?” he asked in a low 
tone. 

"No, I thank you, sir. It is almost too warm 
hero, however.” 

He noticed her changed tone, and wondered. 
Accepting his proffered arm, sho strolled away, 
with a parting bow to Claire and tho admiring 
group. 

Prom that evening Claircmomlo was in love 
with Georgia l'etey. Mrs. Courtcnaye was 
pleased that her darling should have won tho de¬ 
voted love of ono who had 6ecn the beauties of 
every land, with untouched heart; one whoso 
wealth ntado him sought after; whoso talents 
made him admired; whoso sternness mado him 
foared. 

Meantime Mr. Clniro too paid Georgia many 
attentions, which were redoubled on henring a 
report concerning an engagement between Clairc- 
mondo and Miss Percy, Tho world-weary man 
loved her. Sho had touched his heart; moved 
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his better nature, and with a deep, strong pas¬ 
sion, ho loved her. IIo seemed purer, better, 
when with her, and his thoughts took a higher 
range—as indeed did every one's who eamo in 
contact with her, for Georgia was gifted with 
genius of tho highest order. She also possessed 
that usual accompaniment of genius, melancholy, 
and this too touched him, hut not so deeply as it 
did Clairemonde, who grew to idolize his be¬ 
trothed bride, for such in limo Georgia became. 


On her seventeenth birthnight, ono of storm 
very like the ono on which she was born, she 
stood tho queen of another and larger assembly, 
at Mrs. Courtcnayc’s. 

“ You are perfectly beautiful, darling,” said 
her protectess, admiringly, as she gazed on her. 

“ Thank you, auntie, but you are partial. Lot 
me criticise myself,” laughed Georgia, skipping 
to tho tall mirror. 

But even her fastidious tasto found nothing to 
criticise, cither in person or dress. 

“ Perfectly beautiful, my love! Clairemondo 
will think so too. By tho way it is just a year 
to-night sineo you met, and ho asked mo to¬ 
day for you. IIow can I give my darling away V' 
said her aunt, kissing her. 

“ Dear auntie, what did you tell him V* 

“I told him ‘yes,’ of course, love. You love 
him, I know. By tho way, Mr. Clairo seems too 
attentive to you ; I hope Clairemondo wont bo 
jealous.” 

“ Dear auntio, did you tell Clairemonde of my 
early history V* whispered Georgia, painfully, a 
crimson spot burning in each dark, clear cheek. 

“No, darling, of courso not. lie knows you 
only as my niece, my darling child.” 

“ Tell him this evening, nuntio, that I cannot 
be his wife; tell him I did wrong to encourage 
him; that I regret it, and henceforth wo are 
strangers." 

“ Georgia Percy, aro you mad V* exclaimed 
her nstonished aunt. 

Expostulations, entreaties and commands avail¬ 
ed nothing, and at last, Mrs. Courtenayo yielded 
and consented to bo tho bearer of tho messugo. 

Clnirmonde wns astonished nt his icy reception 
by Georgia; astonished and grieved to find her 
so cold, so haughty, and when ho and Mrs, 
Courtenayo stood in the conservatory nlono, and 
he listened to Georgia’s decision, ho was almost 
crazy. 

With quick, firm tread ho sought Georgia in 
the drawing-room. She was surrounded by ad¬ 
mirers whoso smiles and laughter greeted every 
word of snrensm or wit; and who watched her 
every movement. Never had lie seen her so 


beautiful, never so reckless, nover so gay. Tho 
bright spot burned on her cheeks; her eyes flash¬ 
ed with unearthly radianco. 

She courteously declined his invitation to 
promenade, and directed her conversation to tho 
others. But later pn tho evening, by Mrs. Cour- 
tenayo's management, they two stood nlono in 
tho conservatory. As ho found his words mado 
no impression, lio grew frenzied, until nt last, in 
pity to him, Georgia said, with anguished heart, 
but cold, calm voice : 

“ I did wrong to encourage your attentions, 
sir. Had you known who and what I am you 
would never havo bestowed them.” 

Then with a proud, haughty air, she told him 
of Bessie Murray, of her sad fate, and thus sho 
ended it: 

“I have told you of this young girl; now let 
mo say, I am her child. Georgia Clairo is my 
truonamc; I am no Percy. Let our acquain¬ 
tance end here, sir. I havo prido, sir, as you 
may sec; I am ns proud us you, though my 
birth may bo less honorablo, and X will nover 
wed one who will feel disgraced by a union with 
mo. Good evening.” 

Before lie could speak sho was gone. He fol¬ 
lowed, with pnlo face and bloodless lips, to tho 
drawing-room, to assure her of his unchanged 
love, and ho found her far more brilliant, spark¬ 
ling and gloriously beautiful than he had ovor 
seen her. 

As lie left tho conservatory, a form emerged 
from behind a tall, wcll-hulen flower-stand, and 
with clasped hands, tho face looked upward. 
The form was bowed, the faco haggard, the oyes 
bloodshot, the lips compressed, tho hands clench¬ 
ed, while a hoarse voice murmured : 

“ O God ! 0, my God 1” 

And out into tho stormy March night ho went 
and walked till morning, and on that night fell 
an awful weight of retribution on tho head of 
George Clairo. 

For months, despite her devoted aunt's en¬ 
treaties, despite an occasional glance at a pale, 
haggard faco and thin form, Georgia persisted in 
declining Clairemondo’a attentions. Sho loved 
him, would havo died for him, but her prido was 
too great to allow her to become his wife. 


George Clairo fell ill, and in his distress Georgia 
went to him. Thoso few hours of private com¬ 
munion were much to him, but Georgia nover 
could do aught but detest him. She always saw 
a guileless, little creaturo between them; sho re¬ 
membered his villany,nnd could not forgive him, 
until ho lay down to dio, then oho said, as he 
called on her frantically: 
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“As Bessie Murray would have done, so do I 
forgive you, George Claire/' 

He died, Ilis property was aU given to her, 
in his will, but Georgia disliked to accept it. She 
took it, however, and many a widow and orphan 
Who had been wronged by George Claire received 
their own again, and blessed the beautiful Miss 
He toy. 

And Georgia grew still more beautiful, for over 
her was thing something which was holy; like a 
tropic night, with glorious stars above, and float¬ 
ing through the air the perfutno of orange-blos- 
soms, the I rug ranee of crushed flowers ; tuul an. 
other charm was added, a crown of humility 
which by no means detracted irom her beauty. 
Just ns proud in her ways, just as cold and 
haughty to fashionable friends, you might yet 
find her in the hut of poverty, moistening the 
lips of the sick, encouraging tho faint-hearted, 
and aiding the efforts of the poor. And Claire, 
tnornle, who watched her narrowly, saw all this. 
His love grew deeper, purer, holier; his respect 
deepened more and more. 

Another March day and another party. This 
time Claircmonde and Georgia Percy stood side 
by side and promised to lovo and cherish each 
other, while life should endure. And then the 
Weary girl found rest. Tho birds of peace and 
happiness folded their wings and nestled in their 
hearts, wonrny trust, forever. Font: vim 1 
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CHAPTER I. 

Aunt Quintard had Been fit to honor mo with 
a visit, that is to say, she had a party of friends 
■whom she wished to entertain, and so had taken 
possession of my house, according to her fre¬ 
quent habit in Buch caseB. 

They all came quite unexpectedly. AuntQnin- 
tnrd only thought it necessary to send mo word 
a couple of days in advance, so that I and my 
little staff of domestics were kept busy enough. 
Luckily I had learned her ways, and always 
kept my dwelling in a sort of readiness for her 
and her friends, during the summer months; 
else I should have been in a state of confusion 
and dismay beyond the power of remedy. 

As it was, I had much ado to keep Jael, the 
old woman who had managed my house ever 
since I had one, in any sort of reasonable tem¬ 
per; and between-dread of her outbreaks and 
trying hard to make everything comfortable, I 
worked myself into one of my tiresome siok 
headaches, and could not go down to dinner 
the night the party arrived. 

' I scarcely had an opportunity to exchange a 
dozen words with Amy, my step-daughter, who 
had returned with the others, for every time 
sho stole up to my room for a little conversa¬ 
tion, she was sure to be followed and hurried 
away by aunt Quintard. She was my sister-in- 
law, for all I give her that name; I got the habit 
from Amy, and sometimes so far forgot myself 
as to call her so to her face, a misnomer which 
always received her severo condemnation. 

I never could feel quite at ease with aunt 
Quintard. She had such an uncertain temper, 
and a cool way of saying the most disagreeable 
things which quite bewildered mo. I felt that, 
in a degree, she looked down upon me still, for 
all I was the widow of her brother, just os years 
before she had done when I was a poor girl and 
earned my living as a daily teacher. 

She must have been a very old woman, but 
she was as fond of society a3 a child of sixteen, 
and always lived in a tumult and exoitement. 
She had an excellent position, although she was 
not very rich, and people always invited her and 
went to her house; but I think almost everybody 
was a little afraid of her notwithstanding. SeU 


knew the secrets of every family back as far as 
the Revolution; and if any one offended her, ate 
was so unscrupulous in her remarks, that it 
would have been a very bold person who could 
have endured it. 

After all, I used to pity her; it Beemed tome 
that in spite of everything her lifo must have 
been a very lonely one. She had no children, 
and she seldom went to church; and I some¬ 
times thought there was more bitterness than 
scorn in the sneers she wasted upon me for 
reading morning prayers to my little house¬ 
hold. 

I did wish that she would not paint so likes 
Frenchwoman; and I would have been glad if 
any one could have induced her to wear high-. 
necked dresses, but I could not venture to speak 
about it; although I knew that the very people 
who courted her laughed behind her back at 
such folly. 

Sho had always governed everybody that came 
within her reach; I suppose except for her I 
never should have married her brother. He 
was an old man, afflicted with a painful disease, 
which must Boon prove fatal, but so kind and 
gentle that I could not help but love him. Then 
little Amy was such a sweet child, she needed 
some one to tako caro of her, and aunt Quintard 
Bnid that it was my duty. 

I did marry him. Well, after all, IwasTery 
happy, and sorely grieved when ho died. I am 
sure he did not marry from tho feelings which 
influenced aunt Quintard—I could not have be¬ 
lieved that any ono would have indulged them, 
had I not heard the words from her oun lips* 
She was talking to ono of her friends, not loDg 
after our marriage, and she said that it had 
been a wise move on her part—she could not 
tako care of a sick man—I was an excellent 
nurse—would bo a good governess for Amj, 
and the slave of what I called duty; after all, 
it was cheaper than hiring servants; and ns for 
tho will and tho fortune, she could lake care of 
them. 

She was spared that trouble, at least; for on y 
a few years after our marriago he loBt all hu 
property, except tho house in which I still llY6* 
that he had . deeded to me without his sister a 
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knowledge. I cannot tell what we should lmvo 
flone—only I knew that God would have pro¬ 
dded for ua—had not a relative of mine, from 
vbom I never expected anything, left mo seventy 
thousand dollars. The income made ua very 
comfortable, and I was able to help aunt Quin- 
tird whenever she hod extra bills. 

It was a thing I never could understand, but 
«h« seemed annoyed about that legacy; and if 
by any chance she wob obliged to nsk a favor of 
me, that was the very time sho appeared most 
iadignant and treated mo worst. 

Luckily, I never had what is called a high 
spirit; I am. not very quick to notice slights; 
and if people will say rudo things to me, I can 
only feel sorry on their account. 

But I am foolish even to think of such things 
in connection with my married life, for my hus¬ 
band did his best to make it a pleasant one. 
He lived ten years; but he was a great sufferer. 

I thank God that he died blessing me—it has 
been a shield between me and all trouble, that 
tas come upon mo in the years that have since 
• pused. 

Well, at twenty-eight I was a widow! My 1 
daughter Amy was not quite sixteen, a dear, 1 
lovely girl sho was. I was a little grieved to j 
find that by her father’s will Bhe was to spend j 
lie greater portion of each year with her aunt; j 
but I consoled myself by thinking that he had j 
mads that stipulation before he knew me so | 
*ell as he learned to do afterward. After all, S 
it was only right that Amy should see some- ^ 
thing of society, and her aunt was in a good ? 
position to introduce her. Of course I was } 
teldom invited. Bel said I was too much of a 
hermit for gay doings— my duty was to provide j 
Amy with everything she needed—hers, to show < 
the child life as it really was. ^ 

The first year after her father’s death, Amy $ 
hid still been kept at school; then aunt Quin- i 
Urd said that it was time for her to leave baby \ 
days behind, and as Amy wished it, too, I could | 
flot refuse, although I gave her up to her rela-1 
tire with many misgivings. I dare say it was \ 
Strong and impertinent of me, for aunt Quintard j; 
knew much more about the world than I did; I 
ihll it pained mo to think that my blossom 
Bright lose the sweet innocence which made her { 
io charming, and so different from most of the j 
tud* of her age whom I encountered during my : 
wre visits to the city. 

two y*»» k Q d gone by. Amy was almost 
g teen, and I could but acknowledge that she 
greatly improved. Oh! what a lovely crca- | 
*** B l Je ' wa a: and, better than all, sho was the 1 
fwetlegt, gentlest nature, only with a strange 1 


^ pride at the bottom which I could not compre- 
J hend. 

J Aunt Quintard wa3 seldom cross with her. 
^ She worshiped her beauty, and besides that, 
j Amy had, when she chose to assert them, a quiet 
^ independence of character and cool haughti- 
£ ness, which were more than a match for Bel’s 
< powers. 

^ Amy loved me; neither her aunt or any one 
^ else could have changed that affection. Bet 
i kept us apart as much as possible, and seldom 
\ left us alone, so that I was pained to think I 
ij could not get nearer and closer to my darling’s 

I 1 * heart. 

How happy I was to have her at home again! 
The gay winter in town, the summer at New- 
\ port had not in the least dimmed her beauty; 

[ but she had grown so self-poBsessed and so ele- 
• gant, that I should have been almost afraid of 
• her, had it not been for tho long embrace, and 
: the whispered words which gave me such sweet 
| assurance. 

I was always aq.early riser; and the morning 
; after their arrival, I went down stairs long 
| before anybody was stirring, except tho ser- 
: vants. 

The first person I met was the woman, who, 
as I said, had managed my house so long, Jael. 
She received the queer name from her Quaker 
parents—was a prejudiced, wrong-headed old 
thing, but devotedly attached to Amy and me; 
though she was determined to rule in the lower 
regions, whoever might queen it above stnira. 

Mrs, Quintard disliked Jael, and Jael in re¬ 
turn detested her with all the energy of her 
nature. Jael had opinions of her own upon 
every subject, which she sometimes expressed 
a little out of season, although with no inten¬ 
tion of disrespect, to me at least; but with her 
likings and dislikings I never ventured to in¬ 
terfere. 

Indeed, I could well bear with Jael’s pecu¬ 
liarities; and I should have been an ungrateful 
woman not to have done so, for she had been 
faithful and most kind during my husband’s 
long sickness, and had saved and economized as 
if the money had been her own. 

She it was whom I first encountered that 
morning. She had been sweeping the verandah, 
and was just then occupied in frightening with 
her broom, a score of sparrows that I often fed 
there, and which had come down before it was 
time to receive their accustomed crumbs. 

“Good morning, Jael,” I said. 

“Morning to you, ma’am,” returned Joel, 
clipping the sentence as short as possible after 
a fashion she had, and turning toward the ioor 
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a little ashamed of having been caught in her 
ill naturcd act, 

'‘What are you doing to the poor little birds ?” 
I asked. 

“J hate to have things bobbin’ about,” said 
she; “the house is full of all aorta of critters, 
and tho lawn is always covered with birds a 
jumpin’ round.” 

“But I liko them, you know.” 

“Then they'll have to stay, I ’spose; don’t 
understand nothing of such tantrums and whim¬ 
sies myself.” 

“But you always liked theso birds, did you 
not?” 

“It’s a bad world, anyhow,” pursued Jael, 
without noticing my question; “moan world, 
dirty people in it.” 

“Never mind the world, Jael; you have not 
answered if you liko tho birds.” 

“Answered afore, dozen times; ’taint my way 
to answer folks.” 

“Oh! Jael, Jael, you arc cross!” I said, 
laughing in spite of myself; “fic, Jael, such a 
bright morning, too.” 

Jael rubbed her nose and looked somewhat 
penitent. 

“I ain’t,” said sho, and stopped, convicted 
by her conscience and quite incapable of deceit. 
“I am,” she added, “and I know it, and that’s 
the end of it.” 

“I am going to gather some flowers,” I said, 
anxious to turn her thoughts from the track I 
knew they were pursuing; “they make tho 
house so cheerful.” 

“You have got some sense!” exclaimed Jael, 
leaning her olbow on the broom handle and 
nodding approval. 

“Thank you,” I said. Praise from Jael was 
a rare thing for any mortal to receive. 

“Needn’t; don’t want yoq to! I liko to see 
folks get up—but that’s neither here nor there! 
I’m goin’ to see to breakfast; I’ll bet I ring that 
bell aforo long so it’ll wake the whole kit of 
’em. There’s Miss Amy, she never used to lay 
a bed long after sun up—’epose sho learned that 
amongst other fine things of her aunt-” 

“Jael, Jael!” I interrupted. I felt confident 
that she was going to apply some unpleasant 
nnmo to Amy’s relative. 

“Well, I cannot holp it,” returned sho; “it 
docs make me mad to see that woman go on! 
Why, you ain’t her slave, be you? Way she 
acted last night you’d thought she owned the 
house. Don’t like it Comes across mo I’ll 
teach her better.” * 

“Hush! hush!” 

“Very well to say hush; Lord knows I wish 


she’d hush! I hate to flee you so imposed upon, 
lhat’B what I do! You’ve worked liko mad all 
winter managing and saving. I wonder wh&t 
Miss Amy would think if she knowed you and I 
lived alone to save money for her and that old 
dragon to waste?” 

“I would not have her know it for the world, 
Jael.” 

“Nor I either,” retorted she, as sharply as if 
I had threatened to reveal our secret. “Bat 
who wants to bo turned topsy turvy and stood 
on their head without warning? I don’t like 
it—you don’t like it!” 

I looked so entrcatingly at her, that sbo rub- 
tied her nose again in a violent manner and 
silent. 

At that moment, a pleasant young voica 
Bounded on the stairs, and my own darling 
bounded out of the hall and kissed me in her 
sweet fashion. 

“Dear me, mamma,” sho said, “how young 
and pretty you look! Don’t she, Jael?” 

Tho flight of her bright young face had mtde 
Jael smile at once, but she puckered up her 
mouth and did her best to hide it. 

“My eyes arn’t good,” was the only answer 
sho vouchsafed. 

Amy threatened her with her pretty hand. 

“You have forgotten to go to the honey*pot, M 
said Bhe. 

Jael laughed outright at that. It was un old 
jest of Amy’s on her crossness, and it neTer 
failed to amuse the oddity. 

“I’m pa3t sweetening,” she replied. 

But in spite of her assertion, after being 
talked to by Amy for a few moments, she went 
into tho house with her face and manner so 
completely changed from those she had worn 
when I first met her, that it really seemed as if 
she had been essaying my mischievous girl’s 
recipe. 

Then Amy and I went down tho stops, and 
walked to and fro among tho beds of e&rty 
autumn flowers and the belated summer blos¬ 
soms, which shone out among them. Of cours* 
she had a great deal to tell mo that she had not 
been able to write; and I gathered even mort 
plainly than I had from her letters, that they 
had been very gay indeed, and that she h 
greatly enjoyed herself. 

But I could see the old heart still ihroug J 
all, and that satisfied me. . 

“Oh, Amy!” I said, 1 “as long os you look 
like that I shall bo contented.” 

She laughed gleefully. 

“I wonder what aunt Bel would give for 
color or mine this moment!” she exolaimedj 1 
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would bo as acceptable a gift as the pbiloso -1 
pher’e Btone! Ah, there goes the old bell—Jael 5 
does not mean them to 'complain of not having j 

been wakened.” \ 

I saw our visitors at break fast; they were very 5 
like the generality of aunt Quintard’s friends— s 
rery dre83y and fine, the sort of people with J 
thorn I always, felt shy; not that I was timid, j 
bat my mode of life was different from theirB; 5 
te hid scarcely a thought or opinion in com- \ 
non. S 

That morning Bel chose to breakfast in her >! 
Oin room, bo that I was not exposed either to J 
alights or incivility. Still with' Amy to assist •; 
me, I should not have dreaded them bo much, j 
for she had away of looking aunt Quintnrd into \ 
lilcnce, which I never saw any other mortal \ 
able to do. j 

Daring the forenoon, my Bister-in-law sent ^ 
for me to go up to her room, as she had risen ). 
»nd desired to speak with me. { 

“I declare, Jane, you look as poky ns ever,” \ 
tu her firBtsalutation when I entered; “I bo- |j 
lieve you were born a hundred years old at the 5 
rery least.” * 

I was well enough acquainted with aunt Quin- \ 
Urd to understand sueh speeches; I was per- J 
fwlljr twaro that I appeared very young for a i 
woman of thirty, and her Bpeech showed me s 
that I must be looking better than usual; not > 
tilt I cared greatly for such things, but I sup- j 
pose every woman likes to know that she is $ 
pleasant to look upon. J 

Aunt Quintnrd gave me a venomous scowl \ 
when sho saw that I only, smiled, and began ^ 
finding fault with her breakfast, as if I had j 
been & lodging-housekeeper. !; 

8 he grew tired of that at length; tired too of J 
toying ill-natured things to me, and finally bo- £ 
g*n to talk of Amy. That was a subject upon ^ 
which we were not likely to disagree, and X ij 
listened with interest while she told me how ? 
ouch eho was admired, and what a success she v 
had had in society. $ 

“Iwant to see her well married,” she said, i 
luddenly. 5 

“She is very yo.ing yet,” I ventured to reply; 5 
butipnt Quintnrd cut mo short at once. J 

“That’s nil you know about it; none too 5 
joang, and married she must be; I am getting ; 
too old to have my life worn out chasing a girl * 

./J k 0 glad to see her married,” I ro- i 
P M, ‘if she cau a hu 8 i) an( j vrhom Bho j 
|®*pwt 8 and loves and who can make her j 
“PPy.” j 

H ^iddleatlcks!** exclaimed aunt Quintard, : 


wrathfully, “Yon always were a fool, Jane; I 
can’t expect you to mend at your age.” 

“I can see no folly in what I said.” 

“As if people ever talked in that way, except 
in old novels! Bespect and esteem—humbug! 
What Amy wants is a rich man—a handsome 
house, a carriage, and an opera-box.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Quintard,” I said, “do you think 
it requires only those things to make a lifo 
happy?” 

“Of course, to a sensible woman, and Amy is 
sensible when Bhe is out of reach of your ridi¬ 
culous sermons. Now there is one thing I want 
to tell you: don’t you go to putting any of your 
outlandish, methodical notions into her head, 
for I won’t have it.” 

“Her father never thought I taught her im¬ 
properly-” 

“Oh! you did well enough where lessons 
.were concerned,” Bhe interrupted, contempt¬ 
uously. “Please to remember that since she 
has been introduced into society sho is under 
my oharge; I flatter myself,,Mrs. Elder, that I 
am a more competent person than you to guide 
her now.” 

I was foolish to feel hurt at anything she 
Bnid; but, in Bpite of that thought, I had con¬ 
siderable difficulty to keep the tears back. 

“I have no desire to interfere with you,” I 
replied; “you must own, aunt Quintard-” 

The unfortunate appellation came out uncon¬ 
sciously. I stopped in great confusion under 
the fire of her gray eyes. 

“Upon my word!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Since 
when have I the honor to claim Jane Morris a a 
my niece?” 

“I beg your pardon,” I said, “I am sopccus- 
tomed to hear Amy call you by the name that I 
forgot.” 

“Then you had better improve your memory; 
a woman of your age calling me aunt. Beally, 
you are the most ridiculous person I ever saw 
in my life.” 

I was accustomed to being snubbed and 
scolded by her, but that time she was more 
violent than usual; it took a good many mo¬ 
ments to make her forget the indignity I had 
thoughtlessly put upon her. 

We got back to Amy’s affairs at last. I saw 
Bhe really had something on her mind, or she 
would never have let me off bo easily. 

“If you can behave like a Bensible woman for 
once in your life,” she said, “I will have Amy 
Bplcndidly married before next spring.” 

“What am I to do?” 

“Oh! there’s little enough in your power; I 
am sure you ought to be grateful for an oppor- 
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tunity to bo of service to tho child of the man 
who took you out of poverty,” 

“Amy is my daughter; and- 

“Don’t talk trash to me, Jane; I know Btep- 

mothara! But no matter; we were talking about 
what you could do.” 

I did not answer; I had no desire to rouse a 
scene; I was always ill after ono of her out¬ 
breaks. 

“Anything that I can do you know I will.” 

“ So far so good; remember that I I am dread¬ 
fully out at the elbows—for myself I don’t care, 
I could live on a cruBt and be bappy; but I 
won’t see Amy mortified in silence. The fact 
is, Jane, we want more money-—the paltry sum 
you dole out is ridiculous—you must give Amy 
ten thousand dollars this winter.” 

“That Is breaking at once into my princi¬ 
pal—^-” 

. “Now don’t talk like a Jew money-lender—I 
understand nothing of such calculations! You 
profess to have Amy’s interest at heart, to love 
her, and so on: now sentiment is all very well, 
but I want proof! Amy loves show and luxury 
in spite of all your humdrum teachings—I can’t 
quite ruin myself and end my days in the poor- 
house to gratify your miserly disposition.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Quintard, do not accuse mo so 
hastily. You know I would givo all I have in 
the world to gratify her.” 

“Give ten thousand dollars and I shall bo 
quite satisfied. Amy hates hoarding, and if I 
take a house I will live in good style; now with 
that money, which I am sure you don’t want, I 
pan get a furnished houso and let tho child go 
on like a Christian.” 

. “I will do it, if that is Amy’s wiah,” I replied. 
“You know I am only saving money for her.” 

“She does wish it, although she will not tell 
you bo.” 

“Then she shall have it. I have tried to live 
qn the interest of my property, so that if she 


< “Because I thought it my duty—you told 

< it was at the time—to take care of that mother- 

$ less girl--” 

( “Then give her money and show you art 

willing to do your duty,” she interrupted, turn- 
5 ing the tables on me at once. 

| “I have told you I will do so.” 

\ “Very well; and mind you don’t talk to Amy 
\ about love and such nonsense! She most hate 
J wealth and position; she was born for them. I 
$ tell you that ten years from now she would hata 
jj us both if we allowed her to rush off with some 
J girlish idea.” 

I She was so violont that I began to wonder if 
Amy had somo fancy which was displeasing to 
aunt Quintard. I determined to find out; weak 
j; as I was, I would not sit by and see her wreck 
\ my child’s peace. 

S I said nothing to her, however; there would 
i bo time enough, and unless Amy was more 
\ changed than I believed, I should learn the 
i; truth from her. 

^ We settled all our affairs quite amicably it 
J last; and when aunt Quintard had obtained all 
i* she wanted, she dismissed me with a3 little 
? ceremony as if I had been a servant. 

\ “You may go now,” said she, “and just 
| send my maid; I will dress and come down for 
l luncheon.” 

^ I went away, and in tho course of an hour 
1 aunt Quintard appeared in a dress that I Bhoold 
\ have thought youthful even for me, and made 
\ herself so witty and agreeable, that I really felt 
\ as if she must be another pereon from til 
5 skinny, wrinkled ,old woman who had tented 
l mo that morning. 

I - 

\ CHAPTER II. 

| We went out to drive late in the afternoon; 
| Amy and the other young lady accompanying 
; us on horseback. 


married a man who was not rich-” 

“Aro you crazy?” cried aunt Quintard, in 
great wrath; “just tell me if you are, Jane 
Morris, and I’ll send for a strait-jaQket.” 

I was so taken aback that 1 really could not 
apeak. 

“Marry a poor man!” continued Bel, raising 
her voice in a way that she would have de¬ 
nounced as extremely unladylike in another. 
“My niece I I believe you want to drive me out 
of my senses.” 

“Surely you would not have her marry merely 
for an establishment-” 

“What did you marry for?” she interrupted, 
insolently. 


I believe I have not even said who our visi¬ 
tors were; but I am so unaccustomed to telling 
a story that you must excuse my awkwardness. 

There wero three, Mr. and Sirs. Levitt and 
their daughter, very wealthy, fashionable people, 
aunt Quintard said; although—I am quotinghtf 
words—the parents were extremely ridiculous, 
and the young woman a moat remarkable fooL 
She used to laugh at them unmercifully behind 
their backs, and tell how the old couple beg*® 
life in a grocery store over in tho Bowery; but 
they were rich now, and the daughter an im¬ 
mense heiress, so aunt Bel courted them. 

She always had some scheme at the bottom 
of every aot; I found out what the one wm in 
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wnneclioii with them. She had a young, scamp 
pf I rei&tiTe who was coming on from Cuba in 
the winter; Bhe had set her heart on his marry- 
ini M»ria Levitt, and bo commenced operations 
bdimei 

Aj ftr aa I could judge they seemed nice 
pppple enough; and though the old couple did 
Ulk a great deal about money, and not always 
iiilh* moat choice English, I liked them a great 
dal better than many of Bel’s friends. The 
jpaiiglidy was very showy-looking, and dressed 
beautifullyshe was somewhat taciturn, and I 
believe a little deaf. I pitied her very much 
f ? r that misfortune, but aunt Quintord quizzed 
ber dreadfully. She would say the moat affec¬ 
tionate things to her in a tone that she could 
inderaland, and end every sentence with some 
ridiculous speech, inaudible to her ears, which 
nude both Amy and me indignant; though she, 
ebild-like, could not help laughing at the drollery 

of the remarks. 

We drove down to Moss Hall, a favorite resort 
♦f Amy, and indeed of mine, for it was one of 
the loveliest spots I ever saw. 

The road ran through an old pine woods, and 
in the very midst of the grove that beautiful 
jascide came tumbling like a sheet of silver 
over the moss-covered rocks, and fell into 
a deep pool at the road-side, from whence 
the witera wandered away in a little brook, 
which, to my ears, sang more gloefully than 
iny bird. There was not a rock or stono but 
wu covered with a thick coating of velvet moss, 
iboot the pool tall ferns nodded and waved, in 
the apring wild flowers grew there in great 
loxeriance, and the place was so still that it 
uemed completely shut in from the wholo 
vorld; nothing broke the quiet but the flash of 
Ue walera and the murmuring of the pines—to 
ae those sounds only increased the stillness. 

Bren silent Maria Levitt was roused to admi- 
ntioa by the beauty of the scene, aud after 
th*t I felt a greater liking and respect for her. 
I knew thore must ho something loveablo in the 
duncter of n girl who was moved by any charpi 
•f nzture. 

The girls dismounted and danced about like 
wild things; even Mr. and Mrs. Levitt followed 
•A when I left the carriage, and appeared 
plowed in their quiet way. I was a littlo sorry 

hear a remark the lady made to her husband. 

it looks just like a sceno at the theatre,” she 
? Bat, after all, perhapB, with her peculiar 
she could not have paid the spot a greater 

tompliment, 

Quintard kept her seat In the carriage, 
og that ih® oould see perfectly, and 


adding in her laughing way that she preferred 
to look at pretty things in a comfortable place. 
1 dare say she was afraid of getting her feet wet 
and so bringing on an attack of rheumatism, 

but Bel seldom gave her real motives for any¬ 

thing. 

Amy was in high spirits, chasing Maria Levitt 
about the pool, laughing and singing, while wo 
all looked at her with undisguised satisfaction, 
and it was pretty to see how much her young 
friend admired her beauty and grace. 

Then nothing would do but I must sit down 
on the rocks, have my bonnet taken off, and 
allow the glad girls to dress mo up for a wood 
nymph in her grot. Of course the conceit origi¬ 
nated with Amy. Mr. and Mrs. Levitt laughed 
heartily at that, though the old gentleman ob¬ 
served in a puzzled way that ho never lmd sup¬ 
posed “nn imp” was so pretty. Nobody would 
have taken any notice of his mistake except for 
aunt Bel. I suppose she thought it very foolish 
of mo to conduct myself in such a manner, and 
by way of reproval said several sharp things, 
but Amy Btopped her by exclaiming, 

“Aunt Bel, you must have forgotten your 
drops; you are never yourself without them.” 

Mrs. Quintard was very angry, although she 
did not 'venture to reply. Nobody but ono 
understood the force of the remark. During 
my dependent governess days I had too often 
administered laudanum to her not to under¬ 
stand. I was sorry Amy made tho speech, but 
she could not bear to see me annoyed, and I 
really wa3 grateful to her for forcing Mrs. 
Quintard to leave me and my little follies in 
peace. 

But I got away from the girls’ wreaths as soon 
as X could and moved toward the carriage, as 
aunt Quintard began to look very black, and 
affected to shiver with cold. 

The rest were still standing by the pool, and 
as I reached the road I heard tho sound of a 
horse’s hoofs, and looking up saw a young man 
riding quickly.by. 

Aunt Quintard saw him at tho same moment, 
and I heard between her clenched teeth an 
exclamation which sounded more like a curse 
than X hope ever to hear again from the lips of 
any woman. I was so shocked that I stood and 
stared at her in silence, while the gentleman 
rodo up to the carriage and extended his hand 
to her, saying gaily, 

“Is it possible that this Is you, Mrs. Quintard, 
or has some river goddesB assumed your shape ?” 

She was somewhat appeaeed by that compli¬ 
ment, still she looked displeased at seeing him, 
and held out the tips of her fingers very stiffly. 
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“What brings you here?” Bhe flaked. “Did 
you know wo were in this out of-the-world 
placet” 

“I had not the slightest idea there was so 
much delight in Btoro for me,” he replied. “I 
am stopping with a client in the village yonder.” 

“Humph!” said aunt Quintard, giving him a 
sharp look. 

I saw his gaze wander beyond her to tho spot 
where Amy stood. I caught the light which 
flashed over his face and illuminated his eyes; 
but before any one could speak Amy turned and 
saw the stranger. 

I oould not tell why X watched her so closely, 
but I did, and for an instant there was an ex¬ 
pression in her face which I never observed 
there before. She was calm in a moment, spoko 
to her companions, and they all moved down 
into the road. 

He sprang off his horse, flung the bridle to 
the servant who was holding tho girls’ horses, 
and walked toward her. Aunt Quintard turned 
in her seat and eyed them closely. She saw 
nothing remarkable, that is certain, for they 
both appeared shy; but, commonplace as it 
was, she looked blacker than ever. 

Ir an instant he released her hand and 
greeted tho Levitt family, who received him 
with great cordiality. 

They all came up to tho carriage and began 
to talk. Amy remembered mo in ft moment. I 
suppose she saw by my silenco that Bel had not 
thought proper to present tho gentleman. 

“Aunt,” Bhe said, “did'you introduce Mr. 
Brooks to mamma?” 

“He has not stood still long to give mo an 
opportunity,” replied Bel, frowning at mo as if 
I were to blame for Bomo unknown fault. 

Then Amy presented the gentleman to me: 
Mr. Harley Brooks. The name struck my fancy 
at once; and as for his appearance, I am sure 
it would have pleased any woman. 

I do not think ho was a handsome man; but 
he was so tall and well-formed, his face had 
such a bright, honest look, and his clear, brown 
eyes met mine so pleasantly, that it seemed to 
mo his countenance possessed a charm far be¬ 
yond that of mere beauty. 

I was shy and silent, as I always am. with 
strangers. I dare say he thought me a very 
stupid person. I stood by while they con¬ 
versed: Mr. Levitt asking all tho news as if he ; 
had been absent from the city half a lifetime, : 
and aunt Quintard looking blacker and more < 
disagreeable every moment. 

“Have you seen the fall, Mr. Brooks?*! Maria j 
asked. . i 


5 “No; they told me of it, and I rode over on 
5 purpose.** 

| “Oh! then, Mrs. Elder, you must do the 
j honors of it,” she said, turning to me; andu 

I Mrs. Levitt bade us go, we three—Amy, Marin, 
and I—accompanied him up to the pool in spite 
of a shako of the head which I caught anct 
^ Quintard bestowing upon me. 

> Mr. Brooks had not much time to admire the 
\ fall, for she called out impatiently, 
j “Iteally, good people, unleBs you mean to 
| spend the night in that romantic place, you hid 
| better think of starting home.’* 
j So wo went back to the carriage; and Mr. 
\ Levitt began nsking Mr. Brooks where lie stop. 
Sped, as.ho must call upon him; and the-whole 

I ' family were so cordial, that I quite wondered 
at aunt Quintnrd’s ensconcing herself in her 
frozen zone of dignity. 

“Do you stay long in the neighborhood!” 
she condescended to ask. 

“Only a couple of days, I think.” 

Her manner began to mollify somewhat, and 

I sho said with a better grace, 

“Oh! then, you must call on me before you 
go.” 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Levitt, “X am sure you 
. oughtn’t to go away, Mr. Brooks, the young 
\ ladies need a gallant.” 

| “ And I have an immensity of business to talk 

\ with you,” observed her husband. 

[ “Spare us, spare us!” exclaimed Bel “Don’t 
| be deluded, Mr. Harley Brooks; stay your ap¬ 
pointed time and go away; fortunes arc not 
made by allowing people to urge you oat of 
your course.” 

< His face flushed a little at the uncivil speech, 

; and I saw Amy looked annoyed. I really longed 
: to do something to make amends for Mrs. Quin- 


tard’s rudeness, so I pluoked up my courage. 

“Pray, ride home with ua to tea, Mr. Brooks, 
if you are not engaged, then you can satisfy all 
these exacting people.” 

He accepted as gracefully os possible, and 
locked very happy over tho blunt invitation; 
Amy gave me an imperceptible nod of approval, 
but aunt Bel—I really thought her eyes would 
scorch me. She Baid not a word, however. If* 
entered the carriage; the others mounted, and 
homo wo went. 

Mrs. Quintard nevor addressed or noticed mi 
during the drive. When we got into the house, 
she followed mo up stairs, and as soon as 
were beyond tho hearing of our guesls, • 
opened her batteries in a terrible manner. 

“Upon my word, Jane Morris!” she aiid, 
“this is pretty conduct! How dare yon ta 
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itcpoa yourself to invite people to meet me? 
A pretty piece of work—a man you don’t know 
{mm Adam-•** 

“I thought lie was a friend of yours/’ 

“It’s like your impudence to think so! A 
ie*mp of a young lawyer without a dollar to 
bless himself! A nice reputation for a girl to 
pt that she has such chaps following her up.” 
“I did not-” 

don't answer! Perhaps you want to 
Uie to flirting on your own account! I never 
vu bo shocked in my life,” 

, “You forget this is my house,” I said, stung 
into a retort. Then I remembered that sho was 
tie sister of my dead husband, and checked 
tie bitter, wrong feelings which her words had 
roused. 

She was bo astonished by my show of spirit, 
lilt she Blood staring at me in silence, and 
before she could speak Amy entered. 

“Change your dress, mamma,” she said, “and 
look pretty.” 

“Mamma!” repeated aunt Quintard, with 
rauchsoom. “Are you a baby, Amy? More¬ 
over, she is not your mother—her name is 
Jine." 

Amy drew herself up in that proud way, and 
looked full in her aunt’s eyes. 

“She was my father’s wife,” sho answered; 
“my own mother could not have reared mo 
better, or have been dearer to me—Mrs. Quin- 
Urd, you forget yourself.” 

I was quito alarmed at the prospect of a 
quirxel and begged Amy to atop; but for some 
teuon Bel did not think proper to make a scene 
with her. 

“That’s right,” said she, pretending to laugh; 


| “fly out at the old lady! I know I am cross; 
$ but I got chilled through in that wood. Non¬ 
sense, Amy; Jane, don’t mind.” 
j So wo were all reconciled, and aunt Bel went 
s off to her room. Amy would not leave me until 
51 was dressed to her satisfaction; then she mado 
> me go down stairs with her. 

^ I did not know why, but that evening I was 
j much more shy and nervous thin usual. They 
; all laughed and talked; but Harley Brooks, if 
! be thought about mo at all, must have con- 
; sidered mo tho most inoffensive and stupid of 
; all mortal women. 

• Bel, I knew, was silently grinding her teeth 
I to keep back her wrath; but she covered it with 

• a Bmile, and allowed tho young people to chat, 
i and sing, and enjoy themselves. 

Mrs. Levitt told me nil about our visitor. Ho 
l was a young lawyer who had already rondo an 
: oxcellent reputation, and was well received in 
: society, although he wa3 poor. Ho was nearly 
twenty eight years old, she said; His age, of 
: course, did not concern me, and yet I heard 
the announcement with a degree of satisfaction 
which astonished me. 

He conversed remarkably well; lie parried 
Mrs. Quintnrd’s ill-natured jests with perfect 
equanimity; and I did not wonder that Amy 
appeared pleased with his society, for I had 
never met a man so agreeable. 

Whether she had other feelings I could not 
divine, sho appeared composed enough. I won¬ 
dered about it all a good deal after I went up 
to my room, and sat far beyond my usual hour 
for retiring, thinking, conjecturing, I fear even 
dreaming, in a manner that was verj* silly for 
a woman of my age. (to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER III. 

The nest day but one, Harley Brooks rode 
over to our houso again. Aunt Quintnrd had 
goue out with Mr, Levitt, full, I was certain, of 
some schemo in which she required his assist¬ 
ance, so that those of us who were left could 
converse unrestrainedly without fear of check 
or rudeness. 

I want, if possible, to give some idea of this 
man who had so unexpectedly entered my quiet 
life; but I have bo littlo power of description, 
and am so unaccustomed to anything like literary 
composition, that I shall bo almost certain to fail 
utterly. 

He looked full tho age which Mrs. Levitt 
had given him, but it was more from the quiet 
dignity of his mauuers than any actual traces 
upon his face. Between his even, arched eye¬ 
brows was tho deep line which always betokens 
an earnest thinker, I have heard physiognomists 
say; and when he was silent, his lips closed with 
an expression of firmness and determination, 
which it pleases me to see in the countenance 
of any man. 

I have told you that he was not handsome; 
and yet when he was animated by conversation, 
that pale face glowed, tho eyes lighted up and 
grew almost black, and the mobile brows gavo 
such varied expressions to his features, the stern 
mouth dimpled like that of a girl; and any one 
seeing him for the first time at such a moment 
would have pronounced him handsome; and a 
person who knew him, but had never chanced to 
encounter him before in a similar mood, would 
have wondered at never, until then, having been 
struck with his manly and vigorous beauty. 

He talked with mo a great deal that morning. 
Mrs. Levitt wag writing letters to her son in 
Europe, and from tho time she took, and her 
wouderful absorption, I thought that either the 
epistles must bo of great importance, or she 
somewhat out of the habit of writing much. 
Maria was in one of her silent moods—not sul¬ 
len or ill-natured—but just quiet, leaning back 
in her chair, and busying herself with an im¬ 
mense piece of gay colored worsted work, upon 
which she spent a great deal of leisure time. 


j I always did marvel how any woman could 
have tho patience to watch such monstrosities 
\ g r °w un(1 er her fingers. I like to look at em- 
| broideries in silk or lace, but I never could 
endure what my sex call Berlin work; it fairly 
S makes my eyes ache to go into a room and see 
j furniture covered with it; and as for beauty— 
\ well, I dare say, it only shows my want of taste, 
! but I think it uglier than the worst assorted 
! pattern of crimson chintz. 

: But, dear me! nobody will care to be tepated 
| to my opinions and dislikes; so let me get back 
: to what X was saying of Harley Brooks’ visit 
! that day. 

Amy and I were tho only two disengaged; 

; and as Mrs. Levitt said it would not disturb 
: her, he was shown into the little room where it 
j was always my fancy to sit of a morning. 

I liked that room almost better than any 
other in the house, although it was small and 
very simply furnished. But the paper on the 
walls was such a pretty, cheerful pattern—blue 
flowers and green leaves upon a pearl white 
ground—the pale carpet and blue furniture gave 
it such a cool, spring-like appearance, that I 
loved it from the first moment I ever set foot 
there. Then it had two gloss doors opening 
directly upon the lawn; an old maple tree stood 
in the center of the grass-plot, nod an unex¬ 
pected frost had already given its leaves a tinge 
of red and gold which flashed and danced in the 
sun, so that it was pleasant to watch its changes 
os the morning passed on. 

I wa3 in my own particular seat near the 
window, and Amy was crouched on an ottoman 
close to my side, talking to mo occasionally, or 
singing in a low voice over her work, such 
pretty, gleeful melodies, that I was certain they 
were only a sort of expression of her bright 
girlish thoughts. 

When Mr. Brooks came in, she only nestled 
a little closer to me; and as the conversation 
went on, forced me to take a larger share in it 
than was my wont. 

When I had time to think of it, I was aston¬ 
ished to remember how much I had talked. 
Generally, in the presence of strangers, I shrink 
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into myself like a poor little mussel into its shell; ; 
bat Harley Brooks drew me on, unconsciously, ^ 
to converse by his own unrestrained and natural S 

conversation. j 

i«j am sorry to leave this delightful neighbor- \ 
bood without having had an opportunity to ex- j 
plore its beauties,” he said, after wc had been 1 
speaking of several places of interest within an < 
easy drive. 1 

“Then you are going back to-morrow ?” Mrs. ! 
levitt asked, looking up from her letter for the j 
.first time—she stopped to turn her page, and so i 
beard his remark. j 

“Yes, to-morrow,” he answered; “I am very j 

terry, but there is no help for it.” ; 

“Well,” said Mrs. Levitt, ‘‘husband always | 

tiys you are worth any hundred other young : 
men he knows put together; you attend to your : 
work, no matter what comes, and ain’t like the 
common run.” 

I knew Bhe meant the speech kindly, and Mr. : 
Brooks bowed politely, but I could have wished 
lie had expressed herself Bomewhat differently; j 
it til events, I was glad aunt Quintard was not ; 
there to hear. 

“I am much obliged for your kind opinion,” j 
be replied, with the respect which I like to see j 
anybody show an old person. 

“It’s husband’s too,” she replied; “he thinks j 
lease is safe when he puts it in your hands, j 
Dor me! Maria, what was it I wanted so par- i 
ticularly to tell Bob? I can’t remember to save j 
Qy life.” ■ 

lira. Levitt always,.pitched her voice in an ; 
elevated key, so that her daughter had no diffi¬ 
culty in bearing; but for all that, she was quito 
Mible to assist her mother’s forgetfulness, and 
the old lady perplexed herself for several mo - : 
Wnta in her efforts to recollect. 

“I wish,” she said, “that I could buy a 


municativc; but she asked her question so na¬ 
turally, that I never should have suspected her 
of any such intention; and indeed, I always 
thought it greatly to her credit that she treated 
her parents with respect, and never snubbed 
them as I have seen so many girls do, or looked 
annoyed when they happened to make a little 
grammatical error. 

“Oh! I do want to tell him more about that,” 
she answered; “but there’s something else, and 
I can’t think what. No matter, I’ll write this; 
maybe if I stop trying to think, it’ll come back 
to me like little Bopeep’s sheep.” 

“But aunt Quintard has run away with your 
true love,” said Amy. 

“I ain’t afraid,” replied she, laughing 
heartily; and she was so fat and rosy that I 
liked to see her laugh, her double chin quivered 
exactly like a nicely moulded blanc manger. 
“No, no, Amy dear; whatever else might come, 
I never was jealous of Levitt, and I’m too old 
to begin.” 

She returned to her letter, and we went on 
with our conversation; but every now and then, 
in the midst of a pretty story Mr. Brooks was 
telling, I could hear her mutter broken sen¬ 
tences, which proved that she was still trying 
to recollect the communication she desired to 
make her son. 

“I hope you pity us poor business men, Miss 
Amy,” he returned, in answer to something she 
said at the conclusion of his story. 

“Not very much,” replied my pet, “I am 
sure you are much better off than those young 
men who have nothing to do, and get into all 
sorts of follies from sheer idleness.” 

“But just think! Up every morning and 
down town before you have finished dreaming 
of your triumphs, plunging into Wall street 
amongst the-” 


memory as easily as I can an eye-glass.” “Prize pigs!” exclaimed Mrs. Levitt, sud- 

“loa are very courageous, Mrs. Levitt, to denly, and quite aloud. We all looked up in 
hint that you can require either,” said Amy; astonishment, but she was busy with her letter. 
“»Qnt Quintard would be shocked at your frank- “No,” she continued, still talking to herself, 
***** “I have written about them.” 


‘Oh! I ain't ashamed to say I am growing 
she answered; “but dear me, you can’t 
think how odd it seems! Why, I remember 
»hea I fi r8 t married Levitt, and we lived over 

m the -- 1 first went to houskeeping,” she 

idded, by way of correction, “I could see almost 

to thread a needle in the dark.” 

Have you written to Robert about uncle’s 
tturriagc?” asked Maria, without looking up 
from her work. 

Aunt Quintard said Bhe was always anxious 
check her mother when she grew too com- 


“It was very applicable at nil events,” re¬ 
marked Mr. Brooks, with a wicked laugh, in 
which Amy joined in spito of herself. 

“You don’t make your case good,” said Amy, 
shaking her head. 

“I appeal to Mrs. Elder,” ho said, turning 
to me. 

“Oh! mamma has such a horror of bustle 
and noise that she will commiserate you; New 
York nearly drives her frantic.” 

“She ought never to go,” he replied; “she 
looks so happy here amongst her birds and 
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flowers, that it would bo cruel to take her 
away.” 

Amy must needs say something pleasant to. 
mo also; and, between them, I felt myself blush¬ 
ing after my old foolish fashion. I saw Mr. 
Brooks look at me—I dare say he thought I was 
very stupid to turn myself into Buch a peony; 
I said so afterward to Amy, but she vowed that 
I blushed more prettily than anybody sho ever 
saw, and that ho was only admiring mo. But 
of course that was all folly, J did not allow 
myself to be consoled by my vanity; although 
if I had paid much attention to Amy’s speeches, 
I should have ended by believing that I was 
really an interesting woman, instead of the dull, 
quiet creature my better judgment told mo I 
was in reality. But I knew it all sprang 
from her affection for me, bo I liked it, and 
Was satisfied if she considered mo nico and 

loveable'. 

Mr. Brooks must have spent an hour with us 
before aunt Quintard and Mr. Levitt came back; 
Bel was still quite icy toward the gentleman, 
but he did not appear to mind it much. 

I saw her look disapprovingly at me several 
times, and I tried to bo sedate and dignified; 
but the first tiino sho caught mo alone, she guvo 
me a terrible lecture upon tho general folly and 
impropriety of my conduct. 

I quite wondered at myself for feeling so 
sorry when Ilarloy Brooks took his departure; 
even Amy did not secin to miss him, and went 
about the house ns gay as a bird. I supposed 
it was because I so seldom met a stranger who 
thought it worLh while to pay mo any attention. 
After all, I dare say, aunt Quintard was right, 
and that I was much more foolish and thought- 
leas than was becoming at my age. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Levitts only remained ton days with us; 
and when they went away, aunt Quintard de¬ 
cided to pay a visit to a friend of hers who lived 
Bomewhere near Albany. 

I supposo sho found my house very dull, 
although it did not seem so to mo; whenever 
Amy was at home, I thought it the most de¬ 
lightful spot in tho world. She wanted my pet 
to go with her, but Amy decidedly refused; she 
said that she had come to Bpend the autumn 
with mo, and nothing would induce her to go 
away. Aunt Quintard was quite vexed, but 
Amy was firm; and when I told her that, sorry 
as I should bo to lose her, perhaps she ought 
to gratify her aunt, she only laughed and stop¬ 
ped my mouth completely with her kisses. 


I dare say it will sound very ill-natured, bat 
I felt greatly relieved when Bel left, us to our¬ 
selves; and, as for Jael, sho expressed her grati¬ 
fication so loudly that I really was obliged to 
reprove her. 

“Can’t help it,” said she; “feel like a dog 
that's got his muzzle off! I tell you that old 
cat always sets me up!” 

I was shocked; but Amy only laughed, and 
Jacl went away with a parting admonition to 
my darling not io get so fine next winter as to 
forget that pleasant laugh, whatever else she 
might do. 

What a delightful fortnight we spent! I think 
that if I were to live a hundred years, I should 
remember distinctly every event of those plea¬ 
sant days. Yet nothing, during those fint 
weeks, happened that would bo worth record¬ 
ing. It was only that I was so happy in having 
Amy entirely to myself, and in finding that, in 
spite of her aunt’s example and her gay winter, 
she was the same single-hearted, loving crea¬ 
ture she had been from childhood. 

How it was I could not tell, but whenever I 
found myself alono in my room, there wa3 a 
sort of tumult and excitement in my thoughts 
which I could not comprehend—it was not un¬ 
pleasant, but so strange that I could not feel at 
home with it. As it was impossible for me to 
account for it, I came to the conclusion that it 
was only owing to Amy’s arrival, and the great 
joy which her companionship gave mo. 

Tho fortnight went by—it was a fortnight 
to a day from the timo of aunt Quintard's de¬ 
parture—and now I am coming to the one event 
which made tho only great change my life had 
known for years—a change which seemed com* 
pletely to alter my whole character, and from 
tho effects of which I did not recover until 
years had cast their softening shadows over 
that season. 

We were sitting on the verandah, one evening, 
Amy and I. We had been out for a long wftlh, 
and only returned after sunset. We both fell a 
little fatigued, and had gratified our indolence 
by stopping on the porch to rest. 

It had been a beautiful day. In my fondness 
for my home, I thought that strangely lovely 
weather peculiar to the place. 

It was already twilight, but the western ety 
was still rich with masses of bright clouds, and 
the colored trees in the yard cast reflections 
over us where we sat. 

Amy and I were talking busily—the d&jS 
wero never long enough for our conversations, 
little as we had to tell—and I was just thinking 
how pretty my child looked sitting there in tho 
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Eutisct, when I wag startled by a tread upon the 
jnvelcd walk. 

Amy and I looked up simultaneously—Harley 
Brooks was walking rapidly toward us. My 
utomshment was so great that I could not speak 
nor move, bat I just sat stupid, and I believe 
pale; while Amy rose and met him on the steps 
fith a pretty welcome. 

“You arc astonished beyond measure to see 
me/’he said; “I believe Mrs. Elder has actually 
forgotten who I am.” 

That speech restored my faculties. I lmd 
lense enough to go forward and receive him 
with the eivility due a guest. 

•'Confess,” ho said, “that you would as soon 
hire expected to see . that apocryphal person 
from the moon.” 

"But we are very glad nevertheless,” I man¬ 
aged to reply. “You have been away, of 
course.” 

“Oh! yes, I returned to town the day I in¬ 
tended; but a few days ago, Mr. Philips wrote 
me that he wished me to come back and finish 
bis business; and, as you may imagine, I was 
only too happy to exchange those dusty streets 
for his pleasant house. Pray, congratulate me 
on my good fortune, Mrs. Elder.” 

"So I do,” I answered. And then it came 
across my mind, that, as mistress of the house, 
I ought to add something more civil; and as 
aunt Quintard was not there to reprove me, 
and tell me that, as usual, I had done just the 
thing I had no business to do, I continued, 
"We shall hope to see you whenever you have 
leisure.” 

“Thank yon very much,” he replied; “I have 
not forgotten that you and Miss Amy promised 
to show me all the sights of the neighborhood, 
if I would stay. You see how rash a promise 
Uwas. I have come back to claim it.” 

"We are quite ready,” I said; “and very 
happy to have an opportunity of keeping our 
word.” 

“Miss Amy says nothing,” he observed, turn¬ 
ing toward her. 

"Because mamma said all that was necessary 
bolter than I could have done,” she replied. 

She Baid it with that pretty simplicity which 
made her bo different from other girls of her 
»ge t and he looked greatly pleased and grati¬ 
fied. 

I invited him to drink tea^with us; and as he 
tongented very willingly, I went away, after a 
httle more conversation, to see that Jael took 
extra P a ' ns ^ith our little meal. I fairly trem¬ 
bled when I thought of aunt Quintard’s glaring 
always supposing bIic had been there to 


see; but I fortified myself by thinking of Amy’s 
courage, and concluded to let the matter rest a3 
it was, and put all fears of Bel aside until her 
presence forced them upon me. 

The next day, Harley Brooks came to the 
house again, and we rode over to Moss Hall. 
That was only the beginning of a series of rides, 
and walks, and long, pleasant hours, which, 
compared with the usual quiet of my life, were 
joyous as holidays are to school children. 

I had never been a dreamer, nor was I im¬ 
aginative enough to bo a visionary person; but 
during tho weeks that followed, I lived in a 
world unreal as any one can find in a romance 
or a poem, and yet it seemed neither strange 
nor new to me; it was all probable and natural, 
like the beautiful objects aud sights which pre¬ 
sent themselves in sleep. 

From the first I had supposed that Amy and 
Harley Brooks were deeply interested in each 
other; but as the time went on, that impression 
faded, and I can remember that I ceased to 
think of it. 

They were both so kind to me; no ride or 
walk was enjoyable unless I shared it; no con¬ 
versation complete in which I was not made to 
take a part. Brooks listened to me with such 
deference, courted my opinion with such grave 
interest; and Amy fondled and petted me so 
much, making me wear my youngest and pret¬ 
tiest dresses, arranging my hair with her own 
hands, and between them so spoiling me, that 
it would not have been wonderful if even less 
censorious judges than aunt Quintai’d had found 
fault with my conduct. But there was nobody 
near to reprove or speak a warning word, and 
so I went on through the glorious autumn, lost 
in fancies that shut the actual from my sight, 
just as the golden and purplo haze hid the 
mountain tops. 

But it is useless to linger over this record of 
my own feelings and visions; they cannot inte¬ 
rest any human being, and even now the recol¬ 
lection of them cruelly lacerates my pride and 
self-respect. 

Amy had only one letter from aunt Quintard. 
She was never a good correspondent, and I think 
that during those days Amy herself was rather 
forgetful of everything outside of tho magic 
circle which surrounded our home. 

The only thing approaching an incident in 
my story is close at hand—.tame and common¬ 
place enough, I have no doubt, it will be to 
read—but even after this lapse of time I set 
about writing it with difficulty, and linger on 
the threshold of that change in my life, as one 
will loiter and try to be detained outside of a 
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church, when ho knows that on entering he 
must moot tho corpse of a dear friend. 

But such as tho event was, I give it, asking 
neither for mercy upon my folly, or sympathy 
with my weakness. Certain that those who have 
suffered like mo will provo tho severest censors 
and tho most unsparing in their ridicule. 

CHAPTER Y. 

One evening, as we all sat in our little parlor, 
I was called abruptly away by Jael for a con¬ 
sultation upon some subject, which, according 
to her ideas, was of the highest importance, and 
could not bo postponed either on account of 
visitors, or for any other reason. 

She detained mo for some time, and when I 
returned to tho room, Amy and Brooks had 
gono out into tho garden; I saw them walking 
slowly to and fro in the moonlight. For the 
first time, a sensation, to which I could give no 
name, struck my heart liko a blow. I did not 


wns crouched that every word became distinct. 
Neither spoke much louder than a whisper, but 
to my agonized ear tho sound was painfull, 
audible, and every word 6lruck upon my heart 
with tho hollow sound of nails driven into a 
coffin lid. 

6h! I had no thought of spying or playing 
the listener upon their young secrets! I would 
have given all future health and strength onl, 
to have been able to have moved-away; hut 
there I sat, helpless and motionless, as if I bad 
been a rude imago carved from stone. 

“I came back, Amy, on purpose to ask yon 
this question,” said Harley Brooks; “I have 
struggled so long with my heart, but it would 
not keep silence any longer. Last winter I hid 
no courage—but when I saw you here, so child¬ 
like, so kind, tho hopes I had crushed sprang 
up again and made me bold. Only speak to 
me, Amy—say that I have not deceived myself— 
that you do care for me.” 


attempt to analyzo my feelings, but ray brain jj She did not answer. There was a murmur aa 
reeled, for an instant, under the nightmare-like <; if she could find no words—a passionate eicls- 
oppression which seized me. ^ mation from Brooks. Then I looked up, although 

I passed through the parlor and entered a> my eyelids seemed turned to iron, and saw him 
little nook that was liatf-recesa, lialf-balcony, i holding her close, close to his heart, and speak- 
and communicated with the verandah by glass jj ing such things ns maddened me utterly, 
doors. In the summer they were always kept i; Once more I tried to fly—I only slid upon my 
open, and a beautiful vino swept down before it •‘’.knees, clinging to the chair for support, and 
like a curtain, still ono mass of green leaves •> biding my face in my dress in a vain effort to 
and scarlet flowers, so completely concealing £ shut out those sounds. 

the little recess, that, any person standing upon $ “Your aunt wilt oppose this,” he was saying, 

the verandah, would hardly have imagined there £ when my senses again took note, “but you will 
was a room boyond. j not let her worldliness affect- you, I know. 1 ' 

I sat down upon a low scat, and, pushing tho i “Never, Harley; I shall be sorry to disap- 
blossoms aside, looked out into the garden, j point her, but I will not wreck my happiness to 
The moonlight lay broad and clear upon the > gratify her pride.” 

paths and autumn flowers, of which I always j “I am sure that Mrs. Elder will be upon oar 
had a great variety, and streamed full upon j side—” 

those two figures as they moved slowly along, •; “Dear mamma, of course she will! She is 
Amy’s hand resting upon his arm, and his face \ so unworldly, so gentle. Oh! Mr. Brooks, you 
bent down toward hors. 5 never can love her half enough.” 

It seemed as if a hundred years trampled; “I am certain of it; but I do appreciate her 
across my heart in those brief moments! Then \ worth, Amy, and I love her for her goodness to 
I saw them turn toward the house—still Amy’s iyou.” 

head was averted, and that man leaued eagerly t Thus they talked of me, while I crouched so 
forward and tried to look into her downcast \ near their feet that a few steps would have 
eyes. ^ brought them upon me—crouched, stunned, and 

I longed to cry out, to alarm them and bring ^ frenzied, and without even the power to pray to 
tho whole household about me, but I could not 'God for help in my agony, 
stir; if my limbs had been chained lo the floor j “And I must go away to-morrow, Amy”^ 

I should not have been more powerless. ^ “But I shall soon be in town, you know. 

Slowly they came along the winding path, s “Yes, but under your aunt’s guardianship; 
In tho stillness I could hear the light rustle of >1 tell you, Amy, sho will do her best to separate 
Amy’s dress and tho murmured tones ii> which jus.” 

Brooks spoke. They ascended the steps of the | “While I believe and trust in you, she wfil ho 
verandah, and Btood so near the place where I > powerless,” answered the girL 
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Then they talked of a thousand things con* 
Btcted with their future happiness. Oh! it 
jrtmed to me that with diabolical ingenuity 
they chose the very themes which would rack 
udtorture me most! 

“And you will not bo afraid of a long engage¬ 
ment, Amy— three whole years?” 

«I shall only be twenty, then,” she said, 
playfully, “not so very ancient, I am sure.” 

“Along, long time to wait,” bo sighed; “but 
I e*nnot offer you a ho f me now worthy of you. 
Oh! Amy, for the first time my poverty seems a 
curse!” 

She reproved and cheered him. Again she 
(poke of me. 

“Mamma will encourage us; you must take 
counsel with her. You have no idea how 60 und 
ud practical her advice always is, in spite of 
her retired life. Dear mamma, I must never 
late her.” 

“Never with my consent; her presence will 
only make our homo more perfect.” 

“You must tell her,” she said; “I should feel 
guilty to have a secret from her even for an 
hour.” 

“I will ask her for her treasure this very 
light—1 could not go away with a single doubt 
upon my mind.” 

Still tho conversation went on as they walked 
op and down -tho verandah, passing in their 
course still closer to my hiding-place. 

At list Amy called aloud, 

“Mamma!” 

I thought Bho had seen me. If I bad held any 
veapoa in my hand I should have slain myself 
upon that floor! 

‘‘She is not in the breakfast-room,” ho said, 
indthen I knew that I was safe still. 

“I must find her,” Amy answered; “she is 
® her own chamber, I suppose.” 

“Don’t be long, little one; I shall be vexing 
toy heart with all sorts of fancies.” 

Sheonswered him shyly. They passed through 
the verandah and digappeared in one of the in- 
hr rooms. 

I had sense enough to know that I must 
if either of them saw me, then I should 
h« brought to such shame before their eyes that 
life could never again be endurable. 

I rose, staggered through the yerandah, and, 
TOco upon my feet, the weakness left me. I had 
only a frenzied longing to fly, whither I did not 
It seemed to me then if I could get for- 
tr«rbeyond the reach of human sights or words, 
‘I would bo the only charity I would ask from 
ke&ven. 

1 ran through the garden and reached a little 


wood that led down to a brook far beyond the 
house. When anything like reason came back, 
I was lying under the shadow of the pine trees, 
and tho broken gleams of moonlight fell upon 
my dress and hands. 

Then I tried to pray—poor, broken words— 
little verses from the Scripture that I had known 
for years; and at last a sort of calmness came 
over me, but its very coldness was almost worse 
than tho suffering which had gone before. 

I could think—nay, I could not escape from 
my thoughts! The record of the past weeks 
stretched out before me—I looked afar into the 
dim blank future—it was like gazing across an 
arid plain, upon which no green thing could 
exist. 

For the first time I knew that I loved Ilarley 
Brooks, and with that knowledge had come tho 
revelation which made my love a sin! 

My life had been so tranquil and retired—no 
deep emotions had ever stirred at my heart, 
save the fond affection I had given Amy. My 
husband bad been a kind, good friend—I re¬ 
verenced and loved him as I might have done a 
parent. 

From early girlhood up to my thirtieth birth¬ 
day I bad gone on in that passive content; 
those about me believed that I was a quiet, 
unimpressionable person, with no strong feel¬ 
ings of any sort. God help mo! I had almost 
learned to think so myself, and now this mad 

passion started into life in my heart and gave 

the lie to my own credence. 

Oh! what a miserable, blind fool I had been! 
His kindness, his attentions had been given to 
tho friend and mother of Amy—to draw him¬ 
self nearer her he had given me affection and 
esteem; and I, with the last bloom of youth 
dying on my cheeks, with middle age so near, 
had deceived myself, given my heart to a dream 
that would have been folly in a young girl, gone 
astray from the path which would have led me 
on to a happy old age, and exiled myself into 
that barren region from which death alone could 
rescue me. 

Such wicked thoughts took possession of my 
mind! I could not give him up—that simple 
girl could never love him as I did! What right 
had she, after all my love and care, to come 
between me and my own happiness? I believe 
I hated and almost cursed her, but that bitter 
mood did not continue long. I could weep at 
last, and in those blessed tears the sin and hate 
went out of my heart! I could pray, and when 
I rose from my knees, I saw my duty clearly 
and could obey its dictates. 

I was very weak, and tottered like a person 
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rising, for the first time, after a long illness; 
but I walked toward the house, and out of my 
very Buffering made a strength which enabled 
me to appear somewhat liko my usual self. 

I entered the hall, unobserved, and went up 
stairs. The chamber I entered was seldom 
used—my husband died there—I had always 
preserved it exactly as he liked to have it 
during his life. I closed the door behind me, 
and in the sacrcdness of that room shut out 
the terrible thoughts which had surrounded 
me liko evil spirits. 

With my lips pressed upon the pillow where 
his dying head had lain, I asked for his assist¬ 
ance in ray anguish—I promised him, as if ho 
had been present there before me, to be faithful 
to the trust I had taken upon myself, to guard 
and protect his child’s happiness, even at the 
expense of my own. 

Oh! I must beliovo that the spirits of those 
who loved us when on earth, still linger near 
and lend us aid in our misery! I know that 
my religion can boast of few creeds or dogmns, 
but in my faith I must cling to that one blessed 
hope, for in every severo strugglo of my life I 
have felt the influence and aid of those departed 


. memory gave me strength. I bent toward her 
and whispered tho words that sho stopped her 
breath to hear. 

“You aro willing, mother?” 

I was Bilent for a moment—I would not lie to 
my own soul. Could I do it? Sho repeated the 
question, and that time I said in truth, 

“I am willing. Amy, child, I give you not 
only my blessing, but that of your dead father!” 

Sho clung to xno and wept, but I reassured 
: her, and there wo sat and talked for many mo¬ 
ments. She told me the whole of their little 
story. How long sho had loved him, how much 
her aunt had opposed his attentions, telling 
Amy that ho would never marry any but a rich 
woman, and almost convincing her that it had 
been coquetry on his part. But lie loved her, 
and sho—oh! there was no need to speak—the 
wondrous beauty born suddenly in her faco was 
answer enough. 

At last I felt her move restlessly in my 
arms. 

“I know,” I said, “he is wailing.” 

“Yes; and oh! mother, so anxious! Hegoea 
away to-morrow—this is his farewell night.” 

“Let him come here,” I said. “Amy, in this 


Cme3 who had cherished mo in this life. 

Yod may smile, if you will, at my supersti¬ 
tious folly, but when I raised my head from 
that pillow, I felt that I had just lifted it from 
my husband’s breast, that his sacred kiss still i 
lingered upon my forehead and gave me courage, j 
Amy’s voico in the hall called my name, j 
Without an instant’s pauso I moved to tho door; 
and opened it. She stood in the gallery with ! 
the moonbeams tinting her hair and streaming ] 
over her white dress, so pure and unearthly in ; 
her loveliness, that I felt as if I had given cn-! 
trance to my better angel. j 

“Mamma!” she said, in surpriso. ; 

“I am here, my daughter,” I answered, in a : 
firm voice. j 

“Shut up in this room-” ; 

“Your father died here, Amy; it is sacred as i 
a church! Como in, my child,” j 

I drew her into tho chamber, sat down, for ; 
my limbs began to trcrablo again, and drew her ; 
to my feet. t 

“I camo to tell you something,” sho said. ; 
“There could bo no more fitting place,” 15 
replied. ^ 

“Oh, mother!” she said, hiding her face in 5 
my drcs 9 , “you guess it already. Say it your- ; 
eolf and I Shall have more courage.” s 

I must speak the words that shut a grave $ 
nbovo my heart! Hush! hush! my husband’s 5 
death chamber held his child and me—that 5 


thing I must have your father’s help—I believe 
that in this room he is by my side.” 

Sho was subdued to silence, and, pressing a 
last kiss upon my forehead, she glided array. 
I was alono, but I did not allow myself to think. 
I prayed without ceasing—prayed while I heard 
that double tread upon tho stairs, those mur¬ 
mured words without. 

Tho door opened, and, looking up, I saw 
Harley Brooks and Amy standing before me, 
hand in hand. 

Yes, there was one pang—I will not deny 
it—there was a faintness like tho faintness of 
death, but it passed, I could look up, could 
speak. 

I do not know what I said, but I gave my 
child to him, I felt the pressure of his lips upon 
my cheek. 

They stood beside me and told their hopes 
and plans. I listened, I found voice to answer; 
but oh! in any other placo I must have fallen 
at their feet and cried out for a little mercy. 
That holy Bpot saved me—I beard and spoke— 
believe me, that however madly the poor human 
heart raged within, my soul was unstained an 

pure, 

“Now,” I said, at last, “wo will go down 
stairs— I have almost frightened Amy*” 

But beforo wo went, the child asked me to 
give them my blessing: I could not refuse! hot 
from my poor erring self did I offer that ben#* 
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dicti»—in 1110 namG 01 ner QGau iatuer i gave 
it^-Uneir that it was heard. 

While they Btill knelt at my feet there was a 
Boise ia the hall. I knew the tones—an angry 
altercation between Jael and my sister-in-law. 

Before any one could stir, a step hurried 
through the passage, and Mrs. Quintard stood 
ia the doorway, staring upon us with such an 
expression of malignity, that I felt as if an evil 
spirit had suddenly started up to darken the 
happiness of that young pair. 

“Beautiful!” she exclaimed, in a choking 
roice; “fine, upon my word! Saintly Jane per¬ 
forming a comedy! 'What docs all this mean?” 
she continued, advancing into the room, and 
dunging her tone to one of menace. “Just 
give an account of it, I say.” 

Amy and her lover rose. Brooks gave her a 
item look, hut did not Bpeak, I saw the en¬ 
treaty in my child’s eyes—my own suffering, 
and her silent pleading made me strong. 

“I want to know what this means!” she re¬ 
peated, violently. 

“Amy has promised to bo Harley Brooks’ 
fife!” I replied. 

I thought aunt Quintard would have burst a 
blood-vessel! She dashed up and down the 
chamber, fairly tearing her hair, and uttering 
- inch words as I never believed any woman 
could have spoken. I started in horror and 
gnsped her arm, 

"Isabella,” I said, “your brother died in this 
room—at least remember that.” 

Sho turned on me like a tigress, but for once 
I forced her into silence. 

Brooks led Amy out of the apartment. She 
*as crying bitterly, but did not give way. When 
they were gone, Mrs. Quintard made a terrible 
Kene! There was no name too vile for her to 
call me, hut X made little answer. 

At last, I made her see that she only com¬ 
pletely alienated herself from her niece by such 
conduct. She cursed her bitterly, but suddenly 
changed her tone. 

"Let it go,” said she, “X am disappointed; 
but Amy will have her way.” 

I caught the light in her eyes, and felt con¬ 
vinced she was hatching some treachery. 

“I am going down,” she continued. “Oh! 
Jane, Jane, what a stupid fool you are!” 

I followed her into the parlor, where Brooks ' 
sat comforting Amy. Aunt Quintard went up 
to them and took Amy’s hand. 

“Stop your noise,” said she, “you are two j 
fools; Jane is worse. I*m an old dragon, but T ; 
*on't bite you.” ; 

They looked at her in surprise. 


| “Yes, I say it! Bund as bats! You’ve no 
^ more business to be married than two children.” 

\ “But-” began Brooks. 

jj “Hold your tongue, I say!” Bhe cried. “If 
5 you will get married, you will; I love Amy, I 
£ like you. I wanted a rich husband for her—I 
\ had an heiress for you; you prefer poverty to¬ 
gether—take it! Ten years from now I shall 
have my revenge—you’ll hate each other like 
t poison! So be it.” 

|j “I think there is no danger,” returned 
i Brooks, laughing in spite of his indignation 
v at her odd manner. 

1 “Harley Brooks,” said she, coolly, “if you 
i dispute me, I shall assert my relationship by 
: boxing your ears. So you look forward to a 
| three years’ engagement; I am glad you are 
| not wholly lunatics! Now I can’t be romantic 
; liko that heavenly Jane; I’ve no blessing to 
: give you, but I will be good-natured if you 
make me one promise.” 

“Anything reasonable,” said Harley. 

“Reasonable? When you have been married 
a year, you won’t expect that from any woman. 

I want this: I am old in spite of my paint—I 
had set my heart on having two years of youth 
in seeing Amy admired—you must needs upset 
that! As you can’t marry now, I want you to 
let your engagement remain a secret; Amy will 
go to town with me, you shall visit her, and we 
will all be comfortable. Do you promise?” 

They did promise and appeared satisfied. I 
promised also, but I trembled; there was an 
expression in Isabella Quintard’s face that made 
me shudder. 

“All very good,” said she. “Brooks, you 
may kiss my bonnet-string; you would rub the 
rouge off my face if you touched it. Jane, I am 
hungry—most elevated and ethereal of woman¬ 
kind, let me have some supper, and dismiss 
romance for to-night.” 

.She had them both laughing; ns for me, I 
was glad to get out of the room. In the hall I 
stumbled over Jael. 

“What are you doing here?” I asked. 

“Listening,” shoretorted, “Hum! old woman 
gave up—may mean well—guess not! I’ll get 
supper. Go up stairs, you’re white as a ghost!” 

I allowed myself no repose until late that 
night, when Brooks had gone and everybody 
had retired to their rooms. Even Amy went to 
bed at last, after coming into my chamber to 
tell me ngnin of her love and gratitude, I sent 
her away satisfied, I am glad to remember that. 

All night I walked my chamber; sleep did 
not come near me. It was a strange thing in 
my experience a vigil like that; such hours 
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became familiar to mo afterward, but then it 
seemed more unnatural than the wildest dream. 

I watched the stars out—watched the gray 
dawn into the sky—caught the first ruddy tingo 


of tho sun, and, forcing my soul back from its 
wanderings, prepared myself for the actutrt life 
which must go on as before. 

(to be continued.^ 
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HOW MY FATE WAS BLIGHTED. 


nr kliia. 


Printem have no idea of the misery they 
cause liy tlieir errors ; I allude chiefly to their 
errors of printing. Most persons write for Mr. 
Jones, or Mrs. Jones, or the Misses Jones; I 
confess to no sncli ambition ; I am writing my 
history for the printers to print, and.the print¬ 
ers to read; let them attend to my thrilling 
recital. 

“Charles,” said my sister, os she laid down 
tlie poems of Abel Chaunt, Esq., “whydo you 
not write a book of poems ?” 

“ My dear oreature,” I replied, “ why should 
I write a book of poetry ?” 

‘ ‘ Because many young men are writing hooks 
of poetry.” 

‘iNo reason at all, most nnreasonable and 
unreasoning woman. If Trout, whom you so 
much admire, jumps into the river, must I do 
the same beaause I too am a young man of the 
same ago as Trout ?” 

“ But there is young Smith who lias just put 
ont a book of lyrics, and Mr. Tompkins’s son, 
and Mr. Washington Green.” 

“ My dear soul, a man must be born a poet. 
‘ I was not horn a poot,’ said an amiable divine, 
‘ and I thank Heaven that I never tried to make 
myself one I’ ” 

“Now, Charles, what’s the use of pretend¬ 
ing ? You know that you have written poetry, 
very sweetly, too.” 

“ I have indulged occasionally.” 

“What could be grander than your ‘Bri¬ 
gand ? r Why, some of the lines are actually 
sublimo.” 

“ Well, it was pretty good,” I said, pulling 
up my collar. 

“Then ‘Love’s Last Dream’; why, Charlie, 
nothing can be more touching and tender.” 

“ Rather wetlk, ” I said, affecting to despise 
“ Love’s Last Dream.” 

“ Weak indeed, Charles; yon say so, because, 
since you have grown so fat, you’ve become 
fearfully unsentimental. I know that it is very 
tender and touching; you should see it os I 
have, pasted on a piece of white satin and 
framed; then you would'learn to appreciate it 
properly.” 

“ My dear creature, where did you see 
' Love’s Last Dream’ done up in satin and a 


gold frame? Did I understand you a gold 
frame ?” 

“ Yes, it is a gold frame.” 

“ Where hangeth the said frame ?” 

“In the boudoir of Kate Appleton,” Charles. 

I said to myself, “How charming I” My 
heart, generally sluggish, gave a bound and a 
leap. Kate Appleton, the lovely heiress, so 
queenly, so courtly, so cold. “Loveth she 
poetry, Elizabeth 1” 

“ She dotes on it, Charles, and has been 
heard to say that she will marry none but a 
poet.” 

“ Ah, indeed, is it possible ? My dear sister, 
you have given me a new idea.” 

“ I am glad to hear it, Charles; you stood in 
need of the acquisition.” 

Be it known that my sister was not altogether 
pleased of late by my giving up all my poetical 
ways, and taking to the merest prose of a clerk’s 
life—a clerk in a drygoods store. Start not, 
reader, I tried the Muse, but she positively re¬ 
fused to feed me. “ Say clothes, then,” I said 
to her, beseechingly. “ No, not even clothes,” 
was her positive answer. I could not go with¬ 
out my dinner; the usages of polite society 
demanded that I should wear a coat, therefore, 
giving, up all idea of eating and dressing on 
literatnre, I took to calico by the yard, pins 
and needles by the paper, and ribbons in small 
quantities. It fed me and it clothed me ; and 
know thou, that standing behind the counter 
in midsummer, in the dark store of Muslin & 
Silk, my employers, the divine spark of poetry 
expired within my weary soul, and I cried out, 
“ Great Pan is dead I” 

The lovely Kate Appleton walked in and ont 
of the tomb in which I had buried my poetry. 
Sometimes she wanted a new dress. I felt 
honored in being allowed the privilege of wait¬ 
ing on her, and pulling down huge piles of 
goods for her inspection. 

“ Just let me look at that,” she would say, 
pointing languidly with her fan to the article. 
The piece lay at the bottom of forty other 
pieces; I would drag, and tug, and pull; it 
was August—imagination, depict the rest. 

“ Oh dear, what a fright! ” and the haughty 
head would toss back disdainfully. “ Take 
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down that, if you please,” pointing with the 
yard-stick to the shelf. 

“This?” 

“ No, still higher.” 

“This?” 

“ Yes, that, sir.” And down comes the next 
piece. 

“ Oh, what a fright 1 You ’vo got down the 
wrong piece; I mean the very last piece on the 
top shelf.” 

Ah, what a ploasnre it was to wait on the 
caprioious heauty in August 1 

“ That will do, that will do; I am too fa¬ 
tigued to look at any more ; you ’ve shown me 
a set of frights I” 

“ Some of these patterns are considered very 
beautiful,” I ventured to remark. 

“ Indeed 1” and she raised her eyebrows and 
looked at me. Then a cool “Good morning, 
sir,” and away sailed the queenly Kate Apple- 
ton, her tliiu white drapery floating around her 
graceful form. Beautiful vision I but there 
was no time for apostrophizing; there were one 
hundred and one pieoes to put Bmoothly on the 
shelvos. 

“Elizabeth,” I would say at night to my 
sister—she was always my confidante—“ 1 wish 
that I could marry an heiress.” 

“Well, now, Charles, what put that into 
your head ?” 

“Kate Appleton, my sister. I pulled down 
one.hundred and one pieces to day for her in¬ 
spection, and as she turned her back upon them 
nil, I oonld not but think how muoh less trou¬ 
ble it would be for me to marry an heiress, her 
lovely self say, than to pass my life behind the 
counter of Mnslin & Silk.” 

“ Very true, Charles,” sighed out my sister. 

“ Who knows ? The peerless Kate may give 
me that comfortable living which the crusty 
Muse positively refused.” 

“ My preoious Charles, I fear not.” 

“Why?” 

“ She is so proud, so cold—a perfect ioiclo.” 

“ I will melt her.” 

“ You cannot, I fear; if you had only done 
as I wished you, and cultivated your beautiful 
gift of poetry.” 

“ My dear creature, listen to my experience. 
I have a trunk full of poems, returned with 
‘many thanks, not available,’ etc. Can I live 
on rejected manuscripts? Had I taken your 
advice, I should now be about the seediest-look- 
iug fellow going; ray ooat would be brown, 
once a beautiful black, my hat napless, my 
shoes out at the toes.” 

“Oh, Charles, how dreadful I” 


“And true as dreadful; what a poetical 
appearance for Kate Appleton to tall in love 
with 1” 

After this little confidential outpouring to my 
dear sister, I took to dreaming about marrying 
Kate Appleton. Hope commenced to build a 
lordly castle, towering to the skies, hung it 
with festal garlands, and adorned it with glow¬ 
ing pictures. Poor, foolish Hope I 

“Elizabeth,” I said, "you must contrive to 
introduce me to Miss Appleton.” 

“ If I can, if I may, my brother.” 

My sister was a daily teacher iu the family 
of Mr. Appleton, and, after her duties were 
over, Kate sometimes invited her to a talk in 
her boudoir. Kate was the grown-up sister of 
the children whom Elizabeth instructed. 

I had often heard of this boudoir filled with 
looking-glasses; crimson velvet lonnges, and 
rocking-ohairs, mother-of-pearl caskets, Bohe¬ 
mian glass toilet Bets, sparkling in ruby and 
gold, tall vases filled with flowers of a rare per¬ 
fume, pictures in massive gilt frames, gay 
plumaged birds singing away in golden cages, 
and books, with silyer clasps and rich bindings, 
heaped up on the centre-table. Here it was 
that Kate Appleton dreamed away her life iu 
luxury and repose, caring naught for the world 
without that lay beneath the Bliadow of poverty. 

One day, when the books were dosed, and 
the slates cleared a way, Miss Appleton sent to 
request the pleasure of my sister’s company in 
the gilded little boudoir. 

“Comment vous portez-vons?” said Miss 
Appleton, as my sister entered. 

“Very well, thank yon,” was the response 
in English. 

“ Y a t-il quelqne chose de nouveau ?” 

“ I know of none, Miss Appleton.” 

“ Miss Nugent, why do you not speak French 
to me ? I prefer it to English. Did you gd to 
teach the Russell children, yesterday?” 

“Yes, Miss Appleton, I did.” 

“ Did yon see Charlie Russell hovering any 
where about.?” 

“ I caught a glimpse of him in the library, 
Miss Appleton, in his robe, his slippers, and 
his smoking-cap.” 

“ Poor, dear Charlio 1 how interesting he 
must have looked I Did he look interesting, 
Miss Nugent ?” 

“ Not to my eyes, Miss Appleton.” 

“ How strange ! and your eyes are just the 
color of mine; to me, Miss Nugent, he always 
looks handsome and interesting.” 

“ No man is handsome in my eyes who has 
not a good expression. Excuse me if Mr. 
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Charles Russell is a friend of yours; but to me 
lie looks like a bad, selfish young man,” 

“Oh, you are perfectly excusable; he’s not 
a very particular friend of mine—only a rejected 
lover, that is, rejected by pa, for I was not al¬ 
lowed to have a say in the matter. Bid he 
look pale, Miss Nugent?” 

“ On the contrary, he looked rather crimson; 
his nose was red, and his eyes were red.” 

“ Quelle bfitise 1 what are you talking about? 
Charlie Russell red I why, it is his divine pale¬ 
ness that I so much admire; he looks the 
poet.” 

“ Is he n poet, Miss Appleton ?” 

“ Oh, sweet, sweet 1 1 have one piece of his 
in particular, which I dearly prize. The truth 
is, if ns and pa, and Uncle Felix, and Aunt 
Rebecca, and even old grandfather, aged ninety- 
two, who lives up on the hill, had not meddled 
in the matter, I might now have been married 
to Charlie. They almost tore me to pieces, 
like a pack of hounds, until they fairly drove 
poor, dear Charlie away from the house, and 
nearly set me mad. But, exousez moi, Miss 
Nugent, troubling you with my affairs. Are 
yon personally acquainted with any poets ?” 

Dear Elizabeth I Bhe replied at' onoe—“ My 
brother is a poet. Miss Appleton; he writes 
divinely.” 

“Indeed! how truly pleasant I Give my com¬ 
pliments to your poet brother, Miss Nugent; 
tell him to write a piece to Kate, for the Lite¬ 
rary Gazette, and if I am pleased with it, I will 
bid you bring him here nnd introduce him to 
me. I adore genius, that is my weakness. 
Now, good morning ; the hour has arrived for 
me to take my ride; do, as I pass by you iu 
the carriage, look if my new pink bonnet is 
becoming; and don’t forget my message to the 
poet you have at home.” 

Need I say with what alacrity the piece to 
Kate was written and sent to the Gazette. Hope 
sang her sweetest songs around me; Joy rang 
her most silvery bells in my ears. Once intro¬ 
duced to Miss Appleton, the rest would be easy. 
I believed in my own powers to fascinate; 
what man does not ? 

The piece was published. With a beating 
heart I opened- the yet damp paper; I turned 
to the poet's corner. Heaven and earth, what 
met me 1 I give my production as it emanated 
from the press, including my own corrections, 
which, alas for my reputation, came only too 
late I Was there ever so diabolical (exouse 
the word) rendering of a poet’s thoughts ? 


TO KATE. 

Would I were the sparking rose (sparkling) 
That dwelleth on thy hreast, 

Or the opal wretch that snows (brooch, glows) 
On that soft place of pest ; (rest) 

Or that pnro Jim upon thy hand, (gem) 

Or silly In thy hair, (lily) 

Or hasp that holds the velvet hand (clasp) 
Around thy forehead's stare, (forehead fair) 

It will very readily be perceived what’ a state 
I was in when this atrocious performance met 
my eye. To say that I was exasperated, wonld 
be using a word that by no means conveys my 
peculiar state of feeling. I bore it like au angel, 
when, on other occasions, the printers turned 
my roses into noses and my rills into gills, but 
this, this 1 I could not, I would not stand it. I 
put on my hat with a slam, and strode off to the 
office of the Literary Gazette. . 

“ I wish to see the editor.” 

“ Certainly, sir, he’s up stairs.” 

Up I went; I opened the door; there he sat, 
the wretch, the wretch 1 He wore a jaunty 
sort of smile upon his face, he looked peaceful, 
happy, while I—“You, you, sir I” I sputtered 
out, holding the paper to him, and pointing to 
the article, “You, you, sirl” I could say no 
more—I choked. 

He looked at me in amazement. “Be seated, 
sir; take a glass of water; are you ill V ' 

“Ill, no sir,”- I thundered out; “I have 
been shamefuBy treated.” 

“ I am sorry to hear it, sir.” 

The wretoh, how blandly he spoke 1 I could 
have killed him on the spot. 

“ I wrote some very beautiful lines, sir, and 
sent them to this paper. How could I have 
imagined”—again I choked. 

“ My dear sir, do not agitate yourself in that 
way; wait to speak until you have become 
calm.” 

“Calm, of what are yon speaking? Read 
this, sir, and then talk of being calm.” 

- He read; and, unmitigated wretch, he 
laughed until he fairly shouted again. “Well 
done, if this is not fairly ludicrous.” 

“Ludicrous, sirl Is that your idea of the 
ludicrous ?” I felt as if I could have dealt him 
a blow and laid hind at my feet. 

He made an effort to look grave: “ My dear 
sir, even after the proof has been corrected, 
errors will creep in ; writers onglit not to mind 
these little things.” 

“ Little things ; what is yonr idea of magni¬ 
tude?” 

He smiled. “The truth is, sir, that authors 
are apt to magnify the importance of these 
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errors; readers, of course, correct a3 they go 
on; it is nothing, I assure you.” 

“ Nothing ; I ’ve a great mind to chastise the 
printers, sir.” 

“Very well, sir, you will find them below.” 

I did not chastise the printers, though I have 
regretted it ever since. I proceeded to Muslin 
& Silk’s, and passed a wretched day. At din¬ 
ner time, Elizabeth rushed into my arms. 

“Dear Charlie, what made you? she’s en¬ 
raged ; it’s awful poetry, and yon can write 
so sweetly. She says that she has a mind to 
send her father here to give you a caning for 
your insolence. Oh, Charlie, what were you 
thinking of?”—and Elizabeth fairly sobbed. 

I groaned aloud. “ It’s the printers, all the 
printers,” I said, wildly dashing my hands 
over my aching head. . 


“I told her,” sobbed out Elizabeth, “that 
you wrote such beautiful poetry, and I pointed 
to ‘ Love’s Last Dream’ hanging in the golden 
frame. ‘He, indeed, write that!’ she said, 
tossing back her head; * Charlie Russell wrote 
that when pa refused him. It is lovely—purely 
Byronic in its passionate despair.’ Oh, dear 
Charlie, it is all up with you, my brother.” 

“ Yes, it’s all up with me,” I murmured, as 
I tore the poetry from the paper, and threw it 
into, the glowing grate. We sat and watched 
the little heap of blauk ashes ; Elizabeth with 
tears in her eyes. 

“ Thus die my hopes,” I said ; “ con—” 

“Don’t corse, Charles,” pleaded Elizabeth, 
mildly. 

“ Found the printers.” Then I relapsed into 
a moody silence. 
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THE HEIRESS’S RUSE. 

BI MART IT. JARVRllf. 


CHAPTER I. 

Monxrwo At Nahant 1 

Hot that tardy hoar when the snn has jour¬ 
neyed high above the' sea—and exhausted 
pleasure seekers, scarce refreshed by a brief 
snatch of sleep after last night’s revel in the 
dancing saloon, oreep, pale and jaded, from 
their pillows, to yawn over a late breakfast; 
not later, when the long beaoli is left-high and 
dry by the oatgoing tide, and the level sands 
are covered with gay promenaders—nor when, 
still later, merry bathers, in picturesque cos¬ 
tumes, meet amid the tumbling surf for the 
refreshing dip; but early morning, when the 
gate of the Orient was brilliantly barred with 
amber, gold, and fire, as It swung open to admit 
the day-god, who oame, warm and flushed, from 
Aurora’s arms, lingering a few moments upon 
the horizon’s rim to make his kingly toilet ere 
he set ont on his daily oircuit—when the mists 
ourled up sleepily from the ooean, and the 
waves, softly subsiding upon the beaoh, seemed 
sluggish and drowsy, as if they, too, had been 
kept up late o' night at some great hop, like 
the world of pleasurelsts congregated there 
beside the sounding sea. 

Early morning at the Nahant House; and 
the sleepy waiters walked in a sort of night¬ 
mare, dreamy state through the deserted hotel 
corridors and halls, and opened and shut doors 
very softly; and, save these and the active, 
glancing little white-winged sea-gulls skimming 
from wave to wave below the high headland of 
the promontory and the gray beaoh, you would 
not have looked for other early risers, there, at 
sleepy, exhausted, fashionable Nahant. 


But come with me to room No. 22, situate at 
the extremity of the first oorridor; and, at this 
early honr, I will present to you a young lady 
—beautiful, admired, and quite la mode at this 
seaside resort, and yet so very unfashionable 
as to be fresh, rosy, and an early riser—Miss 
Lillian Vauee, heiress. 

The sun was not fully up, but Miss Lillian 
was, and in tlio freshest of morning toilets—the 
most beooming of muslin wrappers, and the 
daintiest of slippers; and, what seemed a little 
out of oharooter at that matin hour when the 
business of the day was not supposed to be 
fairly awaked, Miss Lillian was deep in the 
mysteries of reading letters by the first rosy 
light of the dawn. This little lady must cer¬ 
tainly have been an impatient one, that she 
could not restrain her curiosity whioh she was 
evidently indulging at the expense of her liquid 
blue eyeB in poring over those missives; and 
yet this was not tlio first occasion in which Miss 
Lilian had earned the title. 

There were three of them—the letters, I 
mean—that Lillian Vanoe read over for the 
dozenth time (she had read them all the night 
previous, after twelve o’olook, when the hop 
was over, and she had found two lying on her 
table, having been placed there by her maid, 
and the third, a small and handsomely super¬ 
scribed note, hod been slipped into her own 
hand by the writer thereof as he bade her 
“Good-night” at the door of her room), and 
then she laid them all down upon her lap as 
she sat by the window; and, in the morning 
dawn, Lillian fell into amusing fit, interspersed 
with soliloqnizing after this fashion:— 
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“ If one only knew that one wasn’t liked for 
their money! Everybody knows that I am 
Miss Vance, the heiress; and I ’re been flat¬ 
tered, and followed, and petted so long, that I 
begin to donbt ail mankind. I suppose I mast 
have a husband some day—aunty would think 
it perfectly horrible if I should declare my in¬ 
tention of living an old maid—heiresses do get 
married as well is other people, and, when my 
time comes, I ’ll have to submit to the decree's 
of the inexorable sisters who weave the warp 
and woof of human fate. Harry St. Leger, 
now, he’s a good fellow, spite of his conceit 
and aflectations, his ‘awa,’ and ‘reallys,’ and 
‘pon my honors,’ and I believe he’s honest in 
his expressions of afleotion for me; and iyet I 
can’t, for my life, bnt think that my prospeots 
of certain bank stocks and funds in New York 
have a little to do with this offer also; which 
suspicion would certainly hinder my becom¬ 
ing ‘ Mrs. Harry St. Leger,’ ”—and Miss Lillian 
glanoed at the open letter, written in a smooth, 
flowing hand, before her upon her lap. 

“And here is ‘votre humble eerviteur,’ the ex¬ 
quisite Count Massillon Figaro, who is master 
of a magnificent estate and oliateau in Bur¬ 
gundy (according to his own account), besides 
being proprietor of the roost astonishing seal 
rings, ourled locks, and moustache that have 
electrified the world of Naliant this age; and 
this illustrious foreigner ready to kiss my hand, 
fall at my feet, and proffer me the sharing of 
title, fortune, and the Burgundian ohateau, 
provided I conclude to merge myself (and my 
fifty thousand understood, if not expressed) 
into the ‘ Countess Figaro I’ And this is just 
the matoh that plain, repnblioan-bora, but 
title-loving aunty would urge upon me, were I 
to lay this flattering epistle before her. But 
no, no, my most illustrious Count Figaro I 
Tempting as aunty would see the coronet, my 
poor little head would be weighed down by it. 
The wares of aristocracy cannot be disposed of 
to democratic Lillian Vance; and your rings, 
and moustache, and estates in Burgundy roust 
be urged elsewhere, and, I doubt not, with 
better success I’’ And with this sentence was 
deoided the fate of the author of that pink, 
satin-smooth, scented note, with its heraldic 
seal, lying upon the daintily tucked jupe re¬ 
vealed by Lillian’s open morning-wrapper. 

“But Athol Hanghton”—and the prettiest 
waves of blushes, doubt, and perplexity ohased 
each other in rapid succession over the beautiful 
young girl-face lighted up by the .flood of the 
full sunrise now pouring into the eastern win¬ 
dow facing the sea—“ I wish 1 knew what to 


make of Athol. Frond as a king—always gen¬ 
tlemanly, attentive, and yet never obtrusive— 
it can’t be that he is a fortune-hunter I And 
yet aunty throws it at me every day; talks of 
his poverty, says he’s a poor yonng lawyer, 
almost briefless, and wonders how he can afford 
to stop long here at expensive Nahant, till I 
get angry and sarcastic, and tell her the land¬ 
lord won’t send np his bills for her to settle; 
and then she Bneers, and protests he must have 
borrowed the money at a high per cent, to be 
refunded when he has gained hiB object, viz., 
the hand and fortune of the heiress to whom he 
is dancing attendance. Oh, they are shameful 
—aunty’s sneers and innuendoes I—and I don’t 
believe one of them; and yet, and yet,” and 
the perplexed air which overspread her face 
confirmed her words, even as her rising color 
betrayed her interest in the subject of her so¬ 
liloquy—“ one can’t listen to such things with¬ 
out getting their mind tainted, though never 
so slightly. Why need annt Sarah have thrust 
suoh ideas into my mind to engender suspicion 
of one whose daily conversation and whole 
bearing proclaim him true and honorable, and 
above the charges she has laid upon him?” 
And little Lillian Vance grew very indignant 
all alone there by herself in the flush of the 
August sunrise in her room at the Nahant 
Honse. 

“It is so contemptible,” she went on, turning 
over Athol Haughton’s plain, but oharacteristio 
letter, in which he had frankly avowed his love, 
his poverty, his hopes and prospeots, and then 
besought her afleotion in return, and lingering 
over its contents in a very tell-tale manner— 
“ so contemptible to distrust him I I do not; 
and yet, strange oontradiotion, I do I thanks to 
Aunt Sarah for the fruit of the seed she has 
sowed 1” and Lillian’s red lips ourled bitterly. 
“ I wish there was some way of proving Athol, 
of learning if he would love me still the same, 
were my fortune to melt into a dream, wfeoked, 
like many a ship that has sailed over yonder blue 
sea—some rute I might practise, to ascertain 
the true nature of his heart I Now, if I could 
go to him in disguise—and she mused a little— 
“ Ah, I have iti a plan oconrs to me I a capital 
thought t” and her eyes brightened, and she 
clapped her hands merrily, and sprang to her 
feet, scattering the three letters to the oarpet— 
“ I have it I the nicest plan in the world I” 

“ Why shouldn’t I ?” she added, stooping to 
regain the letters, and bestowing them safely 
in the preoinots.of her writing-case, nncon- 
soiously plaoing Haughton’s in the most secret 
corner. “Why shouldn't I do it? Nobody 
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will know; amity shall not have an opportu¬ 
nity to be shocked, and leoture me on propri¬ 
ety ; the seoret shall be my own, and, at least, 
/ shall he satisfied, and know who loves me for 
my fortune and who for myself1" 


CHAPTER II. 

Sunset upon the land and ocean 1 

The day was over; such a day, long, sultry, 
close, as is the type of all sultry, dose “dog- 
days” at the sea-side, when not a breath stirs 
the orest of the waters outside the line of the 
breakers, and the waves heave their panting 
bosoms shoreward with languid motion, and 
low, monotonous drone. 

It was all over—the late breakfast, where 
belles, pale and languid from last night’s dis¬ 
sipation, sipped their coffee with listless air 
and pallid appetite; the morning dip, when 
hoary old Neptune opened his still eager arms 
for blooming beauty, and new Venuses were 
bora from out the deep; the forenoon naps in 
darkened chambers ; the dressing for the event 
of the day, yclept dinner, with its clink of glass 
and silver, countless tongues, troops of waiters, 
endless courses, overdressed mammas, and tm- 
rferdressed daughters, ogling and flirting, “ to be 
continued,” like newspaper romances, ad infi¬ 
nitum, of evenings, in the salons; the afternoon 
lounge through the parlors, halls, or bowling 
saloons, with couples at chess on the long 
piazzas or busy at bagatelle; all these were over 
—and now, at the sunset hour, as a soft, cool 
sea breeze sprang up, wooing heated brows to 
feel its touoh, the tide of fashionable life poured 
out upon the piazzas and balconies, or to a 
promenade on the hard, dry sands, or among 
the wild clifis and ravines for which the bold 
headland of Nahant is so famed. 

Arm in arm, many couples sauntered along 
in the cool snnset hour; some bent simply on 
enjoying the refreshing breeze, and idly noting 
the glories of the western sunset sky; others 
setting out to explore the mysteries of the 
“Swallow’s Cave,” the “ Spouting Horn,” and 
the various romantio resorts among the cliffs ; 
and a few remaining on the soft green sward in 
front of the house, watching the effect of the 
red sunset light striking aslant over the waters, 
and tinting every white-winged schooner, every 
light pleasure yaoht, and every little fishing 
boat with its crimson glow. 

Among the groups who had descended the 
bluff upon which the house is situated, and 
were walking along the strip of gray, shingly 


beach below, were the three knights who have 
already figured in the lists of love as anthors 
of the notes to our beautiful heroine, Lillian 
Vance, in which notes each had offered her the 
honor of his heart and hand. Harry St. Leger 
was endeavoring (pour passer le temps') to play 
the agreeable to a lively young lady of his ac¬ 
quaintance ; the tall, exquisite Count Massillon 
Figaro, with well-oiled moustache, was bending 
to a petite belle, Blanche Duval, upon his arm, 
and repeating the repertoire of his estates and 
chateau- in la belle Burgundy; but the young 
lawyer, Athol Haughton, walked by himself a 
little apart from the others, his thick chestnut 
hair lifted from his handsome forehead by the 
caressing fingers of the cool sea-breeze; his 
eyes bent out upon the waters, but with a 
dreamy, introverted expression in their gaze 
which betrayed that his thoughts were other¬ 
where, most likely with the beautiful girl who 
had latterly so filled his mind to the exclusion 
of briefs, writs, and all the et cetera of his legal 
lore. 

And so each party kept on their walk adown 
' the beach—the sunset glories fading, and twi¬ 
light’s gray settling down over the headlands, 
the beach, and the sea; when suddenly, ad¬ 
vancing from behind an angle in an abrupt, 
sandy oliflj a strange, bent figure came hob¬ 
bling toward them in the gloaming. 

“ Whom have we here ?” cried a gentleman 
of the party, pausing and facing the apparition. 
“ By Jove, this must he the shade of Moll 
Pitcher, the famous witoh of Lynn, haunting 
her olden home here by the sea! Come', one 
and all, let us question if this be so! Halt, 
spirit or mortal, ancient witch or modern si¬ 
byl 1” and he laughingly flourished his cane 
toward the figure slowly advancing over the 
rocks and sea-we'ed toward them. 

The group closed around; and, in truth, it 
was a strange, outre figure who leaned her 
bowed form on a staff before them—a little, 
bent, withered old woman, trembling and 'tot¬ 
tering with age—her brown, wrinkled face con¬ 
cealed by a drooping, tattered hood, from under 
wliioh gray locks streamed over the folds of a 
soanty red cloak thrown over her shoulders. 
And elegant gentlemen and fashionably dressed 
ladies stood regarding her with surprise. 

“ Charity, good people! Charity to a poor 
old woman, for the love of Heaven I” she im¬ 
plored in a feeble, trembling voice, reaching 
forth a shaking hand enveloped in an old loose 
glove. 

“ An excellent opportunity to air our gene¬ 
rosity,” said the gentleman who had first espied 
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her, drawing forth his porte-monnaie. “She 
lookB a fit subject for charity, certainly. But 
only a beggar, and not a sibyl, after all. What 
a downfall of my ideal! But, my good woman, 
can’t you tell fortunes? We mistook yon for 
old Moll Fitoher, come back to give us each a 
peep into our futures !” 

“ Aw-yes, bless me 1 Can’t you tell fortunes, 
goody-aw?” drawled Harry St. Leger. “For 
if it be in your power to unveil what the Fates 
have in store for me-aw, the sibyl’s palm shall 
be crossed with gold-aw!” and he drew forth a 
coin. “ ’Pon me honor, I am dying to know 
the ohances of my success with a certain fair 
lady-aw!’’ 

The old crone took his outstretched palm, 
and seemed intently to peruse it; then, in a 
low, musing voice, she said— 

“ I see yon at the feet of a handsome ladye 
love; but beware, sir; she will be poor as a 
church mouse. ‘KioheB take wings and flee 
away:’ and when Poverty comes in at the door, 
Love flies out at the window,” and she furtively 
waWied his face, which unconscionBly betrayed 
a look of perplexity and disappointment. 

“Dash it-awl What can the old woman 
mean-aw ?” he muttered, half aloud. “ One 
would think I were in love with a seamstress- aw 1 ’ ’ 

“ She can hardly mean the divinity at whose 
shrine you are at present bowing—the fair 
Vance—eh, St. Leger!” exclaimed a bystander, 
“since report allows that the links of love’s 
chain are well-gilded in that quarter—a cool 
fifty thousand, well invested, St. Leger.” 

“Riohes take wings, and flee away!” mut- 
tured the young man sotto voce, retiring from 
the old crone’s vicinage. “ Lillian is a deuoed 
fine girl-aw ; but I must inquire more particu¬ 
larly into the bank stocks-aw.” 

“Come, Count, let us see what Dame For¬ 
tune has in store for you in the shape of a 
ladye-love,” exclaimed one, urging the tall 
Frenchman forward. 

The fortune-teller bent over Count Massillon 
Figaro’s hand—a hand, which, if coarseness of 
shape he a type of plebeian birth, as some argue, 
certainly appointed the elegant foreigner’s ori¬ 
gin among the lowest canaille of the country he 
claimed for his nativity. 

“ Madame Sybile, let it be un bon destinie,” 
said the Count, in bad French, but with a bow 
and grimace that would have done oredit to 
“ the connecting link between man and beast,” 
a monkey of the chimpanzee species. “ Oui— 
un bon destinio.” 

The old orone’s hood drooped lower and con¬ 
cealed her face. ‘ ‘ My gay gentleman has pever 


crossed water,” she commenced in a mumbling 
tone, but sufficiently distinct to reach all ears. 

“The d—eucel” exolaimed the Count with 
a start; but recovered himself, and with a bland 
smile, added, “ Allons, proceed, madame! See 
you not my estates—my vineyards—my castle 
—ohateau in Burgundy ? And tell me, sybile, 
what fair lady-love shall I carry back with me 
to dwell there, my Countess ?” and he tempt¬ 
ingly displayed a handful of money as the price 
of the fortune-teller’s predictions if uttered to 
his mind. 

“A *oonntess—castle—estate 1’ hum 1 hum 1 
‘ All is not gold that glitters 1’ ” was the curt 
reply. “ Take back your money, my gay sir I 
Your fortune is dark, and I cannot read it fur¬ 
ther,” and she thrust it back into his hand. 
“ Only one little piece will I keep, as your gift 
to a poor old woman,” and she selected one 
bright silver coin, and turned away, as though 
she would depart. 

“She is the devill Come, let us leave the 
old hag,” was the Count Figaro’s elegant re¬ 
joinder as he turned, crest-fallen, away, forget¬ 
ting his Frsnoh in his mortification ; and only 
recalled by the look of broad astonishment on 
Miss Duval’s face. “Ah, pardonnez, Made¬ 
moiselle Duvall” he added with presence of 
mind. “Suoh canaille as yonder old woman 
are enough to make one forget the presence of 
his beautiful companion, and give vent to his 
vexation in strong language. Pardonnez, fair 
ma’m’selle, the hasty speeoh 1” 

‘ ‘ Fair specimens of foreign aris tocraoy and our 
native democracy 1” exclaimed Athol Haugh- 
ton, with an amused smile, gazing from the 
discomfited count to the little, bent old woman 
about moving away. “ Here, stop a moment, 
my good woman 1” he called out. “ Though I 
do not care to dip into the mysterious future, 
here is my gift”—and he dropped a gold dollar 
into her hand. “ You tremble ; you are doubt¬ 
less faint and weary. Hasten home, now, and 
make yourself oomfortable with the fruits of 
this day’s appeal to our generosity, and if you 
are in want again come to me up at the hotel 
yonder, and I will aid you.” 

With a sudden impulse the littlejold woman 
seized his hand and bent over it, looking at 
life-line and table of the smooth white palm 
with earnest sorutiny. “ The Fates shall grant 
all good gifts to him whose heart is open to 
the aged and the poor,” she said, in a voice 
quivering as by age and emotion; “a long life, 
and wealth, and happy love await you.” 

“ Gi ye me but the happy love, and long life to 
enjoy it, and the wealth shall follow of itself!” 
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exclaimed the young man, earnestly, struck by 
the inspiration of her prediction. “Are you 
so sure of the love, good mother?” he asked, 
hiding a little nervousness of manner under a 
light laugh and feint of doubt. 

“I have said it—a long life, wealth, and 
happy love. Now, my kind gentleman, I give 
you an old woman’s blessing.” And, drawing 
the hood over her face and the scanty folds of 
her cloak about her, she leaned heavily on her 
staff, and hobbled away, the gold dollar held 
closely in her hand. 

“EccentricI” “CrazyI” “Love-cracked!” 
said the gentlemen; “Romantio!” “Singu¬ 
lar!” added their lady companions, as the 
little, bent old woman in the red cloak went 
slowly over the beach, and, turning the angle 
of the cliff, was soon lost in the deepening 
shades of twilight. 

“At any rate, the prediction accords well 
with my wishes,” soliloquized Haughton, as he 
turned his steps up the path leading to the 
house, from whence issued the blast of the 
supper-gong. “ A happy love! Well, this 
night I shall know my fate; and, sweet Lil¬ 
lian, grant me that boon, and I will he content 
with whatever else fortune awards me.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Evening at the seaside I 

Without, the queenly moon and the maids of 
honor, the vestal stars, walking heaven’s great 
throne-room and flinging a royal largess of sil¬ 
ver upon the hushed earth and the murmuring 
main; the cool, soft sea breeze, so soft it kissed 
the cheek with lighter touoh than a baby’s 
wandering fingers; the faintest swell from the 
ocean, and the gentle dash of the waves upon 
the shore below; dark shadows brooding about 
the chasm of “ Swallow’s Cave,” over the 
“Spouting Horn,” and in eveiy fissure and 
ravine of the long cliff-line skirting the promon¬ 
tory—all this without: but within, the blaze 
of light, the glitter of jewels, the rustle of silks, 
and the echoes of gliding feet from the dancing- 
hall, where the leader of the Qermania Band 
flourished his baton to the circling measures of 
one of Strauss’s waltzes, in which whirled 
yonng belles just “out” and belles of older 
laurels, as though to be a human spinning- 
jenny on an August night were the Ultima 
Th^le of enjoyment. 

“ All the world” was at Nahant this season, 
and seven-eighths of that world were gathered 
on the night of this particular hop into the 


dancing salon. There were gentlemen, tall, 
thin, and hirsute, of the Count Figaro type, 
and gentlemen of the reverse order, short, 
rotund, and smooth-faced; dapper exquisites, 
with large eye-glasses and astonishing neck¬ 
ties, who talked “horse” among themselves 
and “opewa” with the ladies; specimens of, 
Young America, who had brought down their 
own turn-outs, affected the “fancy,” and affec¬ 
tionately alluded to “the governor,” at home, 
as a jolly old fellow of the Midas type, at whose 
touch everything had turned into gold, whioli, 
by some strange alchemy, had resolved into 
“rocks” for them; very youthful gentlemen, 
fledglings into society, with callow beards and 
tender susceptibilities ; hardened fossil remains 
of humanity, known as old bachelors, revamped 
with new wigs and hair-dye, who revolved 
annqally in their orbits, whose summer perihe¬ 
lion was a month at some fashionable watering- 
place ; and, last, not least, we must not omit 
the corpulent papas, with purses plethorio as 
their persons, who outwardly smiled but in¬ 
wardly groaned at the alarming draughts on 
the former necessary to sustain Kate, Fanny, or 
Maggie at this great, fashionable, all-the-world- 
patronized, but expensive Nahant. Nor in the 
category of these frequenters of this seaside resort 
must we forget to chronicle the list of gentler 
and most important feminine presence. Side 
by side with the corpulent papas were mam¬ 
mas, “fat, fair,” and from forty to fifty, mater¬ 
nal and mancenvringly tender to the pretty 
dolls in lloniton, grenadine, and thulle, whom 
they had brought here to this great, fashionable 
bazaar beside the “sounding sea,” to be dis¬ 
posed of to the highest bidder; there were 
ladies of “ an uncertain age” (vide the fluctua¬ 
tions between their own report to the census- 
taker and the records of the family Bibles), 
who had compacted a friendly little agreement 
with the old gentleman of the scythe and hour¬ 
glass, by which he had kindly consented to 
skip them over a oycle in his rounds; belles, 
heartless, soulless, and haokneyed; and belles, 
young, fresh, and emotional, who will carry 
away, with recollections of hops and conquests, 
memories of cliff, sea, and shore, and the eter¬ 
nal anthem-of the ocean; and, to oomplete the 
inventory, misses just out of pantalettes and 
into flirtations (to whioh latter they take as 
naturally as sea-gulls to the waves), who, ten 
years hence, will not carry liead3 half so wise 
upon their shoulders. And, mingling with all 
these—with the “fast" young man, the for¬ 
tune-hunter, the purse-proud parvenue, the. 
anxidus, managing parents, the fashionable 
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butterfly belle, and tbe hundred and one strata 
that go to make up the great conglomerate 
known as society—were the thoughtful student, 
tbe elegant scholar, the polished orator, the 
learned statesman, the self-poised, unassuming 
lady and gentleman—the pure vein of clear, 
crystal quartz that impregnated the whole. 

Standing a little apart from the crowd, not 
moody or uncompanionable, but with the grave 
air of one who thinks of other things than the 
whirling waltz or the changes of the quadrille, 
was the young lawyer, Athol Haughton. The 
other two cavaliers d’amour with whom, un¬ 
knowingly, he had contested the prize had 
devoted themselves alike to the service of the 
beautiful Lillian, who, in a oharming toilet, had 
never looked more bewitching or queened it 
more regally over her numerous admirers than 
on this evening; and, so skilfully she managed 
the silken reins of her lead, that to an impar¬ 
tial observer each seemed by turn the fortunate 
one who was to be en advance of all others 
in the race for hor favor. Nor was the third 
wooer forgotten in the distribution of her 
smiles, for when the signal came for snpper, 
and by a chnnce (?) happening she stood near 
Haughton, she adroitly ignored the elegant 
bend of his willowy figure with which the 
count announced his “ veri happie” to escort 
“Ma’m’selle Lillian;” also the “Come-aw, 
MisB Vance-aw I An ice will cool us won- 
derfnlly-aw nfter this last quadrille-awand, 
taking Haughton’s arm, was led away to the 
supper-room. 

“ Dash it-aw I That’s cooler than a vanilla- 
awl” was St. Leger’s smothered ejaculation, 
as he beheld this little bit of coquetry. 11 Ex¬ 
pecting an acceptance-aw. Sweet on me all 
the evening-aw, and then to out a fellow after 
that manner-aw! Well, dash it-aw 1 if the girl 
plays that game-aw, Harry St. Leger must turn 
his devotions elsewhere-aw. But I shall know 
soon-aw, for she bids me meet her on the 
piazza at twelve-aw. I wish I felt quite sure 
about the stocks- iw. Ought to have written 
down to New York and ascertained the precise 
amount-aw. That old fortune-teller seemed to 
know a thing or two out on thebeaoh to-night- 
aw I” 

“This Haughton isn’t just the fellow one 
would like to have in his way to Miss Vance’s 
favor,” said the Count Figaro, in a low tone 
and very good English, as he gazed scowlingly 
after the pair who walked away. “ But I ’ve 
played my oards, so far, well, I reokon. She’s 
promised to meet me at twelve on the piazza, 
and of course 'tis to accept me. Quarter past 


eleven”—and he glanced at a repeater attached 
to a showy fob-chain. “I can afford to wait 
three-quarters of an hour longer for fifty thou¬ 
sand. Some men have to wait a little longer. 
Ha! ha I ha I But Frenoh counts don’t happen 
along every day at Nahant, and the old annt, 1 
reckon, has snapped up at the bait full as quick 
as the niece.” 

“Miss Vance, Lillian, am I not to-night to 
hear the decision which is to make or mar my 
happiness ?” asked Athol Hanghton, a quarter 
of an hour later, as he led the young lady from 
the crowded supper-room. “ It is only a little 
word; speak it, Lillian, and relieve the suspense 
which is unbearable. ’ ’ And he retained the hand 
whioh had rested on his arm as they emerged 
into the broad hall of the house. 

“Meet me at twelve on the piazza, Mr. 
Haughton, and then 1 will render you an an¬ 
swer.” And, with a hand pressure so slight 
that Haughton wondered afterward if he had 
not imagined it, she glided away, and was lost 
in the long hall turnings. 

Punctually, when the stroke of twelve came 
from the clocks, and the hands of his watch 
denoted the hour, the young lawyer left the 
scene at the height of its festivity, and emerged 
upon the long verandah of the hotel. Saun¬ 
tering along, he found it deserted save by two 
gentlemen whom he. recognized as the Count 
Figaro and Harry St. Legjr; each walking 
slowly baok and forth, and avoiding the other’s 
vioinage, and each glancing toward the doors 
now and then, as if awaiting the arrival of some 
one to join them. With an annoyed look, 
Haughton remained nearest the ladies’ en¬ 
trance ; and inly consigned the two interlopers 
upon his midnight appointment to any other 
locality upon the headland of Nahant than that 
they then occupied, or to an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the soaly denizens of the deep below. 

“Can that foreign ape and that conceited 
pnppy, St. Leger, have overheard Lillian’s 
words, and so come hither to annoy us?” he 
ejaculated half-aloud. “Both of them have 
been thrusting their attentions upon her all the 
evening. But it is five minutes past the time I 
Lillian would not trifle with me I No, some 
one comes; it is her! No, by Jove i what 
does this mean ? The old fortune-teller of the 
beach again 1” And he gazed in surprise upon 
the little bent figure which came hobbling to¬ 
ward them, leaning on her staff, just as she 
had done that twilight hour upon the rocks 
below. “ What can she want here at such' an 
hour ?” 

Count Figaro and Harry St. Leger had also 
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observed the advent of the little old woman 
npon the piazza, for a flood of light streamed 
from the open windows upon her faded red 
cloak and drooping tattered hood; and each 
paused in his paoing and glanced toward her. 
With a shuffling gait she retreated from the 
glare of the lamps, beckoning them to follow; 
and while Haughton mechanically moved nearer 
her, the other two also approached. 

Uttering no word, but beokoning them closer 
till they all stood in a little group veiled by 
the shadow of a pillar, she suddenly drew forth 
her hand from the folds of the scanty cloak, 
and placed a bright, glittering coin in the palm 
of each of her companions ; then, by an adroit 
movement, the tattered hood, the gray wig, 
and the old scarlet cloak fell to the piazza floor 
—and, bright, radiant, and with a sparkle of 
mischief in the dark blue eyes uplifted to meet 
their surprised glances, full in the moonlight 
before them stood Lillian Vance l 

In an instant it flashed over them—her 
masquerade, the good or ill opinion each had 
elioited from her; and, in the coin eaoh held, 
he recognized the gift he had bestowed upon 
the mendicant of the beach below. With a 
crest-fallen air, Harry St. Leger exclaimed, 
“ Dash it-aw! Miss Yance, this is a pretty way 
to treat a fellah I” while the discomfited Count 
who laid claim to foreign birth, remembering 
the two truthful statements of the sibyl—“ My 
gaygentleman, you have never crossed waterl” 
and “ All is not gold that glitters I”—and inter¬ 
preting aright the keen glance now flung upon 
him, gave vent to an expletive couched in 
sound English, though neither choice nor clas¬ 
sical, then, with marvellous celerity, followed 
St. Leger in the direction of the hotel door. 

But Athol Haughton remained; tempted, 
alike by his own desire, and the small white 
hand, sparkling with gems, drawn from the 
concealing glove and laid upon his arm. “Why, 
Lillian, what in the world prompted this freak ? 
this strange masquerade f” he asked, in tones 
of laughing surprise. 

“ Oh, please don’t catechise me too severely, 
Sir Father Confessor 1’’ demurely replied the 
smiling girl, “lest I oonfess to suoh unchari¬ 
tableness of suspicion as will cause me to fall in 
the scale of your estimation.” 

“Nothing can oause yon to fall from the 
shrine on which I have placed you, dear Lil¬ 
lian I” was Haughton’s lover-like reply, just as 
any lover would have protested under the cir¬ 
cumstances. “ Yet, X fanoy that the interpre¬ 
tation of this ruse is quite plain to me—and 
oan only selfishly add that, for my own sake, I 


cannot bestow very serious pity on the two 
gentlemen who have so unceremoniously de¬ 
parted, vanquished, from the field. But, Lil¬ 
lian, I must now entreat that the Bibyl’s favor 
be not withdrawn—that the blessed fate she 
predicted for me, not many hours ago, may be 
assured to me I Beloved, is the happy love I 
desire indeed granted me ?” and her little hand 
was fairly imprisoned. 

Lillian’s answer may be inferred from the 
fact that she did not endeavor very strongly to 
release her captive hand; and that when, a 
little later, she gathered up her masquerade 
costume to carry it up to her room, she said, 
laughingly—“Let me keep your gift to the 
poor old beggar-woman of the beach, Athol I It 
will be a souvenir of this day of days ! a sort of 
golden talisman which deoided my fate I” 

Next morning, Harry St. Leger devoted him¬ 
self assiduously to a wealthy belle, and before 
dinner was deep in the mysteries of an exten¬ 
sive flirtation; but the steamer “Nelly Baker” 
bore the elegant Count Figaro Bostonward, 
doubtless en route for other adventures else¬ 
where. 

Early in the ensuing autumn, St. Leger read 
the announcement of Athol Haughton's mar¬ 
riage with the heiress, Lillian Yance; and, 
after the reading, he exclaimed— 

“ Dash it-aw 1 ’Pon me honor, the fellah’s 
done well I Fifty thousand in good invest¬ 
ments, for the stock was Bafe all the time-aw! 
Dash it aw! I missed a figure myself there-aw!” 

And the whilom Count Massillon Figaro, look¬ 
ing up from his newspaper over a glass of prime 
old Burgundy (in whose depths alone was laid 
the foundation stoneof his estates and chateau),, 
which he sipped in the saloon of a gambling- 
house in a large northern city, muttered, with 
a scowling brow and an emphatic ejaculation— 
“ So the fifty thousand’s a goner I The girl’s 
eyes were too sharp for me! Well, John Jones, 

‘ faint heart never won,’ you know! Next 
year, you must try your luck at Newport or 
Saratoga I A new sot of whiskers, a different 
style of make-up, a few Dutch, sour-kraut, 
lager-beer phrases, and you will turn out a 
German baron, ‘Herr Yon Stick-in-the-throat,’ 
with a million kreutzers and a castle on the 
Rhine 1 The rhino is certainly in my line, any¬ 
how—ha, ha!” 

But human calculations ofttimes fail; or, as 
the French have it, “ L’homme proposes, mais 
I’Dieu disposes I” 

Two months later, the city police effected a 
nightly descent upon a conclave of gentlemen 
deeD in the pleasant tricks of “knaves’ 1 and 
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“kings,” which effectually put a finis to John 
Jones’s nee Count Figaro’s castle-building; 
and, next day, the rising young lawyer, Athol 
Haughton, on returning to dinner, remarked 
casually to his wife— 

“Lillian, we had on trial to-day one of the 
most noted gamblers of our city. His face wore 
a strangely familiar look, and when one of his 
disguises was produced—a long, dark wig, and 
immense false moustache—I instantly recog¬ 
nized him as Count Massillon Figaro, thequon- 
dam lion of Nahant. Luoky is it for the well¬ 
being of our community that he will be sent 
up for several years, and employ his moments 
of elegant leisure in the aristocratic occupation 
of stone-cntting 1” 

“So it seems that/ was not the only one 
who masqueraded at Nahant, Athol?” was 
Lillian Haughton’s comment, with a smile. 
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THE LAWYER’S SECRET. 

1>Y M« K. DRADDON. 

CHATTER I. 

IN A LAWYER'S OFFICE. 

" It is the most provoking clnuso that was 
over invented to nnnul tho advantages of a 
testament,” said tho lady. 

11 It is a condition which must ho fulfilled, 
or you loso tho fortune,” replied tho gentle* 
man. 

Whereupon tho gentleman began to drum 
a martini air with tho slender tips of his 
white fingers upon tho morocco-covered oflico 
table, to which tho lady beat timo with the 
point of her narrow foot. 

For the gentleman was out of temper, and 
tho lady was out of temper also. I am sorry 
to havo to say it of her, for sho was very 
young and very handsome, and, though tho 
angry light in her dark gray oyes had a cer¬ 
tain vixenish beauty in it, it was a species of 
beauty rather alarming to a man of a ner¬ 
vous temperament. 

Sho was very handsome. Her hair the 
darkest brown, in rich waving masses, that 
fell into extemporary curls under her elegant 
Parisian bonnet, ller eyes, ns I lmvo said, 
were gray—thoso largo gray eyes, fringed 
with long black lashes, which arc moro dan¬ 
gerous than all other eyes ever invented for 
the perdition of honest men. They looked 
liko deep pools of shining water, bordered 
by dark and shadowy rushes | they looked 
like stray stars in an inky skyi but they 
were so beautiful, that, liko tho signal lamp 
which announces tho advent of an express 
upon tho heels of a luggago train, they 
icemcd to say, "Danger!” Her nose was 
aquiline | her mouth small, clearly cut, and 
very determined in expression | her complex¬ 
ion brunette, nnd rather pale, l'or tho rest, 
sho was tall, her head set with n haughty 
grace upon her sloping shoulders, her hands 
and feet small, and delicately shaped. 

Tho gentleman was ten or fifteen years 
her senior. He, too, was handsome, emi¬ 
nently lmmlBomo j but there was a languid 
imlifl'cronco about his manner, which com¬ 
municated itself even to his face, nnd seemed 
to overshadow tho very beauty of that face, 
with a dark veil of weary listlcssncss, thnt 
extinguished the light of his eyes and blotted 
out tho smilu upon his lips. 

That any ono so gifted by nature as ho 


.seemed gifted, could bo as weary of lifo as 
ho appeared, was, in itself, so much a mys¬ 
tery, thnt ono learned to look at him ns a 
man under whoso quiet outward bearing lay 
somo deep nnd stormy secret, uurovcalablo 
to common oyes. 

Ho was dark nnd pale, with massively cut 
features, and thoughtful brown eyes, which 
rarely looked up from under tho heavy oye- 
lids that shrouded them. Tho mouth was 
spiritual in expression, the lips thin; but 
tho face was wanting in one quality, lacking 
which it lacked the power which is the high¬ 
est form of manly beauty, and that quality 
was determination. 

Ho sat drumming with his white, taper 
fingers upon the table, and looking down, 
with a gloomy shade upou his handsome fore¬ 
head. 

Tho scene was a lawyer’s oflico in Gray’s 
Inn i there was n third person present, nn el¬ 
derly lady, rather a faded beauty in appear¬ 
ance, nnd very much dressed, who took, 
howover, no part in tho conversation, but 
sat in nn casy-chnir by tho blazing fire, turn¬ 
ing over tho crisp pages of the Times news¬ 
paper, which, every time she moved it emit¬ 
ted a sharp, crackling sound, unpleasant to 
tho nervous temperaments of tho younger 
lady nnd the gentleman. 

Tho gentleman was a solicitor, Iloraco 
Margrave, tho guardian of tho young lady, 
and executor to her uncle’s will. Her nnmo 
was Hllinor Arden j she was sole heiress and 
residuary legatee to her uncle, John Arden, 
of tho park nml village of Arden, in North¬ 
amptonshire, nnd sho had this very day 
como of age. Mr. Margrave was a trusted 
nnd valued friend both of her father, dead ten 
years before, nnd of her uncle, only lately 
dead) and Hllinor Arden had been brought 
up to think, that if thcro was truth, honesty, 
or friendship upon earth, those three attri¬ 
butes wero centred in tho person of HoracO 
Margrave, solicitor, of Gray’s Inn. 

Ho is to-day endeavoring to explain and 
to reconcile her to tho conditions of her un¬ 
cle’s will, which are rather peculiar. 

“ In tho first place, my dear Hllinor,” ho 
Bays, still drumming on the table, still look¬ 
ing down at his desk, nnd not at her, “ you 
had no particular right to expect to be your 
uncle, John Arden, of Arden’s heiress.” 

“ I was his nearest relation,” she said. 

" Granted j but that was no reason why 
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you should bo door to him. Your father 
and lie, after tho amiablo fashion of brothorly 
love in this very Christian country, \vero al¬ 
most strangers to each other for the best part 
of their lives. “ You, your undo never saw: 
your father living on his wifo’s small prop¬ 
erty in tho north of Scotland j you brought 
up in that unknown and unpleasant region 
until your father’s death, ten years ago) 
. after your father's death sent to Paris, to bo 
thcro educated under tho survcillnnco of 
your aunt, and never onco introduced to 
John Arden, of Arden, your father’s only 
brother.” 

“ My father had such a horror of being 
misinterpreted; bad ho sought to mako his 
daughter known to his rich brother, it might 
have been thought—” 

“ That ho wanted to get that rich brother’s 
money. It might have been thought P My 
dear girl, it wotdd have been thought! 
Your father acted with tho prido of tho 
Northamptonshire Ardens j ho acted like 
a high-minded English gentleman, and he 
acted, in tho eyes of tho world, like a fool. 
You never, then, expected to inherit your 
uncle’s money p ” 

“Never! Norovorwishedit. Mymother’s 
little fortune would lmvo been enough for 
me.” 

“I wish to Heaven you never had a 
penny beyond it I ” 

As Horace Mnrgrnvo said these few words, 
the listless shadows on his faco swept away 
for a moment, and revealed a settled gloom, 
painful to look upon. 

Ho so rarely spoko on any subject what- 
over in a tono of real earnestness, that 101- 
linor Arden, startled by tho chango in his 
manner, looked up at him suddenly and 
searchingly. 13ut tho veil of weariness had 
fallen over his ftico onco more, and ho con¬ 
tinued, with his old indifference,— 

“ To tho surpriso of every ono, your undo 
bequeathed to you, and to you alone, his 
entiro fortune. Stranger ns you wero to 
him, this was an act, not of love for you, 
but of duty to his dead brother) but tho 
person ho really lovdd, was unconnected 
with him by tho tics of kindred, and ho no 
doubt considered that it would bo a crimo 
to disinherit his only nicco in favor of a 
stranger. This stranger, this protege of 
your uncle’s, is tho son of a Indy who onco 
was beloved by him, but who loved anothor, 


poorer and humbler than Squire Arden, of 
Arden, and who told him so, candidly, but 
tenderly) ns a good woman should tell a 
man of that which she knows may shiver tho 
wholo fabrio of his life. She married this 
poorer suitor, Qcorgo Dalton, a young sur¬ 
geon, in a small country town. Sho mar¬ 
ried him, and tlirco yenrs after her marriage, 
sho died, leaving an only child, a boy. This 
boy, on tho death of his father, which hap. 
pened when ho was only four years old, your 
undo adopted. He Oliver married, lmt de¬ 
voted himself to tho education of the son of 
tho woman who had rejected him. lie did 
not, however, bring up the boy to look upon 
himself ns his heir | but ho educated him ns 
a mun ought to bo educated who has his 
own path to mnko in life. Ho hud him called 
to tho bar, and Henry Dalton had pleaded 
his first cause a year before your uncle's 
death. Ho did not lcavo him ono farthing. 

“Hut—” 

“Hut ho left his entiro fortune to you, on 
condition that you should marry Henry Dal¬ 
ton within n year of your majority.” 

“And if I marry any ono else, or refuse 
to marry this apothecary’s son, I luso the 
fortune P ” 

“Every farthing of it.” 

A beautiful light flashed from her oyes, as 
sho rose hurriedly from her chair, and, cross¬ 
ing . tho room, laid her hand lightly upon 
Horaco Margrave's shoulder. 

“ So bo it,” sho said, with a smile. “ I 
will forfeit the fortune. I lmvo a hundred a 
year from my poor mother’s estate—enough 
for any woman. I will forfeit tho fortune, 
and ”—sho paused for a moment, " and 
marry tho man I love.” 

Wo lmvo said that Ilornco Margravo was 
a palo man j but as Ellinor Arden said theso 
words, his faco changed from its ordinary 
dark pallor to a deadly aBlicn hue, and his 
head sunk forward upon his chest, wliilo his 
Btrongly marked black eyebrows contracted 
painfully over his lmlf-closed eyes. 

Sho stood a little behind his clmir, with 
her small gloved hand resting lightly on his 
shoulder, so sho did not bco tho chango in 
his faco. Sho waited a minuto or two, to 
hear what ho would say to her determina¬ 
tion, and, on his not speaking, sho moved 
away from him impatiently, and resumed 
her scat on tho other sido of tho largo office 
table. 
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Nothing could htivo been nioro complete 
In its imlifl’ercnco tlinn Mr. Margrave’s man¬ 
ner, ns lie looked lazily up at her, and snid,— 

11 My poor romantic child I Throwaway 
a fortuno of three thousand a year, to say 
nothing of Arden IIoll, and tho broad lauds 
thereto appertaining, and marry tho man you 
love I My sweet, poetical Ellinor, may I 
venturo to ask who is this fortunato man 
whom you lovo P ” 

It seemed a very siniplo and straightfor¬ 
ward question, emanating, ns it did, from a 
man of business, many years her senior, her 
dead father’s old friend, and her own guar- 
(liim and trustee) but, for all that, Ellinor 
Arden appeared utterly unable to enduro it. 
A dark ilusli spread itself over her handsome 
face | her eyelids fell over her flashing eyes) 
and her lips quivered with on agitation sho 
was powerless to repress. She was silent 
for somo minutes, during which Horaco Mar¬ 
grave played carelessly with a penknife, 
opening and shutting it absently, and not 
once looking at Ids beautiful ward, 'flic 
elderly lady by tho fircplaco turned tho 
crackling sheets of tliQ Times more than 
once during this short silence, which seemed 
so long. 

Horaco Morgravo was tho first to speak. 

" My dear Ellinor, as your guardian, till 
this very day possessed of full power to con¬ 
trol your actions—after to-day, I trust, still 
possessed of tho privilege, though, perhaps, 
not tho right, to adviso them—I have, I 
hope, some claim on your confidence. Tell 
me, then, cnudidly, ns you may tell a middle- 
aged old lawyer, liko myself, who is it you 
luveP who is it whom yon would rather 
marry than Henry Dalton, tho adopted son 
of your uneloP ’’ 

Tor once ho looked at her as ho spoke, 
sho looking full at him j so it was that their 
eyes met j a long, earnest, reproachful, sad 
look was in hers | in his a darkness of 
gloomy sorrow, beyond all power of descrip¬ 
tion. 

His eyes wero tho first to fall) ho went 
on playing with tho hnmllo of tho penknife, 
and said,— 

11 You are so long in giving mo a candid 
and straightforward answer, my dear girl, 
that I begin to think this hero is of rather a 
mythic order, and that your heart, is, after 
all, perhaps free. Tell me, Ellinor, is it not 
sop You lmvo met so fow people—liavo 


passed so much of your life in tho utter se¬ 
clusion of a Parisian convent—when nway 
from tho convent you have been under tho 
Argus-like guardiuuship of your respected 
aunt, that I really cannot see how you can 
liavo lost that dear, generous heart of yours. 
I suspect that you arc only trying to mystify 
me. Onco for all, then, my dear ward, is 
thcro any one whom you love ? ” 

IIo looked at her ns lie asked this decisivo 
question, with a shrinking upward glauco 
under his dark eyelashes—something liko 
tho glauco of a man who looks up, expect¬ 
ing a blow, and knows that lie must shiver 
and closo his eyes when that blow falls. 

Tho crimson flush passed away from her 
face, and left her deadly pale, as she said, 
with a firm voice,— 

“No!” 

“ No ono P ” 

“ No one.” 

Horace Margrave sighed a sigh of deep 
relief, anil proceeded in his former tone— 
entirely tho tono of a man of business. 

" Very well, then, my dear ICIlinor, seeing 
that you have formed no prior attachment, 
that it is your uncle’s earnest request, nay, 
solemn prayer, that this mnrringo should 
take place j seeing, also, that Henry Dalton 
is a very good young man—” 

“ I hate good young men 1 ” she said, im¬ 
patiently. " Dreadfully perfect beings, with 
light hair and fresh colored-checks) dressed 
in pepper-and-salt suits, and double-soled 
boots I I detest them ! ” 

“My dear Ellinor! My dear Ellinor! 
Life is neither a stage play nor a thrce-vol- 
uino novel j and, rely upon it, the happiness 
of a wife depends very little on tho color of 
her husband’s hair, or tho ciit of his coat. 
If ho neglects you, will you bo happier, 
lonely and deserted nt home, in remember¬ 
ing tlio dark waving curls clustering round 
his head, at that very moment, perhaps, 
drooping over tho green cloth of n hazard 
tablo in St. James’ Street P If he wrings 
your heart with tho racking tortures of jeal¬ 
ousy, will it console you to recall the flash¬ 
ing glances of his hazel eyes, w hoso looks 
no longer meet your own? No, no, Ellinor, 
dispossess yourself of tho schoolgirl’s no¬ 
tion of llyronic heroes, with turn-down col 
lars, and deficient moral region. Marry 
Henry Dalton; ho is so good, honornblo 
and sensible, that you must ultimately learn 
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to esteem him. Out of that esteem will slowly back to his chambers, flung himself 
grow, by and by, lovo) and, believo mo, into n luxurious casy-ehair, took a cigar 
paradoxical ns it may sound, you will love from a costly littlo Venetian chest, standing 
him better from not loving him too much.’’ on a tiny tablo at his side, lit it, wheeled his 


“As you will, iny dear guardian,” she 
said. “ Henry Dalton, by all means, thon, 
and the fortune. I should bo very sorry not 
to follow your excellent, sensible, and busi¬ 
ness-like advice.” 

She tries to say this with his own indif¬ 
ference) but sho says it with a sneering em¬ 
phasis, and, in spito of herself, sho betrays 
considerable agitation. 

“ If wo aro to dino at six—” interposed 
tho faded lady by tho fireplace, who had been 
looking over tho top of tho newspaper every 
three minutes, hopelessly awaiting n break 
in tho conversation. 

“We must go homo directly,” replied 
Ellinor. “You aro right, my dear Mrs. 
Morrison, I am most innttentivo to you. 
Pray forgivo mo j remomber tho happiness 
of a life,” sho looked not at Mrs. Morrison, 
but at Mr. Margrave, who had risen and 
stood lounging—tall, graceful, and indiffer¬ 
ent—against tho mnntcl-picco, “ tho happi¬ 
ness of a life, perhaps, trembled on tho in¬ 
terview of to-day. I hnvo mndo my decision, 
at tho ndvico of my kind guardian. A de¬ 
cision which must, no doubt, result in tho 
happiness of every ono concerned. I am 
quite at your scrvico, Mrs. Morrison.” 

Iloraco Mnrgravo laid his hand on tho 
bell by his side. 

“Your carriage will bo at tho cntranco to 
tho Inn in threo minutes, Ellinor. I will 
see you to it. Believo me, you hnvo acted 
wisely j how wisely, you may nover know.” 

Ho himself conducted them down tho 
broad panelled staircase, and, putting on his 
hat, led his ward through tho quiet Inn gar¬ 
dens to her carriage. Sho was gravo and 
silent, and ho did not speak to her till sho 
was seated with her elderly companion and 
chaperone in her roomy clarence, when ho 
leaned his hand on tho carriago door, and 
said,—• 

“ I shall bring Henry Dalton to Hertford 
Street this evening, to introduco him to his 
future wife.” 

“ Pray do so,” sho said. “ Adieu 1 ” 

“ Only till eight o’clock.” 

Ho lifted his hat, and stood watching 
tho carriage as it drovo away, then walked 


chair closo to tho fire, stretched his feet out 
against tho polished steel of tho low grate, 
and prepared for a lazy half-hour beforo 
dinner. 

As ho lit tho cigar, ho looked gloomily 
into tho blazo at his feet, and said,— 

“Iloraco Lionel Welmordcn Margrave, 
if you had only been an honest man 1 ” 
ciurTEn lr. 

IN WHICH A BECHET IS IIEVKALED, HUT Nor 
TO THE HEADEI.. 

The hands of tho ormolu clock, in the 
littlo drawing-room in Hertford Street, oc¬ 
cupied by Ellinor Arden and her companion, 
protectress, and dependant, Mrs. Morrison, 
pointed to a quarter past eight, ns Iloraco 
Margravo's quiet brougham rolled up to her 
door. 

Iloraco Margravo’s professional position 
was no inconsidcrablo ono. His practico 
was largo and eminently respcctnblo) lying 
principally amongst railway companies, and 
involving transactions of a very extensive 
kind. Ho was a man of excellent family, a 
perfect gentleman, elegant, clever, and ac¬ 
complished ) too goodfor a lawyer, ns every¬ 
body said, but a very good lawyer for all 
that, as his clients constantly repeated. At 
fivc-and-thirty ho was still unmarried | why, 
no ono could guoss j ns many a great heiress, 
and many a pretty woman, would hnvo been 
only too proud to say “ Yes,” to n matrimo¬ 
nial proposition from Iloraco Margrave, of 
Gray’s Inn, nnd Tho Fir Grove, Stanlcydnle, 
Berkshire. But tho hnndsomo lawyer evi¬ 
dently preferred his freo bachelor life, for if 
his heart had been very susceptible to wo¬ 
manly graces, ho would most inevitably luivo 
lost it in tho society of his lovely ward, El¬ 
linor Arden. 

Ellinor had only been a few weeks resident 
in London | sho had left tho guardianship 
of her aunt in Paris, to launch herself upon 
tho whirlpool of English society, sheltered 
only by tho ample wing of an elderly lady, 
duly selected and chartered by her aunt and 
Mr. Margrave. Tho world was now to her, 
and sho came from tho narrow circle of tho 
convent in which sho had been educated, 
and tho quiet coteries of tho Faubourg Saint 
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Ocrmnms, in which her nunt delighted, to 
toko her position at onco in London, as tho 
iolo licircss of Mr. Anion, of Arden. 

It wns then to Iloraco Margrave—to Hor- 
sco Mnrgravo, whom sho remembered in her 
happy youth among tho Scottish mountains, 
a young man on a shooting expedition, vis¬ 
iting at her father’s house—Hornco Mar¬ 
grave, who had visited her nunt, from time 
to timo, in l'oris, and who had towards her 
all tho tender friendship and respectful de¬ 
votion of an elder brother—to him, and to 
him alone, did sho look for counsel and guid¬ 
ance) and sho submitted ob entirely to his 
influcnco as if ho had indeed been that guar¬ 
dian and father whom ho bylaw represented. 

Her check flushed as tho carriago wheels 
•topped below tho window. 

11 Now, Mrs. Morrison,” sho said, with a 
snceri "now for my incompnrablo fulur. 
Now for the light hair and tho thick boots.” 

"It will bo very impertinent of him if lie 
conics in thick boots," replied her matter-of- 
fact protectress. "Mr. Margrave says ho 
is such an excellent young person.” 

"Exactly, my dear Mrs, Morrison,—n 
young person. Ho is described in one word, 
•a person.’ ” 

"Oh, my dream 1 my dreamt” sho mur¬ 
mured, under her breath. 

Remember, sho had but this day passed 
wisdom’s Rubicon, and sho wns new to the 
hither bank Sho wns still very romantic, 
and, perhaps, very foolish. 

Tho servant announced "Mr. Margrave 
and Mr. Unlton." 

In spite of herself, Kllinor Arden looked 
up with somo curiosity to sec this young 
man, for whom sho entertained so profound 
a contempt mid so unmerited an aversion. 
Ho wns about tlirco years her senior: of 
nverago height, neither tall nor short. His 
hair wns, ns sho had prophesied, light; but 
it was by no means an ugly color, mid it 
clustered, in short curls, round a broad, low, 
but mnssivo forehead. Ills features were 
sufficiently regular | his eyes, dark blue j 
tho general expression of his fnco wns grave, 
and it wns only on rnro occasions that a 
quiet smilo played round his firmly moulded 
lips. Standing sido by sido with Horace 
Margrave, ho appeared any thing but a 
handsome man ) but, to tho physiognomist, 
his fnco wob superior in tho very qualities 
in which tho dark beauty of tho lawyer wns 


deficient) force, determination, self-reliance, 
perscvoranco j all tlioso attributes, in short, 
which go to mnko a great man. 

“ Mr. Dalton has been anxiously await¬ 
ing tho hour that should bring him to your 
side, Miss Arden,” said Horace Margrave. 

" Ho has been for a long timo acquainted 
with those articles in your uncle’s will which 
you only learned to-dny.” 

" I nm sorry Miss Arden should have ever 
learned them, if they have given her pain,” 
said tho young man, quietly. 

Kllinor looked up in his face, and saw that 
the bluo eyes, looking down into hers, had 
n peculiar earnestness all their own. 

" Ho is not so bad, after all,” she thought. 

" I have been foolish in ridiculing him; but 
I can never love him.” 

“Miss Arden,” ho continued, dropping 
into a clmir by tho sofa on which sho wns 
seated, while Hornco Margrave leaned 
against tho opposilo sido of the fireplace,— 

“ Miss Arden, we meet under such peculiar 
circumstances, that it is best for tho happi¬ 
ness of both that wo should at onco under¬ 
stand each other. Your Into undo was tho 
dearest friend I ever had; no father could 
lmvo been dearer to tbe most nflcctionnto 
of sons than ho wns to me. Any wish, then, 
of liis must to mo bo forever sacred. Rut I 
have been brought up to rely upon myself 
alone, and I am proud in saying I have no 
Better wish than to mako my own career, 
unaided by interest or fortune. Tho loss, 
then, of this money will be no loss to me. 
If it bo your will to refuse my baud, nnd to 
retain tho fortune, to which you alone liavo 
a claim, do so. You shall never bo dis¬ 
turbed in tho possession of that to which 
you, of nil others, have the best right. Mr. 
Mnrgravo, your solicitor, nnd executor to 
your uncle’s will, shall to-morrow execute a 
deed, abnegating, on my part, nil claim to 
this fortune ; nnd I will, at one word from 
you, bid you adieu this night, before,” he 
said, with nil earnest glance nt her beautiful 
face, " beforo my heart is too far involved 
to allow of my being even just.” 

"Mr. Dalton,” said Horace Margrave, 
lazily watching tho two from under tho 
shadows of his eyelashes, " you bring Ho¬ 
man virtues into May Hair. You w ill purify 
tho atmosphere.” 

" Shall I go or stay, Miss Arden P ” asked 
| tho young man. 
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“Stay, Mr. Dalton I” Slio roso ns sho 
spoke, and laid her hand, ns if for support, 
upon tho back of a chair that rvns standing 
near her. "Stay, Mr. Dalton. If your 
happiness can bo niado by tho union, which 
was my Into uncle's wish, let it bo so. I 
cannot hold this fortuno which is not mino j 
but I may share it. 1 will confess to you, 
and, I know, your generous naturo will es¬ 
teem me better for tho confession, that I 
liavo dared to cherish a dream in which tho 
imago of another had n part. I liavo been 
foolish, mistaken, absurd) ns schoolgirls 
often are. Tho dream is broken. If you 
can accept my unclo’s fortuno and my own 
esteemj ono is yours by right, tho other has 
been nobly won by your conduct of this even¬ 
ing.” 

Sho hold out her hand to him, ho pressed 
it gently, and, raising it to his lips, led her 
back to tho sofa, and reseated himself in 
tho choir by her side. 

Horaco Margrave closed bis oyes as if tho 
long-osiicctcd blow had fallen. 

Tho rest of tho evening passed slowly. 
Air. AInrgrave talked, and talked brilliantly | 
nut ho had a vory dull audience. Ellinor 
was distrait, Henry Dalton thoughtful, and 
Mrs. Morrison eminently stupid. Tho law¬ 
yer repressed two or threo yawns, which ho 
concealed behind an embroidered flrc-scrccn, 
and when tho clock, on which an ormolu 
Pan reclined amidst a forest of rushes, nit- 
nounccd half-past ten, ho roso to depart, 
and Ellinor wns left to ponder over tho sol¬ 
emn engagement into which she had entered 
on tho impulse of tho moment. 

“ I had better take a cab to tho Temple," 
said young Dalton, ns they left tho bouse. 
“ I’ll wish you good-night, Mr. Margrave.” 

“No, Mr. Dalton, I liavo something to 
say to you that must bo said, and which, I 
think, I’d rather say at night than in tho 
day: if you nro not afraid of Into hours, 
coino home with mo to my chambers, and 
smoko a cigar. Ileforo you seo Ellinor Ar¬ 
den again, I must have nil hour’s conversa¬ 
tion with you. Shall it be to-night P I ask 
it os a favor, let it bo to-night.” 

Henry Dalton looked considerably aston¬ 
ished by tho earnestness of tho lawyer’s 
words; but ho merely bowed, and said,— 

“ With great pleasure. I am entirely at 
your service j if I returned to my chambers, 


I should rend for two or threo hours, so pray 
do not bo afraid of keeping mo up.” 

Henry Dalton and Horaco Margrave sat 
talking for nearly threo hours in tho chant- 
bers of the latter) but no cigars wero smoked 
by cither of them, anil though a bottlo of 
Madeira stood on tho table, it wns entirely 
untouched. It wns to bo observed, however, 
that a cellaret had been opened, and a de¬ 
canter of brandy taken out | tho stopper lay 
besido it and ono glass, which had been 
drained to tho dregs. 

Tho clocks wero striking two as Horaco 
Mnrgravo himself opened tho outer door for 
his Into visitor: on tho threshold ho paused, 
and laying his hand, with a strong grasp, 
on Dalton’s arm, ho said, in a whisper,— 

“ I mn safe, then I Your oath is sacred!" 

Henry Dnlton turned and looked him full 
in tho face. Looked full into tho palo face 
and downcast eyes, completely shrouded by 
tlm white lids and shadowy black eyelashes. 

“Tho Daltons, of Lincolnshire, nro not 
nn old family, Mr. Margrave, or a rich 
family | but they keep their word. Good¬ 
night I” 

IIo did not hold out his hand at parting) 
but merely lifted his hat, and bowed gravely. 

Horaco Mnrgravo sighed ns ho locked tire 
doors, and returned to his warm study. 

"At least,” ho said, "I am safe! Hut 
then I might liavo been happy. Have I 
been wiso to-night P have I been wise, I won¬ 
der P” ho muttered, ns his oyes wandered to 
n spneo ovor tho mantel-piece, on which were 
arranged a couplo of pairs of magnificently 
mounted pistols, and a small dagger, in a 
chased silver scabbard. “Perhaps, after 
all, it wns scarcely worth tho trouble of this 
explanation j perhaps, after all, ‘Le Jen ne 
vaitl pas la chanddle! ’ ” 

chapter III. 

AFTER THE HONEYMOON. 

Three months had elapsed since tho mid¬ 
night interview in Horaco Alargrnvo’s cham¬ 
bers—threo months, anil tho Opera House 
wns 'opened for tho season, and threo nciv 
tenors, and two sopranos, and a basso-bari- 
tono had appeared under tho classic pro¬ 
scenium of her majesty’s theatre) tho novel 
of the season had been circulated by Jludio) 
Itotten How was gay with Amazonian eques¬ 
trians and blase lifeguardsiucn, with long 
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ember whiskers, ns yet untrammelled by 
red topej moss roses woro selling on the 
dusty pavements of tbo AYcst End streets j 
end Covcnt Garden was all a-bloom with 
artistically arranged bouquets of rich trop¬ 
ical flowers, gorgeous in color and delicious 
in perfume s—London, in short, was in llio 
full flood-tido of (ho season, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Helton returned from their 
honoymoon visit to tho Cumberland Lake 
district, and took up their abode in the 
small houso in Hertford Street, furnished 
by Elliuor before tier marriage. 

Hers lias been a short courtship| all tho 
sweet uncertainties, tho doubts, tho dreams, 
tlio fears, tho hopes, which mnko up tho 
poetical prologue to a love-match, liavo been 
wauling in this mnrringo ordained by the 
will of her lato uncle—this marriage, which 
is founded on esteem and not on affection j 
this marriage, into which sho has entered 
on tho generous impulso of an impetuous 
naturo that has never learned to repress 
emotion. 

Is sho happy P Can this cold esteem, this 
calm respect which sho feels for tho man 
chosen for her by another, satisfy tluf ardent 
heart of tho romantic girlP 

Sho has been already married six weeks, 
and has not seen Horace Murgravo, the only 
friend she has in England, except, of course, 
her husband, sinco her wedding-day. Not 
since that sunny May morning on which ho 
took her icy hand in his and gnvo her, ns 
her guardian and the representative of her 
tlcad father, into her husband’s arms. Sho 
remembered that on that day when his hand 
touched hers it was us cold and powerless 
as tier own, and that his listless face was 
even paler tlinu usual under tho spring suu- 
shiuo streaming in at tho church windows) 
hut nftcr nil, that ho lmd done tho honors 
of the hrcnkfust-tnhic, toasted tho hrido and 
bridegroom, complimented the bridesmaids, 
and fascinated everybody, with all tho fin¬ 
ished grace and marvellous caso of tho nll- 
aecomplishod Ilornco Margrave j and if site 
had ever thought that sho laid n right, fur 
auld lung sync, for her dead father's sake, 
or for her own lovely face, and her tender 
respect for hint, to be any thing more or 
dearer in Ids eyes than tho most indifferent 
of his clients, that thought was dispelled by 
tho gentlemanly sang-froid of his adieu to 
her on tho carriago steps, as tlio four paw¬ 


ing bays started off to tho rail for 'Winder- 
mere. 

It is tlio end of Juno, and she is seated in 
the small draw ing-room, awaiting tlio advent 
of morning visitors. They liavo been a week 
in town, and Horace Margrave has not yet 
called upon them. She has n weary oir this 
morning, and sho seems to sock in vain for 
something to occupy her. Now sho strolls 
to tho open piano, and plays n few chords, 
or a brilliant run, or softly touches the notes 
of somo ponsivo air, and sings somo Italian 
words) now she takes up an uncut novel 
from the table, and reads a pago or two 
hero and there, wherever tlio hook opens) 
sho walks to an embroidery frame, and 
takes a great deal of trouble in selecting 
and comparing woohs, and threading needles, 
but when this is accomplished, sho docs not 
do three stitches; then sho loiters listlessly 
about the room, looking at the pictures, 
chiefly vniuablo engravings, which adorn 
tho paio silver-gray walls) but at last sho is 
so utterly weary, that sho flings herself into 
a deep casy-chair close to tho open window, 
and sits idly looking down across n lilliputian 
forest of heliotropes and geraniums into tho 
hot, sunny street. 

Sho is looking very lovely) but slio is not 
looking nt nil happy. Tho rich masses of 
her dark brown hair nro swept- rnvny from 
her broad, low brows, mid secured into a 
coil of superb plaits at tlio back of her head | 
her simple white morning dress is only or¬ 
namented by largo knots of broad violet 
ribbon, mid sho wears no jewellery what¬ 
ever, except n tiny, slender gold chain, which 
slio twists perpetually in and out of her 
white fingers. 

Slio sits for about half an hour, always 
looking down across tho plants in tho bal¬ 
cony nt tho pavement opposite, when sliO 
suddenly starts, and wrenches tho thin chain 
off her lingers in tier agitation. 

Slio lias scon tlio person for whom sho hn9 
boon waiting. A gentleman, who lounges 
lazily along the other sido of tlio street, 
crosses tlio road beneath tlio window, mid 
knocks nt tho door. 

“ At last! ” slio says) " now, perhaps, 
this mystery will bo explained.” 

A servant announces “Mr. Margrave." 

“At last I” slio says again, lising ns ho 
enters tlio room. "O Mr. Margrave, I liavo 
been so anxious to seo you.” 
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Ho looks about on tho crowded tnblo to 
find, amongst its fashionable litter, a place 
for his hat, fails in doing so, and puts it 
down on a chair, and only then looks list¬ 
lessly up at her and says,— 

"Anxious to sco mo, my dear Ellinor j 
why anxious?” 

"Because tlioro aro two or threo ques¬ 
tions which I must OBk—which you must 
answer.” 

That peculiar expression in lloraco Mar- 
gravo’s eyes, which was os it wero a shiver 
of tho eyelids, passed over them now | but 
it was too brief to bo perceived by Ellinor 
Dalton. Ho sank lazily into a chair near 
her own, but not opposito to it. A chair 
placed with its back to tho light, and then 
said,— 

" My dear Ellinor, my dear Mrs. Dalton, 
what questions can you liavo to ask mo, but 
quostions of a purely business character P 
and even those, I imagine, your husband, 
who is quite as practical a man ns myself, 
could answer as well ns I.” 

“ Mr. Dalton is tho very last person to 
whom I can apply for an answer to tho ques¬ 
tions which I liavo to ask I ” 

“ And why tho last person P ” 

“ Becauso those questions rclnto to him¬ 
self! ” 

“ Oh, I seo! My dear Mrs. Dalton, is not 
this rather n bad beginning? You appeal 
from your husband to your solicitor.” 

“No, Mr. Margrave. I appeal to my guar¬ 
dian I ” 

“ Pardon me, my dear Ellinor, tlioro is no 
such person. lie is defunct; hois extinct. 
From tho moment I placed your hand in 
that of your husband on the altar steps of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, my duties, 
my right to advise you, and your right to 
consult me, expired. Henceforth you have 
but ono guardian, ono adviser, ono friend, 
and his name is Henry Dalton.” 

A sad eliado fell over Ellinor Dalton’s 
handsomo face, and her eyes half filled with 
tears as sho said,— 

“Mr. Margrave, Heaven forbid that I 
should say a word which could bo construed 
into a reproach to you. Your duties of guar¬ 
dianship, undertaken at tho prayer of my dy¬ 
ing father, havo been as truly and conscien¬ 
tiously discharged as such duties should bo 
discharged by a man of your high position 


and unblemished character; but I will own 
that sometimes, with a woman’s folly, I have 
wished that, for tho memory of my dead 
father, who loved and trusted you, for tho 
memory of tho departed childhood, in which 
wo wero companions and friends, some feel, 
ing a littlo warmer, n little kinder, a little 
moro affectionate, something of tho tender- 
ness of an elder brother, might liavo min¬ 
gled with your punctilious fulfilment of tho 
duties of guardian. I would not for the 
world reproach you—still less reproach you 
for an act for which I only am responsible— 
yet I cannot but remember that, if it had 
been so, this marriago might never have 
taken place.” 

“ It is not a happy marriage, tlionP ” 

“ It is a most unhappy ono I ” 

lloraco Mnrgrnvo is silent for a few mo¬ 
ments, and then soys, gravely, almost sadly, 

“ My dear Mrs. Henry Dalton,”—ho it 
especially scrupulous in calling her Mrs, 
Dalton, ns if ho wero anxious to remind her 
every moment how much their relations 
liavo changed,—“ when you accuso mo of a 
want of tenderness in my conduct towards 
yourself, of an abscnco of warm regard for 
tho memory of your dead father, my kind 
and excellent friend, you accuso me of that for 
which I am no moro responsible tlinn for tho 
color of my hair, or tho outlino of my face. 
You accuso mo of that which is, perhaps, tho 
curse of my existence, a heart incnpable of 
cherishing n strong affection, or a sinccro 
friendship, for any living being. Behold 
me, nt fivo-nnd-lliirty years of age, unloved 
and unloving, without ono tio which I can¬ 
not os easily break os I can pay a hotel 
bill or pack my portmanteau. My life, nt 
its brightest, is a dreary one. A dreary 
present, which con neither look back to s 
fairer past, nor forward to a happier fu- 
turo I ” 

His deep musical voico falls into a sadder 
cadence ns ho says theso last words, mid ho 
looks down gloomily nt tho point of the cane 
ho carries, with which ho absently traces a 
pattern upon tho carpet. After n short si- 
Icnco ho looks up, and says,— 

“ But you wished to mako some inquiries 
of moP” 

" I did. I do. When I married Mr. Dal¬ 
ton, wlint settlements wero made P You told 
mo nothing at tho timo; and I, so utterly 
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unused to business mutters, asked you no 
questions, besides, I had tlicn reason to 
think him tlio most bonorablo of men.’’ 

« Wlint settlement.) were mndo P ” ho re¬ 
peats Iter question! as if it were the last of 
•II others which ho expected to hear. 

» Vesi my fortuno I How much of it was 
settled on myselfp ” 

“Not ono penny! ” Sho gives a start of 
•urpriso, which ho answers in his most non- 
tbalant manner. "Not ono penny of it! 
Tlicro was no mention whatever of any thing 
like n settlement in your uncle’s will. Ho 
left Ins money to you t but lie left it to you 
only on condition that you shared it with 
his adopted and beloved son, Henry Dalton. 
This implies not only a strong affection for, 
hut an implicit faith in, tho young man. To 
lio up your money, or to settlo it on your- 
iclf, would bo to nullify your uncle’s will. 
The man that could bo trusted by him, could 
ho trusted by you. This is why I never sug¬ 
gested a settlement. I may have, perhaps, 
setedin ratheran unlawyer-Iikc mannerj but 
Ido believe, my dear Kllinor, that I acted in 
tho only manner consonant with your lato un¬ 
cle's nflcctionnto provisions for tho two per¬ 
sons nearest and dearest to him 1 " 

“Then Henry Dalton is solo master of 
my—of tho fortuno P ” 

11 As your husband, decidedly, yes.” 

“Anti ho may, if ho pleases, sell tho Ar¬ 
den estate P ’’ 

" Tho Arden cstnto is not entailed. Cer¬ 
tainly bo may sell it, if bo wishes.” 

“Then, Mr. Margrave, I must inform you 
that lie docs wish to sell it j that ho does in¬ 
tend to sell it.” 

“To sell Arden Hall P” 

“Yes!” 

An angry flush lights up her face, as she 
looks eagerly into tho lawyer’s eyes for ono 
flash of surpriso or indignation. Sho looks 
in vain. 

“Well, my dear Mrs. Dalton, in my opin¬ 
ion ho shows himself a very scnsiblo fellow, 
by determining on such n proceeding. Ar¬ 
den is ono of tho dreariest; coldest, and most 
tumbledown old piles of building in nil Eng¬ 
land. Magnificent oak panelling, contempt¬ 
ible servants' ofllccs; threo secret staircases, 
•ndnot ono register stove | six tapestried 
chambers, and no bath-room j a dozen Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci's, and not ono door that docs 
not let in assassination in tbo shapo of a 


north-cast w ind | a deer park, and no dcer| 
threo gamekeepers’ lodges, and not gam* 
enough to tempt tho most fatuitousof poach¬ 
ers 1 Sell Arden Hall I Nothing could ba 
moro desirable | but, alas I my dear Kllinor, 
your husband is not tho man I take him for, 
if bo calculates upon finding a purchaser! ” 
Sho looks at him with not a littlo con¬ 
tempt, as sho says:— 

“ Hut tbo want of feeling j tbo outrage 
upon tho memory of my poor uncle 1 ” 

" Your poor uncle will not bo remembered 
a day tbo longer through your retaining 
possession of a draughty and uncomfortabla 
house. When did Dalton tell yon that h» 
meant to sell Arden P” 

“On our return from our tour. I sug¬ 
gested that wo should livo there,—that is, 
of course, out of the season.” 

“ And ho P” 

“ lleplied, that it was out of tho question 
our ever residing there, as tho plneo must 
bo sold.” 

" You asked him bis reasons P ” 

“ I did. Ho told mo thnt ho was unabla 
to reveal thoso reasons to me, and might 
never bo able to reveal them. Ho said, that 
if I loved him, I could trust him and believe 
in him, and believo that tbo course bo took, 
however strange it might appear to mo, was, 
in reality, tbo best and wisest course he 
could take.” 

" Hut, in spito of this, you doubt him P ” 
bo asks, earnestly. 

“ How can 1 do otherwise P Of tho for¬ 
tune which I have brought to him, he re¬ 
fuses to allow mo a penny. He, tbo bus- 
band of a rich woman, enjoins economy— 
economy oven in tbo smallest details. I 
dare not order'a jewel, a picture, an elegant 
picco of furniture, n stand of hothouse 
flowers t for, if I do so, I am told that the 
expenditure is beyond bis present means, 
and that I must wait till wo liavo more 
money at our command. Then bis profes¬ 
sion | thnt is a thousand times dearer to him 
than I. No briefless, penniless barrister, 
with n mother and sister to support, ever 
worked harder than ho works, ever devoted 
himself moro religiously than ho devotes 
himself to tbo drudging routine of tho bar,” 
“ Kllinor Dalton, your husband is as high- 
minded and conscientious a man ns over 
drew tho breath of human life. I seldom 
tako tbo troublo of making a vehement as- 
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ecrtion | bo boliovo mo, if you can, now tlmt 
I do I Boliovo mo, oven if you cannot be¬ 
lieve bim! ” 

“You, too, against mo,” sbo said, mourn- 
fblly. " Ob, boliovo mo, it is not tbo money 
for wliich I wish 1 it ia not tbo possession of 
tbo money which I grudge bin) j it is only 
that my heart sinks at tbo thought of being 
united to n man I cannot respect or esteem. 
I did not ask to love him,” sho added, half 
to herself \ “ but I did pray that I might bo 
able nt least to esteem bim.” 

“ I can only say, Ellinor, that you nro 
mistaken in him.” 

At this very moment they hear a quick, 
firm step on tho stairs, and Henry Dalton 
himself enters tho room. Ilia face is bright 
and cheerful, and ho odvanccs to his wifo 
eagerly j but, nt tho sight of Ilornco Mar¬ 
grave, falls back, with a frown. 

“ Mr. Margrave, I thought it was part of 
our agreement that —" 

Tho lawyer interrupts him,— 

“That I should never darken this thresh¬ 
old. Yes.” 

Ellinor looks from ono to tho other, with 
8 pale, frightened face. 

“ Henry, Henry, Mr. Dalton, what, in 
Heaven’s name, does this mean P ” 

“ Nothing that in the least can affect you, 
Ellinor. A business disagreement between 
myself and Mr. Margrave, nothing more 1 ” 
Ilis wifo looks away from him, scornfully, 
and turning to Ilornco Margrave, rests her 
hand on the scroll work nt tho back of tho 
choir in which ho is seated. 

It is so small nil action in itself) but it 
says, ns plainly ns words could ever Bpenk,— 
“ It is ho whom I trust, in spito of you, 
in spito of tho world.” * 

It is not lost on Henry Dalton, who looks 
at her with a grave, roproachful glance, and 
says,— 

“Under tlieso circumstances then, Mr. 
Margrave—” 

“ I had no right to como here. Granted 1 
and I should not. linvo come, but—” 

He hesitated a moment, and Ellinor inter¬ 
rupted him,— 

“ I wroto to my guardian, requesting him 
to call on me. Mr. Dalton, what is tho 
• meaning of this P What mystery docs nil 
this conceal P Am I to see my best and olel- 
est friend insulted in my own houso P ” 

“ A married woman has no friend but her 


husband, and I may not cliooso to receive 
Mr. Mnrgrnvo ns a visitor in cur homo,™ 
| Henry Dalton says, coldly and gravely, 
j “ You shall not bo troubled any longer 
with Horaco Margrave’s society, Mr. ])a|. 
ton.” The lawyer rises os ho speaks, and 
walks slowly to tho door. “ Good-morning," 
| Ho hns his hand upon tho lock, when he 
j turns, and, with n tono of suppressed onto- 
. tion in his voice, says to Mrs. Dalton, “Eili- 
nor, shako hands with me.” Sbo extendi 
both her hands to him. Ho catches them 
in his, bends his dark head over them for i 
j momi nt, as he holds them in his grasp, and 
' then snys, “ Forgivo me, Ellinor, end fare- 
well I” 

Ho is gone. Sho rushes out on to the 
i landing-place, and cries after him,— 

“ Mr. Margrave, guardian j Horace, cow 
back—if only for ono moment, come back!" 

Her husband follows her, and catching 
her slender wrist in his strong hand, lcadi 
her into tho drawing-room. 

"Ellinor Dalton, cliooso between th:t 
man and me. Seek to renew your acquaint¬ 
ance with him, or hold any communication 
whatever with him, that docs not pm 
through my hands, and we part forever I" 

Sho falls sobbing into ber chair. 

“ My only friend,” sho cries, “ my onlj, 
only friend, and to bo parted from him 
thus 1 ” 

Her husband stands nt a little distance 
from her, earnestly, sadly watching hcr,u 
sho gives passionato vent to her wild oat- 
burst of emotion. 

“ IVhat wretchedness, what utter wrclet- 
edness!” ho Bays aloud. “And no hoped 
a termination to it, no chanco of an end to 
our misery 1 ” 

CHARTER IV. 

Horace maiiouave at n ai. nwiK cousr. 

| IIeniiy Dai.ton prospered in his bcloreJ 
profession. Gray-headed old judges talked 
over their after-dinner port of tho wonder¬ 
ful acumen displayed by tbo young barrister 
in tho most important nml difficult easel. 
One, two, three years passed away, and tin 
namo of Dalton began to bo ono of anil 
upon tbo northern circuit. Tho dawn often 
found him working in his chambors in Paper 
Buildings, while his hnndsomo wife tru 
dancing nt somo brilliant assembly, or lit- 
tening to tho vapid platitudes of ono of her 
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numerous admirers nnd silent adorers. 
With Ullinor Dalton, to bo unhappy was to 
be reckless. Hers was that impulsive niul 
emotional nature, which cannot brood upon 
its griefs in tho quiet circle of a solitary 
home. Sho considered herself wronged by 
her husband's parsimony, still moro deeply 
wronged by bis cold reserve, and sho sought, 
in tho gayest circles of fashionablo London, 
for tho peace which bad nover dwelt at her 
cold and deserted hearth. 

" Ill's profession for him,” sho said i 
11 (hero is at least tho world left for mo j 
and, if I cannot bo loved, 1 will provo to him 
that, at any rate, I can bo admired.” 

In many of tho houses to which sho was a 
constant visitor, Ilornco Margrave was on 
iatimato terms. Tho fushionablo and 
wealthy bachelor lawyer was sure of a wel¬ 
come where mamma bad daughters to marry, 
or papa money to invest, or mortgages to 
cfTect. To him her manner never underwent 
the slightest shadow of a change. 

" You may refuso to admit him hero | you 
may forbid my correspondence with him. I 
acknowledge tho right you excrciso so 
harshly,” sho would say to her husband j 
"but you cannot shako my faith in my dead 
father's friend. You cannot control my sen¬ 
timents towards tho guardian of my child¬ 
hood.” 

Ihtt, by degrees, sho found that Ilornco 
Margrave was to bo seen less frequently 
every day at thoso houses in which sho 
visited j it was growing a rare thing now for 
her to sco tho dark, hnudsomo bead proudly 
over-topping tho crowd in which the lawyer 
mingled) and even when sho did meet him, 
though Ids voico had still its old gentleness, 
there was n tacit avoidance of her in his 
manner, which effectually checked any con¬ 
fidence between them. This was for tho first 
two years after her inarriagoj in tho third 
year sho heard accidentally that Horace 
Margravo was travelling in Switzerland, and 
had left tho entiro management of his very 
extensive business to his junior partner. 

Hirco years, tho autumn of tho third year 
from that of her marringe, and ICIlinor and 
her husband wero staying at tho country- 
house of his friend, Sir Lionel Baldwin. 
Since that day on which tho sccuo with 
Horace Margravo had taken place in tho lit¬ 
tle drawing-room inllertford Street,ICIlinor 
ballon and ber husband had had no expla¬ 


nation whatever. On that day tho young maq 
had fallen on his knees at tho feet of his sob¬ 
bing wife, nnd most earnestly implored her 
to believo in his faith and honor, and to be- 
licvo that, in every thing bo did, ho had • 
motive, so strong nnd so disinterested, as to 
warrant his actions. lie begged ber to bo- 
licvc, also, that tho marriage, on his part, 
had been wholly a love-match) that ho lmd 
been actuated by no mercenary considera¬ 
tions whatever | and that, if he now with¬ 
held tho money to which, in all appearanco, 
sho had bo good n right, it was because it 
was not in bis power to lavish it upon her. 
llut ho implored in vain. Prejudiced against 
him from tho very first, sho lmd only trusted 
him for a brief period, to doubt him more 
completely than ever at the first suspicion 
that suggested itself. Wounded in her af¬ 
fection for another,—an affection whoso 
strength, perhaps, sho scarcely dared to 
whisper to her own 60 ul,—her feeling for 
Henry Dalton became one almost bordering 
on aversion. His simple, practical good 
senso | bis plain, unpolished mnnncrs j his 
persevering, energetic, nnd untiring pursuit 
of a vocation for which she lmd no sympa¬ 
thy,—all these jarred upon her romantic and 
enthusiastic temperament, and blinded her 
to his actual merits. Tho world, which al¬ 
ways contrives to know every thing, very 
soon mado itself completely acquainted with 
tho eccentric conditions of Mr. Arden’s will, 
nnd tho circumstances of Henry Dalton’s 
marriage. 

It was known to bo a marriage of conven¬ 
ience, nnd not of affection, lie was a very 
lucky fellow, nnd sho was very much to be 
pitied) this was tho general opinion, which 
KUiuor’s palpable indifference to her husband 
went strongly to confirm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dalton bad been staying for 
a week at Baldwin Court, when tho young 
barrister was compelled, by his professional 
pursuits, to lenvo Ids w ife for a few days un¬ 
der tho protection of his old friends, Sir Li¬ 
onel and Lady Baldwin. 

“ You will bo very happy here, dear Elli- 
nor,” ho said ; " the houso is full of pleasant 
pcoplo, nnd you know how great n favorite 
you nro with our host nnd hostess. Yon 
will not miss me,” ho added, with a sigh, a* 
ho looked at her indifferent face. 

" Miss you 1 Oh, pray do not alarm youp- 
self, Mr. Dalton I I am not so used to usurp 
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your timo or attention. I know, whoro your 
professional (lutios aro concerned, how littlo 
I am ever a consideration to you.” 

" X should not work hard, woro I not com¬ 
pelled to do so, Ellinor,” ho said, with a 
•hado of reproach in his voice. 

" My dear Mr. Dalton,” sho answered, 
coldly, “ I havo no tasto for mysteries. 
You aro perfectly freo to pursue your own 
course.” 

So they parted. Sho hado him adieu with 
as much well-bred indifforcnco as if ho lmd 
been her jowcllcr or her haberdasher. As 
the light little phaeton drovo him olf to tho 
railway station, ho looked up to tho chintz 
curtained windows of his wife’s apartments, 
and said to himself, 11 How long is this to 
endure, I wonder P—this unmerited wretch¬ 
edness, this most cruel misconception I ” 

Tho morning after Ilcnry Dalton’s depar¬ 
ture, ns Sir Lionel Baldwin, seated at break¬ 
fast, opened tho letter bag, ho exclaimed, 
with a tone of mingled surpriso and pleasure, 
"So tho wanderer has returned. At the 
very bottom of tho bag I can sco Iloraco 
Margrave’s dashing superscription. IIo 
has returned to England, then.” 

He handed his visitors their letters, and 
then opened his own, reserving tho lawyer’s 
epistle till the last. 

“ This is delightful! Horaco will bo down 
boro to-night.” 

Ellinor Dalton’s check grew palo at tho 
announcement; for tho mysterious feud be¬ 
tween her guardian and her husband flashed 
upon her mind. Sho would meet him here, 
then, alone. Now, or never, might sho learn 
this secret,—this secret which, no doubt in¬ 
volved some meanness on the part of Henry 
Dalton, tho apothecary’s son. 

"Margrave will bo on immonso acquisi¬ 
tion to our party,—will ho not, gentlemen P ” 
asked Sir Lionel. 

“ An acquisition! Well, really now, I 
don’t know about that,” drawled a young 
government clerk from Whitehall. “ Do you 
know, S’Lionol,” all tho young mon under 
government called tho old bnronot S’Lioncl, 
any other pronunciation of his nanio and 
titlo involving a degreo of exertion lioyond 
their physical powers, “ do you know it’s my 
opinion, S’Lioncl, that Horace Margravo is 
used up ? I mot him at—at whut-you-mny- 
call-it—Itousseau and Gibbon, Childo Har¬ 


old and tho Nouvcllo IMoise. You know 
tho place," ho said, vaguely i “ somowhero in 
Switzerland, in short, last July, and I novo 
saw a man so altorcd in my life.” 

“Altered I” exclaimed tho bnronct. El. 
linor Dalton’s faco grow paler still. 

"Yes, ’pon my honor, S’Lioncl. Very 
much altered, indeed. You don’t think he 
ever committed a murder, or any thing of 
that kind—do you P ” said tho young man, 
reflectively, ns ho drew over n sugar basin, 
and deliberately dropped four or fivo lumps 
into his coffee. 11 Because, upon my honor, 
ho looked like that sort of thing.” 

“ My dear Fred, don’t bo a fool. Looked 
like what sort of thing ? ” 

“ You know j a guilty conscience, Lars, 
Manfred. You understand, Upon my word," 
added tho youthful oflicial, looking round, 
with a languid laugh, “ ho had such a Wan¬ 
dering Jow-ish and ultrn-Byronio appear¬ 
ance, when I met him suddenly among some 
very uncomfortnblo kind of chronm-litho- 
graphic mountain scenery, that I asked him 
if ho had an appointment with the Witch of 
tho Alps, or any of those sort of people?" 

Ono or two country visitors tried to laugh, 
hut couldn’t j and the guests from town only 
stared, as tho young man looked round the 
table. Ellinor Dalton never took her eyes 
from Ids face, but seemed to wait anxiously 
for any thing ho might say noxt. 

“ Perhaps Margravo has been ill,” said 
tho old baronet | " ho told mo, when ho went 
to Switzerland, that ho was leaving Eng¬ 
land because ho requirod chango of air and 
scone.” 

“ III I" Bait! tho government clerk i “ Ab, 
to bo sure, I nover thought of that. He 
might havo been ill. It’s difficult, some¬ 
times, to draw tho lino between a guilty con¬ 
science and tho liver complaint, l’crhnpsit 
was only his liver after all. But you don't 
think,” ho said, appealingly, returning to 
his original idea j " you don’t think that be 
has committed a murder, and buried the 
body in Verulnm Building—do you p That 
would account for his going to Switzerland, 
you know j for hccouldu’t possibly slop with 
tho body—could ho P ” 

" You'd bettor ask him tho question your¬ 
self, 1'rcd,” snid Sir Lionel, laughingi "if 
everybody had ns good a conscience ns Ilor¬ 
aco Margrave, tho world would bo better 
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itockcil Umn it is with honorable moil. 
Ho’s a noblc-hcarlcd fellow, Horace) I’vo 
known him from n boy.” 

''Ami n ernck shot,” said a young mili- 
ury man, with his mouth full of buttered 
toast nnd anchovy paste. 

"And n firslrato billiard player,” added 
hij next neighbor, busy carving n ham. 

"And ono of the cleverest men in tho Inw,” 
laid n gravo old gentleman, scntcntiously, 
“Kxtrcmeiy handsome,” fultcred ono 
young lady. 

" And then, how accomplished I ” ventured 
another. 

" Then you don’t think, really now, that 
he has committed n murder, and buried the 
body in his chambers P " asked tho White¬ 
hall employe, putting the question to tho 
company generally. 

In the dusk of that autumnal oveniug, 
Ellinor Dalton sat nlono in a tiny drawing¬ 
room leading out of tho groat saloon—a long 
room, with six windows, two fireplaces, and 
with n great many very indifferent pictures 
in extremely lmmlsomo frames. 

This tiny drawing-room was n favorito rc- 
1 treat of Klliuor. It was luxuriously fur¬ 
nished, nnd it communicated, by a hnlf-glass 
door shrouded by heavy amber damask 
curtains, with a large conservatory, which 
opened on to tho terrace walk that ran along 
one sido of the house. Hero sho sat in tho 
dusky light, pensivo nnd thoughtful, on the 
evening lifter her husband's departure. Tho 
gentlemen were all in the billiard room, 
hard at work with balls nnd cues, trying to 
settle some disputed wager beforo tho half- 
hour bell rang to summon them to their 
dressing-rooms. Tho ladies were already at 
their toilettes | nnd Klliuor, who had dressed 
earlier than usual, was quite alone. It was 
too dark for her to read or work, and sho 
was too weary nnd listless to ring for lamps j 
to sho sat with her hands lying idly in her 
lap, pondering upon what had been said at 
the breakfast tnblo of her sometimo guar¬ 
dian, Horace Margrave. 

Suddenly a footstep behind her, falling 
softly on tho thick carpet, roused her from 
her reverie, nnd sho looked up with a startled 
glance at the glass over tho low chimney- 
piece. 

In tho dim firelight sho saw, reflected in 
the shadowy depths of tho mirror, tho hag¬ 
gard nml altered fnco of her guardian, Hor¬ 
ace Margrave. 


Ho wore a loose, heavy grcnt-cont, ana 
had his hat in his hand. IIo had ovidently 
only just arrived. 

Ho drew hack on seeing Klliuor, but as 
sho turned round to speak to him, tho firo- 
light behind her left her face in the shadowy 
and iio did not rccognizo her. 

"I beg your pardon,” ho said, “for dis¬ 
turbing you. I liavo been looking every¬ 
where for Sir Lionel." 

“Mr. Mnrgrnvo! Don’t you know moP 
It is I—Klliuor!" 

His lint fell from his slender hand, and ha 
loaned against a high-backed casy-chair for 
support. 

"Klliuor—Mrs. Dalton—you here! I—• 

I—heard you were in I’nris, or I should 
never—tlint is—I—” 

Kor the first time in her lifo Kllinor Dal¬ 
ton saw Ilornco Mnrgrnvo so agitated, that 
the stony mask of elegant indifl'ereiico and 
gentlemanly sang-froid, which lie ordinarily 
wore, entirely dropped away, nnd left him— 
himself. 

“ Mr. Margrave,” sho said, noxiously, 

" you nro annoyed at seeing mo here. Oh, 
how altered you are! They were right in 
Wlmt they said this morning. You nro 
indeed altered) you must liavo been very 
ill? ” 

Ilornco Margrave was himself ogain, by 
this time) ho picked up his lint, nml drop¬ 
ping lazily into tho casy-cliair, said, "Yes) 

I liavo had rather a severe attack—fever—• 
exhaustion—tho doctors, in fact, were so 
puzzled as to wlmt they should call my ill- 
i ness, that they actually tried to persuado 
I mo that I had nerves | liko n young lady 
who lias been jilted by n life-guardsman, or 
forbidden by her parents to marry a country 
curnto with seventy pounds per annum, and 
three duties every Sunday. A nervous law¬ 
yer I My dear Mrs. Dalton, can you imag- 
ino any thing so absurd? Sir James, 
however, insisted on my packing my port¬ 
manteau, nnd sotting off for Mont Diane, 
or something of that kind j nnd I, being 
heartily tired of tho courts of l’robato nnd 
Chancery, nnd Verulnm Buildings, Gray’a 1 
Inn, was only too glad to follow Ids advico, 
nnd take my railway ticket for Geneva.” 

" And Switzerland lias restored you ? ” 

"In a measure, perhaps s but not entirely. 
Y’ou can seo that I am not yet very strong, 
when even tho pleasing emotion of meeting 
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THE LUNATIC MADMAN: A TRUE TALE. 


I "was but nineteen years of age when 
the incident occurred which has thrown 
a shadow over my life ; and, ah me! how 
many and many a weary year has dragged 
by since then ! Young, happy, and be¬ 
loved, I was in those long departed days. 
The)' said that I was beautiful. The mir¬ 
ror now reflects a haggard old woman 
with ashen lips and face of deadly pallor, 
uut ao not iancy mat you are listening 
to a mere puling lament. It is not the 
flight of years that has brought me to be 
this wreck of my former self; had it been 
so, I could have borne the loss cheerfully, 
patiently, as the common lot of all; but 
it was lio natural progress of decay which 
has robbed me of bloom, of youth, of the 
hopes and joys that belong to youth, 
snapped the link that bound my heart to 
another’s, and doomed me to a lone old 
age. I try to be patient, but my cross 
has been heavy, and my heart is empty 
and weary, and I long for the death that 
comes so slowly to those who pray to die. 
I will try and relate, exactly as it hap¬ 
pened, the event which blighted my life. 
Though it occurred many years ago, there 
is no fear that I should have forgotten 
any of the minutest circumstances : they 
were stamped on my brain too clearly 


and burningly, like the brand of a red-hot 
iron. I see them written in the wrinkles 
of my brow, in the dead whiteness of my 
hair, which was a glossy brown once, and 
has known no gradual change from dark 
to gray, from gray to white, as with 
those happy ones who were the com¬ 
panions of my girlhood, and whose hon¬ 
ored age is soothed by the love of child¬ 
ren and grandchildren. But I must not 
envy them. I only meant to say that the 
difficulty of my task has no connection 
with want of memory—I remember but 
too well. But as I take the pen, my 
hand trembles, my head swims, the old 
rushing faintness and horror comes over 
me again, and the well-remembered fear 
is upon me. Yet I will go on. This, 
briefly, is my story: I was a great heir¬ 
ess, I believe, though I cared little for the 
fact; but so it was. My father had great 
possessions, and no son to inherit after 
him. His three daughters, of whom I 
was the youngest, were to share the 
broad acroB among them. I have said, 
and truly, that I cared little for this cir¬ 
cumstance; and, indeed, I was so rich 
then in health and youth and love, that I 
felt myself quite indifferent to all else. 
The possession of all the treasures of earth 
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could never have made up for what I 
then had—and lost, as I am about to re¬ 
late. Of course, we girls knew that we 
were heiresses, but I do not think Lucy 
and Minnie were any the prouder or the 
happier on that account. I know I was 
not.. Reginald did not court me for my 
money. Of that I felt assured. He 
proved it, heaven be praised ! when he 
shrank from my side after the change. 
Yes, in all my lonely ago, I can still be 
thankful that he did not keep his word, as 
some would have done, did not clasp at 
the altar a hand he had learned to loathe 
and shudder at, because it was full of gold 
—much gold! At least, he spared me 
that. And I know that I was loved, and 
the knowledge has kept me from going 
mad through many a weary day and rest¬ 
less night, when my hot eyeballs had not 
a tear to shed, and even to weep was a 
luxury denied me. Our house was an old 
Tudor mansion. My father was very par¬ 
ticular in keeping the smallest peculiari¬ 
ties of his home unaltered. Thus the 
many peaks and gables, the numerous 
turrets, and the mullioned windows with 
their quaint lozenge panes set in lead, re¬ 
mained very nearly as they had been 
three centuries back. Over and above 
the quaint melancholy of our dwelling, 
with the ,'dcep woods of its park and the 
sullen waters of the mere, our neighbor¬ 
hood was thinly peopled and primitive, 
and the people round 11s were ignorant, 
and tenacious of ancient ideas and tradi¬ 
tions. Thus it was a superstitious atmos¬ 
phere that wo children were roared in, 
and we heard, from our infancy, countless 
tales of horror, some mere fables, doubt¬ 
less, other legends of dark deeds of the 
olden times, exaggerated by credulity 
and the love of the marvellous. Our 
mother had died when we were yo.ung, 
and our other parent being, though a kind 
father, much absorbed in affairs of various 
kinds, as an active magistrate and land-| 
lord, there was no one to check the un¬ 
wholesome stream of tradition with which 
our plastic minds were inundated in the 
company of nurses and servants. As 
years went on, however, the old ghostly 
tales partially lost their effects, and our 
undisciplined minds were turned more to¬ 
wards balls, dresses, and partners, and 
other matters airy and trivial, more wel¬ 
come to our riper age. It was at a coun¬ 
ty assembly that Reginald and I first met 
—met and loved. Yes, I am sure that he 


loved mo with all his heart. It was not 
as deep a heart as some, I have thought 
in my grief and anger ; but I never doubt¬ 
ed its truth and honesty. Reginald’s 
lather and mine approved of our growing 
attachment; and as for myself, I know I 
was so happy then, that I look back upon 
those fleeting moments as on some deli¬ 
cious dream. I now come to the change. 
I have lingered on my childish reminis¬ 
cences, my bright and happy youth, and 
now I must tell the rest—the blight and 
the sorrow. It was Christmas, always a 
joyful and a hospitable time in the coun¬ 
try, especially in such an old hall as our 
home, where quaint customs and frolics 
were much clung to, as part and parcel of 
the very dwelling itself. The hall was 
full of guests—so full, indeed, that there 
was groat difficulty in providing sleeping 
accommodation for all. Several narrow 
and dark chambers in the turrets—mere 
pigeon-holes, as we irreverently called 
what had been thought good enough for 
the stately gentlemen of Elizabeth’s reign 
—were now allotted to bachelor visitors, 
after having been empty for a century. 
All the spare rooms in the body and 
wings of the hall were occupied, of course, 
and the servants who had been brought 
down were lodged at the farm and at the 
keeper’s, so great was the demand for 
space. At last the unexpected arrival of 
an elderly relative, who had boon asked 
months before, but scarcely expected, 
caused great commotion. My aunts went 
about wringing their hands distractedly. 
Lady Speldhurst was a personage of some 
consequence; she was a distant cousin, 
and had been for years on cool terms 
with us all, on account of some fancied 
affront or slight when she had paid her 
last visit, about the time of my christen¬ 
ing. She was seventy years old ; she was 
infirm, rich, and testy; moreover, she 
was my godmother, though I had forgot¬ 
ten the fact, but it seems that though I 
had formed no expectations of a legacy in 
my favor, my aunts had done so for me. 
Aunt Margaret was especially eloquent on 
the subject. “There isn’t a room left,” 
she said; “ was ever any thing so unfor¬ 
tunate! We can not put Lady Speld¬ 
hurst into the turrets, and yet where is 
she to sleep? And Rosa’s godmother, 
too! poor dear child! how dreadful! 
After all these years of estrangement, 
and with a hundred thousand in the funds, 
and no comfortable warm room at her 
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own unlimited disposal—and Christmas 
of all times in the year!” What was to 
be done ? My aunts could not resign 
their own chambers to Lady Speldhurst, 
because they had already given them up 
to some of the married guests. My fathe r 
was the most hospitable of men, but he 
was rheumatic, gouty, and methodical. 
Ilis sisters-in-law dared not propose to 
shift his quarters, and indeed he would 
have far sooner dined on prison fare than 
have been translated to a strange bed. 
The matter ended in my giving up my 
room. I had a strange reluctance to 
making the offer, which surprised myself. 
Was it a boding of evil to come ? I can 
not say. We are strangely and wonder¬ 
fully made. It may have been. At any 
rate, I do not think it was any selfish un¬ 
willingness to make an old and infirm lady 
comfortable by a trilling sacrifice. I was 
perfectly healthy arid strong. The wea¬ 
ther was not cold for the time of year. It 
Wiis a dark moist Yule—not a snowy one, 
though snow brooded overhead in the 
darkling clouds. I did make the offer, 
which became mo, I said with a laugh, as 
the youngest. My sisters laughed too, 
and made a jest of my evident wish to 
propitiate my godmother. “ She is a 
fairy godmother, Rosa,” said Minnie; 
“ and you know she was affronted at your 
christening, and went away muttering 
vengeance. Here she is coming back to 
sen you; I hope she brings golden gifts 
with her.” I thought little of Lady 
Speldhurst and her possible golden gifts. 
I cared nothing for the wonderful fortune 
in the funds that my aunts whispered 
and nodded about so mysteriously. Rut, 
since then, I have wondered whether, had 
I then showed myself peevish or obstinate, 
hail I refused to give up my room for the 
expected kinswoman, it would not have 
altered the whole of my life ? But then 
Lucy or Minnie would have offered in my 
stead, and been sacrificed—what do I 
say? bettor that the blow should have 
fallen as it did, than on those dear ones. 
The chamber to which I removed was a 
dim little triangular room in the western 
wing, and was only to be reached by tra¬ 
versing the picture-gallery, or by mount¬ 
ing a little flight of stone stairs which led 
directly upwards from the low-browed 
arch of a door that opened into the gar¬ 
den. There was one more room on the 
same landing-place, and this was a mere 
receptacle for broken furniture, shattered 


toys, and all the lumber that will accumu¬ 
late in a country house. . The room I was 
to inhabit for a few nights was a tapestry- 
hung apartment with faded green cur¬ 
tains of some costly stuff, contrasting odd¬ 
ly with a new carpet and the bright fresh 
hangings of the bed which had been hur¬ 
riedly erected. The furniture was half 
old, half new, and on the dressing-table 
stood a very quaint oval mirror, in a 
frame of black wood—unpolished ebony, 
I think. I can remember the very pat¬ 
tern of the carpet, the number of chairs, 
the situation of the bed, the figures on the 
tapestry. Hay, I can recollect not only 
the color of the dress I wore on that fatal 
evening, but the arrangement of every 
scrap of lace and ribbon, of every flower, 
every jewel, with a memory but too per¬ 
fect, Scarcely had my maid finished 
spreading out my various articles of at¬ 
tire for the evening, (when there was to 
be a great dinner-party,) when the rum¬ 
ble of a carriage announced that Lady 
Speldhurst had arrived. The short win¬ 
ter’s day drew to a close, and a large 
number of guests were gathered together 
in the ample drawing-room, around the 
blaze of tbo wood fire, after dinner. My 
father, I recollect, was not with us at first. 
There were some squires of the old hard- 
riding, hard-drinking stamp still lingering 
over their port in the dining-room, and 
the host of course, could not leave them. 
But the ladies and all the younger gentle¬ 
men—both those who slept under our 
roof, and those who would have a dozen 
miles of fog and mire to encounter on 
their road home — were all together. 
Heed I say that Reginald was there ? 
lie sat near me—my accepted lover, my 
plighted future husband. "We were to 
be married in the spring. My sisters 
were not far off; they, too, had found 
eyes that sparkled and softened in meet¬ 
ing theirs, had found hearts that beat re¬ 
sponsive to their own. And, in their 
cases, no rude frost nipped the blossom 
ere it became the fruit; there was no 
canker in their flowerets of young hope, 
no cloud in their sky. Innocent and lov¬ 
ing, they were beloved by men worthy 
their esteem. 

The room, a large and lofty one, with 
an arched roof, had somewhat of a somber 
character from being wainscoted and ceil¬ 
ed with polished black oak of a great age. 
There were mirrors, and there were pic¬ 
tures oh the walls and handsome furniture, 
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and marble chimney-pieces, and a gay 
Touvnay carpet; but these merely ap¬ 
peared as bright spots on the dark back¬ 
ground of the Elizabethan wood-work, 
Many lights were burning, but the black¬ 
ness of the walls and roof seemed abso¬ 
lutely to swallow up their rays, like tho 
mouth of a cavern. A hundred candles 
could not have given that apartment the 
cheerful lightness of a modern drawing¬ 
room. But tho gloomy richness of tho 
panels matched well with the ruddy gleam 
from the enormous wood fire, in which, 
crackling and glowing, now lay the mighty 
Yule log. Quite a blood-red luster pour¬ 
ed forth from the fire, and quivered on 
the walls and tho groined roof. We had 
gathered round the vast antique hearth, 
in a wide circle. The quivering light of 
the fire and candles fell upon us all, but 
not equally, for some were in shadow. I 
remember still how tall and manly and 
handsome Reginald looked that night, 
taller by the head than any there, and full 
of high spirits and gaiety. I, too, was in 
the highest spirits; never had my bosom 
felt lighter, and I believe it was my mirth 
which gradually gained the rest, for I re¬ 
collect what a blithe, joyous company we 
seemed. All save one. Lady Speldhurst, 
dressed in gray silk and wearing a quaint 
head-dress, sat in her armchair, facing the 
fire, very silent, with her hands and her 
sharp chin propped on a sort of ivory- 
handled crutch that she walked with (for 
she was lame,) peering at me with half¬ 
shut eyes. She was a little spare old wo¬ 
man, with very keen delicate features of 
the French type. Her gray silk dress, 
her spotless lace, old-fashioned jewels, 
and prim neatness of array, were well 
suited to the intelligence of her face, with 
its thin lips, and eyes of a piercing black, 
uudimmed by age. Those eyes made me 
uncomfortable, "in spite of my gaiety, as 
they followed my every movement with 
curious scrutiny. Still I was very merry 
and gay; my sisters even wondered at 
my ever-ready mirth, which was almost 
wild in its excess. I have heard since then 
of the Scottish belief that those doomed 
to some great calamity become fey, and 
are never so disposed for. merriment and 
laughter as just before the blow falls. If 
ever mortal was fey, then, I was so on 
that evening. Still, though I Btrovc to 
shake it off, the pertinacious observation 
of old Lady Speldhurst’s eyes did make 
an impression on me of an vaguely dis¬ 


agreeable nature. Others, too, noticed 
her scrutiny of me, but set it down as a 
more eccentricity of a person always re¬ 
puted whimsical, to say the least of it. 

'However, this disagreeable sensation 
lasted but a few moments. After a short 
pause my aunt took her part in the con¬ 
versation, and we found ourselves listen¬ 
ing to a weird legend which tho old lady 
told exceedingly well. One tale led to 
another. Every one was called on in turn 
to contribute to the public entertainment, 
and story after story, always relating to 
demonology and witchcraft, succeeded. 
It was Christmas, the season for such 
tales; and tho old room, with its dusky 
walls and pictures, and vaulted roof, drink¬ 
ing up the light so greedily, seemed just 
fitted to give effect to such legendary lore. 
The huge logs crackled and burnt with 
glowing warmth ; the blood-red glare of 
tho Yule log flashed on the faces of tho 
listeners ana narrator, on the portraits, 
and the holly wreathed about their frames, 
and the upright old dame in her antiquat¬ 
ed dress and trinkets, like one of the ori¬ 
ginals of the pictures stepped from tho 
canvas to join our circle. It threw a 
shimmering luster of an ominously ruddy 
hue upon the oaken panels. No wonder 
that the ghost and goblin stories had a 
new zest. No wonder that the blood of 
the more timid grew chill and curdled, 
that their flesh crept, and their hearts boat 
irregularly, and the girls peeped fearfully 
over their shoulders, and huddled close 
together like frightened sheep, and half 
fancied they beheld some impish and ma¬ 
lignant face gibbering at them from tho 
darkling corners of the old room. By de¬ 
grees my high spirits died out, and I felt 
the childish tremors, long latent, long for¬ 
gotten, coming over mo. I followed each 
story with painful interest; I did not ask 
myself if I believed the dismal tales. I 
listened, and fear grew upon me—the 
blind, irrational fear of our nursery days. 

I am sure most of the other ladies present, 
young or middle-aged, were affected by 
tho circumstances under which these tra¬ 
ditions were heard, no less than by tho 
wild and fantastic character of them. But 
with them the impression would die out 
next morning, when the bright sun should 
shine on the frosted boughs, and the rime 
on the grass, and the scarlet berries and 
green spikelets of the holly; and with mo 
—but ah! what was to happen ere another 
day dawn ? Before we had made an end 
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of this talk, my father and the other squires 
came in, and we ceased our ghost stories, 
ashamed to speak of such matters before 
these new comers—hard-headed, unitn- 
giuative men, who had no sympathy with 
idle legends. There was now a stir and 
bustle. 

Servants were handing round tea and 
coffee, and other refreshments. Then 
there was a little music and singing. I 
sang a duet with Reginald, who had a 
fine voice and good musical skill. I re¬ 
member that my singing was much prais¬ 
ed, and indeed I was surprised at the 
power and pathos of my own voice, doubt¬ 
less duo to my excited nerves and mind. 
Then I heard some one say to another 
that I was by far the cleverest of the 
Squire’s daughters, as well as the prettiest. 
It did not make me vain. I had no rival¬ 
ry with Lucy and Minnie. But Reginald 
whispered some soft fond words in my 
ear, a little before ho mounted his horse 
to set off homewards, which did make me 
happy and proud. And to think that the 
next time we met—but I forgave him long 
ago. Poor Reginald 1 And now shawls 
and cloaks were in request, and carriages 
rolled up to the porch, and the guests gra¬ 
dually departed. At last no one was left 
but those visitors staying in the house. 
Then my father, who had been called out 
to speak with the bailiff of the estate, 
came back with a look of annoyance on 
his face. “ A strange story I have just 
been told,” said he; “ here has been my 
baililf to inform me of the loss of four of 
the choicest owes out of that little flock of 
Southdowns I set such store by, and 
which arrived in the north but two, months 
since. And the poor creatures have been 
destroyed in so strange a manner, for 
their carcases are horribly mangled.” 

Most of us uttered some expression of 
pity or surprise, and some suggested that 
a vicious dog was probably the culprit. 
“ It would seem so,” said my father; “ it 
certainly seems the work of a dog; and 
yet all the men agree that no dog of such 
habits exists near us, where, indeed, dogs 
are scarce, excepting the shepherds’ collies 
and the sporting dogs secured in the 
yards. Yet the sheep are gnawed and 
bitten, for they show the marks of teeth. 
Something has done this, and has torn 
their bodies wolfishly; but apparently it 
has been only to suck the blood, for little 
or no flesh is gone.” “ How strange!” 
cried several voices. Then some of the 


gentlemen remembered to have heard of 
cases when dogs addicted of sheep-killing 
had destroyed whole flocks, as if in sheer 
wantonness, scarcely deigning to taste a 
morsel of each slain wether. My father 
shook his head. “ I have heard of such 
cases, too,” lie said; “ but in this instance 
I am tempted to think the malice of some 
unknown enemy lias been at work. The 
teeth of a dog have been busy, no doubt, 
but the poor sheep have been mutilated 
in a fantastic manner, as strange as horri¬ 
ble ; their hearts, in especial, have been 
torn out, and left at some paces off, half- 
gnawed. Also, the men persist that they 
found the print of a naked human foot in 
the soft mud of the ditch, and near it— 
this.” And he held np what seemed a 
broken link of a rusted iron chain. Many 
were the ejaculations of wonder and alarm, 
and many and shrewd the conjectures, but 
but none seemed exactly to suit the bear¬ 
ings of the case. And when my father 
went on to saj" that two lambs of the same 
valuable breed bad perished in the same 
singular manner three days previously, 
and that they also were found mangled 
and gore-stained, the amazement reached 
a higher pitch. Old Lady Speldhurst lis¬ 
tened with calm intelligent attention, but 
joined in none of our exclamations. At 
length she said to my father, “ Tiy and 
recollect — have you no enemy among 
your neighbors ?” My father started, and 
knit his brows. “Not one that I know 
of,” he replied; and indeed he was a pop¬ 
ular man and a kind landlord. “The 
more lucky you,” said the old dame, with 
one of her grim smiles. It was now late, 
and we retired to rest before long. One 
by one the guests dropped off. I was the 
member of the family selected to escort 
old Lady Speldhurst to her room — the 
room I had vacated in her favor. I did 
not much like the office. I felt a remark¬ 
able repugnance to my god-motber, but 
my worthy aunts insisted so much that I 
should ingratiate myself with one who had 
so much to leave, that I could not but 
comply. The visitor hobbled np the 
broad oaken stairs actively enough, prop¬ 
ped on my arm and her ivory crutch. The 
room never had looked more genial and 
pretty, with its brisk fire, modern furni¬ 
ture, and the gay French paper on the 
walls. “A nice room, ray dear, and I 
ought to be much obliged to you for it, 
since my maid tells me it is yours,” said 
her ladyship j “ but I am pretty sure you 
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repent your generosity to me, after all 
those ghost stories, and tremble to think 
of a strange bed and chamber, ell ?” I 
made some commonplace reply. The old 
lady arched her eyebrows. “ Where have 
they put you, child?” she asked; “in 
some cockloft of the turrets, eh ? or in a 
lumber-room — a regular ghost-trap? I 
can hear your heart beating with fear this 
moment. You are not fit to be alone.” 
I tried to call up my pride, and laugh off 
the accusation against my courage, all the 
more, perhaps, because I felt its truth. 
“ Do you want any thing more that I can 
do for you, Lady Speldhurst ?” I asked, 
trying to feign a yawn of sleepiness. The 
old dame’s keen eyes were upon me. “ I 
rather like you, my dear,” she said, “and 
I liked your mamma well enough before 
she treated mo so shamefully about the 
christening dinner. Now I know you are 
frightened and fearful, and if an owl 
should but flap your window to-night, it 
might drive you into fits. There is a 
nice little sofa-bed in this dressing-closet— 
call your maid to arrange it for you, and 
you can sleep there snugly, under the old 
witch’s protection, and then no goblin 
dare harm you, and nobody will be a bit 
the wiser, or quiz you for being afraid.” 
How little I knew what hung in the bal¬ 
ance of my refusal or acceptance of that 
trivial proffer ! Had the veil of the future 
been lifted for one instant! but that 
veil is impenetrable to our gaze. Yet, 
perhaps, she had a glimpse of the dim vis¬ 
ta beyond, she who made the offer; for 
when I declined, with an aft’ccted laugh, 
she said, in a thoughtful, half abstracted 
manner, “ Well, well! we must all take 
our own way through life. Good-night, 
child—pleasant dreams 1” And I softly 
closed the door. As I did so, she looked 
round at me rapidly, with a glance I have 
never forgotten, half malicious, half sad, 
as if she had divined the yawning gulf 
that was to devour my young hopes. It 
may have been mere eccentricity, the odd 
phantasy of a crooked mind, the whimsi¬ 
cal conduct of a cynical person, trium¬ 
phant in the power of affrighting youth 
and beauty. Or, I have since thought, it 
may have been that this singular guest 
possessed some such gift as the Highland 
“second-sight,” a gift vague, sad, and 
useless to the possessor, but still sufficient 
to convey a dint sense of coming evil, and 
boding doom. And yet, had she really 
known what was in store for me, what 


lurked behind the veil of the future, not 
even that arid heart could have remained 
impassive to the cry of humanity. She 
would, she must have snatched me back, 
even from the edge of the black pit of 
misery. But, doubtless, she had not the 
power. Doubtless she had but a shadowy' 
presentiment, at any rate, of some harm 
to happen, and could not see, sav'e darkly, 
into the viewless void where the wisest 
stumble. I left her door. As I crossed 
tho landing a bright gleam came from an¬ 
other room, whose door was left ajar; it 
(the light) fell like a bar of golden sheen 
across my path. As I approached, the 
door opened, and my sister Lucy, who had 
been watching for me, came out. She 
was already in a white cashmere wrapper, 
over which her loosened hair hung darkly 
and heavily, like tangles of silk. “ Rosa, 
love,” she whispered, “ Minnie and I can’t 
bear tho idea of your sleeping out there, 
all alone, in that solitary room—the very 
room, too, nurse Shcrrard used to talk 
about 1 So as you know Minnie lias given 
up her room, and come to sleep in mine, 
still we should so wish you to stop with 
us to-night, at any' rate, and I could make 
up a bed on the sofa for myself, or y'ou— 

and-” I slopped Lucy’s mouth with 

a kiss. I declined her offer. I would not 
listen to it. In fact, my' pride was up in 
arms, and I felt I would rather pass the 
night in the churchyard itself than accept 
a proposal dictated, I felt sure, by tho no¬ 
tion that my nerves were shaken by the 
ghostly lore we had been raking up, that 
I was a weak, superstitious creature, un¬ 
able to pass a night in a strange chamber. 
So I would not listen to Lucy', but kissed 
her, bade her good night, and went on 
my way laughing, to show my light heart. 
Yet, as I looked back in tho dark corri¬ 
dor, and saw tho friendly door still ajar, 
the y-cllow bar of light still crossing from 
wall to wall, tho sweet kind face still peer¬ 
ing after me from amid its clustering curls, 

I felt a thrill of sympathy', a wish to re¬ 
turn, a yearning after human love and com¬ 
panionship. False shame was strongest, 
and conquered. I waved a gay adieu. I 
turned the corner, and peeping over my 
shoulder, I saw the door close; the 
bar of y'ellow light was there no long¬ 
er in the darkness of the passage. I 
thought, at that instant, that I heard a 
heavy sigh. I looked sharply-round. No 
one was there. No door was open, yet I 
fancied, and fancied with a wonderful 
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vividness, that I did hear an actual sigh 
breathed not far off, and plainly distin¬ 
guishable from the groan of the sycamore 
branches, as the wind tossed them to and 
fro in the outer blackness. If ever a mor¬ 
tal’s good angel had cause to sigh for sor¬ 
row, not sin, mine had cause to mourn 
that night. But imagination plays us 
strange tricks, and my nervous system 
was not over-composed, or very fitted for 
judicial analysis. I had to go through 
the picture-gallery. I had never entered 
this apartment by candle-light before, and 
I was struck by the gloomy array of the 
tall portraits, gazing moodily from the 
canvas on the lozenge-paned or painted 
windows, which rattled to the blast as it 
swept howling by. Many of the faces 
looked stern, and very different from their 
daylight expression. In others, a furtive 
flickering smile seemed to mock me, as 
my candle illumined them; and in all, the 
eyes, as usual with artistic portraits, seem¬ 
ed to follow my motions with a scrutiny 
and an interest the more marked for the 
apathetic immovability of the other fea¬ 
tures. I felt ill at ease under this stony 
gaze, though conscious how absurd were 
my apprehensions; and I called up a 
smile and an air of mirth, more as if act¬ 
ing a part under the eyes of human beings, 
than of their mere shadows on the wall. 
I even laughed as I confronted them. No 
echo had my short-lived laughter but from 
the hollow armor and arching roof, and I 
continued on my way in silence. I have 
spoken of the armor. Indeed, there was 
a fine collection of plate and mail, for my 
father was an enthusiastic antiquary. In 
especial there were two suits of black 
armor, erect, and surmounted by helmets 
with closed visors, which stood as if two 
mailed champions were guarding the gal¬ 
lery and its treasures. I had often seen 
these, of course, but never by night, and 
never when my whole organization was so 
overwrought and tremulous as it then 
was. As I approached the Black Knights, 
as we had dubbed them, a wild notion 
seized on me that the figures moved, that 
men were concealed in the hollow shells 
which had once been borne in battle and 
tourney. I knew the idea was childish, 
yet I approached in irrational alarm, and 
fancied I absolutely beheld eyes glaring 
on me from the eyelet-holes in the visors. 
I passed them by, and then my excited 
fancy told mo that the figures were follow¬ 
ing me with stealthy strides. I heard a 


clatter of steel, caused, I am sure, by some 
more violent gust of wind sweeping the 
gallery through the crevices of the old 
windows, and with a smothered shriek I 
rushed to the door, opened it, darted out, 
and clapped it to with a bang that reecho¬ 
ed through the whole wing of the house. 
Then by a sudden and hot uncommon re¬ 
vulsion of feeling, I shook off my aimless 
terrors, blushed at my weakness, and 
sought my chamber, only too glad that I 
had been the only witness of my late 
tremors. As I entered my chamber, I 
thought I heard something stir in the neg¬ 
lected lumber-room, which was the only 
neighboring apartment. But I was de¬ 
termined to have no more panics, and re¬ 
solutely shut my ears to this slight and 
transient noise, which had nothing unna¬ 
tural in it; for surely, between rats and 
wind, an old manor-house on a stormy- 
night needs no sprites to disturb it. So I 
entered my room, and rang for my maid. 
As I did so, I looked around me, and a 
most unaccountable repugnance to my 
temporary abode came over me, in spite 
of my efforts. It was no more to be 
shaken off than a chill is to be shaken off 
when we enter some damp cave. And, 
rely upon it, the feeling of dislike and ap¬ 
prehension with which we regard, at first 
sight, certain places and people, was not 
implanted in us without some wholesome 
purpose. I grant it is irrational—mere 
animal instinct—but is not instinct God’s 
gift, and is it for us to despise it ? It is 
by instinct that children know their friends 
from their enemies—that they distinguish 
with such unerring accuracy between 
those who like them and those who only 
flatter and hate them. Dogs do the same; 
they will fawn on one person, they slink 
snarling from another. Show me a man 
whom children and dogs shrink from, and 
I will show you a false, bad man—lies on 
his lips, and murder at his heart. No; let 
none despise the heaven-sent gift of innate 
antipathy, which makes the horse quail 
when the lion crouches in the thicket— 
which makes the. cattle scent the shambles 
from afar, and low in terror and disgust 
as their nostrils snuff the blood-polluted 
air. I felt this antipathy strongly as I 
looked around me in my new sleeping- 
room, and yet I could find no reasonable 
pretext for my dislike. A very good 
room it was, after all, now that the green 
damask curtains were drawn, the fire 
burning bl ight and clear, candles burning 
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on the mantelpiece, and the various fa¬ 
miliar articles of toilet arranged as usual. 
The tied, too, looked peaceful and invit¬ 
ing—a pretty little white bed, not at all the 
gaunt funereal sort of couch which haunt¬ 
ed apartments generally contain. My 
maid entered, and assisted me to lay aside 
the dress and ornaments I had worn, and 
arranged my hair, as usual, prattling the 
while, in Abigail fashion. I seldom cared 
to converse with servants; but on that 
night a sort of. dread of being left alone— 
a longing to keep some human being near 
me—possessed me, and I encouraged the 
girl to gossip, so that her duties took her 
half an hour longer to get through than 
usual. At last, however, she had done all 
that could be done, and all my questions 
were answered, and my orders for the 
morrow reiterated and vowed obedience 
to, and the clock on the turret struck one. 
Then Mary, yawning a little, asked if I 
wanted any thing more, and I was obliged 
to answer No, for very shame’s sake; and 
she went. The shutting of the door, 
gently as it was closed, affected me un¬ 
pleasantly. I took a dislike to the cur¬ 
tains, the tapestry, the dingy pictures— 
every thiug. I hated the room. I felt a 
temptation to put on a cloak, run, half- 
dressed, to my sister’s chamber, and say I 
had changed my mind, and come for shel¬ 
ter. But they must be asleep, I thought, 
and I could not be so unkind as to wake 
them. I said my prayers with unusual 
earnestness and a heavy heart. I extin¬ 
guished the candles, and was just about 
to lay my head on my pillow, when the 
idea seized me that I would fasten the 
door. The candles were extinguished, 
but the fire-light was amply sufficient to 
guide me. I gained the door. There 
was a lock, but it was rusty or hampered; 
my utmost strength could not turn the 
key. The bolt was broken and worthless. 
Baulked of my intention, I consoled my¬ 
self by remembering that I had never had 
need of fastenings yet, and returned to 
my bod. I lay awake for a good while, 
watching the red glow of the burning 
coals in the grate. I was quiet now, and 
more composed. Even the light gossip 
of the maid, full of petty human cares and 
joys, had done mo good—diverted my 
thoughts from brooding. I was on the 
point of dropping asleep, when I was 
twice disturbed. Once, by an owl, hoot¬ 
ing in the. ivy outside—no unaccustomed 
sound, but harsh and melancholy; once, 


by a long and mournful howling set up by 
the mastiff, chained in the yard beyond 
the wing I occupied. A long-drawn, lugu 
brious howling, was this latter, and much 
such a note as the vulgar declare to herald 
a death in the family. This was a fancy I 
had never shared; but yet I could not help 
feeling that the dog’s mournful moans were 
sad, and expressive of terror, not at all like 
his fierce, honest bark of anger, but rather 
as if something evil and unwonted were 
abroad. But soon I fell asleep. How 
long I slept, I never knew. I awoke at 
once, with that abrupt start which we all 
know well, and which carries us in a se¬ 
cond from utter unconsciousness to the full 
use of our faculties. The fire was still burn¬ 
ing, but was very low, and half the room 
or more was in deep shadow. I knew, I 
felt, that some person or thing was in the 
room, although nothing unusual was to be 
seen by the feeble light. Yet it was a 
sense of danger that had aroused me from 
slumber. I experienced, while yet asleep, 
the chill and shock of sudden alarm, and 
I knew, even in the act of throwing off 
sleep like a mantle, why I awoke, and that 
some intruder was present. Yet, though 
I listened intently, no sound was audible, 
except the faint murmur of the fire—the 
dropping of a cinder from the bars—the 
loud irregular beatings of my own heart. 
Notwithstanding this silence, by some in- 
tuition I knew that I had not been de¬ 
ceived by a dream, and felt certain that I 
was not alone. I waited. My heart beat 
on; quicker, more sudden grew its pul¬ 
sations, as a bird in a cage might flutter in 
presence of the hawk. And then I heard 
a sound, faint, but quite distinct, the clank 
of iron, the rattling of a chain ! I ven¬ 
tured to lift my head from the pillow. 
Dim and uncertain as the light was, I saw 
the curtains of my bed shake, and caught 
a glimpse of something beyond, a darker 
spot in the darkness. This confirmation 
of my fears did not surprise me so much 
as it shocked me. I strove to cry aloud, 
but coidd not utter a word. The chain 
rattled again, and this time the noise was 
louder and clearer. But though I strain¬ 
ed my. eyes, they could not penetrate the 
obscurity that shrouded the other end of 
the chamber, whence came the sullen 
clanking. In a moment several distinct 
trains of thought, like many-colored 
strands of thread twining into one, became 
palpable to my mental vision. Was it a 
robber ? could it be a supernatural visit- 
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ant ? or was I the ■victim of a cruel trick, 
such as I had heard of, and which some 
thoughtless persons love to practice on 
the timid, reckless of its dangerous results: 
And then a new idea, with some ray of 
comfort in it, suggested itself. There was 
a fine young dog of the Newfoundland 
breed, a favorite of my father’s, which was 
usually chained by night in an outhouse. 
Neptune might have broken loose, found 
his way to my room, and, finding the door 
imperfectly closed, had pushed it open 
and entered. I breathed more freely as 
this harmless interpretation of the noise 
forced itself upon me. It was—it must 
be—the dog, and I was distressing my¬ 
self uselessly. I resolved to call to him; 
I strove to utter his name—“ Neptune, 
Neptune !” but a secret apprehension re¬ 
strained me, and I was mute. Then the 
chain clanked nearer and nearer to the 
bed, and presently I saw a dusky shape¬ 
less mass appear between the curtains on 
the opposite side to where I was lying. 
IIow I longed to hear the whine of the 
poor animal that I hoped might be the 
cause of my alarm. But no ; I heard no 
sound save the rustle of the curtains and 
the clash of the iron chain. Jlist then the 
dying flame of the fire leaped up, and with 
one sweeping hurried glance I saw that 
the door was shut, and, horror! it is not 
the dog! it is the semblance of a human 
form that now throws itself heavily on the 
bed, outside the clothes, and lies there, 
huge and swart, in the red gleam that 
treacherously dies away after showing so 
much to affright, and sinks into dull dark¬ 
ness. There was now no light left, though 
the red cinders yet glowed with a ruddy 
gleam, like the eyes of wild beasts. The 
chain rattled no more. I tried to speak, 
to scream wildly for help; my mouth was 
parched, my tongue refused to obey. I 
could not utter a cry, and, indeed, who 
could have heard me, alone as I was in 
that solitary chamber, wi'th no living neigh¬ 
bor, and the picture-gallery between me 
and any aid that even the loudest, most 
piercing shriek could summon. And the 
storm that howled without would have 
drowned my voice, even if help had been 
at hand. To call aloud—to demand who 
was there—alas ! how useless, how peril¬ 
ous ! If the intruder were a robber, my 
outcries would but goad him to fury ; but 
what robber would act thus ? As for a 
trick, that seemed impossible. And yet, 
what lay by my side, now wholly unseen ? 


I strove to pray aloud, as there rushed on 
my memory a flood of weird legends— 
the dreaded yet fascinating lore of my 
childhood. I had heard and read of the 
spirits of wicked men forced to revisit the 
scenes of their earthly crimes—of demons 
that lurked in certain accursed spots—of 
the ghoul and vampire of the East, steal¬ 
ing amid the graves they rifled for their 
ghostly banquets; and I shuddered as I 
gazed on the blank darkness where I knew 
it lay. It stirred—it moaned hoarsely; 
and again I heard the chain clank close 
beside me—so close that it must almost 
have touched me. I drew myself from it, 
shrinking away in loathing and terror of 
the evil thing—what, I knew not, but felt 
that something malignant was near. And 
yet, iii the extremity of my fear, I dared 
not speak; I was strangely cautious to bo 
silent, even in moving farther off; for I 
had a wild hope that it—the phantom, the 
creature, whatever it was—had not dis¬ 
covered my presence in the room. And 
then I remembered all the events of the 
night—Lady Speldhurst’s ill-omened vati¬ 
cinations, her half-warnings, her singular 
look as we parted, my sister’s persuasions, 
my terror in the gallery, the remark that 
“ this was the room nurse Sherrard used 
to talk of.” And then memory, stimulat¬ 
ed by fear, recalled the long-forgotten 
past, the ill repute of this disused chamber, 
the sins it had witnessed, the blood spill¬ 
ed, the poison administered by unnatural 
hate within its walls, and the tradition 
which called it haunted. The green room 
—I remembered now how fearfully the 
servants avoided it—how it was mention¬ 
ed rarely, and in whispers, when we were 
children, and how we had regarded it as 
a mysterious region, unfit for mortal habi¬ 
tation. Was It—the dark form with the 
chain—a creature of this world, or a spec¬ 
ter? And again—more dreadful still— 
could it be that the corpses of wicked men 
were forced to rise, and haunt in the body 
the places where they had wrought their 
evil deeds? And was such as these my 
grisly neighbor ? The chain faintly rat¬ 
tled. My hair bristled; my eye-balls 
seemed starting from their sockets; the 
damps of a great anguish were on my 
brow'. My heart labored as if I were 
crushed beneath some vast w’eight. Some¬ 
times it appeared to stop its frenzied beat¬ 
ings, sometimes its pulsations were fierce 
and hurried; my breath came short and 
with extreme difficulty, and I shivered as 
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if frith cold; yet I feared tq stir. It 
moved, it moaned, its fetters clanked dis¬ 
mally, the couch creaked and shook. This 
was no phantom, then—no air-drawn spec¬ 
ter. But its very solidity, its palpable 
presence, were a thousand tunes more 
terrible. I felt that I was in the very 
grasp of what could not only affright, but 
•harm ; of something whose contact sick¬ 
ened the soul with deathly fear. I made 
a desperate resolve : I glided from the 
bed, I seized a warm wrapper, threw it 
around me, and tried to grope, with ex¬ 
tended hands, my way to the door. My 
heart beat high at the hope of escape. 
But I had scarcely taken one step, before 
the moaning was renewed, it changed 
into a threatening growl that would have 
suited a wolf’s throat, and a hand clutch¬ 
ed at my sleeve. I stood motionless. 
The muttering growl sank to a moan 
again, the chain sounded no more, but 
still the hand held its gripe of my garment 
and I feared to move. It knew of my 
presence, then. My brain reeled, the 
blood boiled in my ears, and my knees lost 
all strength, while my heart panted like 
that of a deer in the wolf’s jaws. I sank 
back, and the benumbing influence of 
excessive terror reduced me to a state 
of stupor. When my full consciousness 
returned, I was sitting on the edge of the 
bed, shivering with cold, and barefooted. 
All was silent, but I felt that my sleeve 
was still clutched by my unearthly visit¬ 
ant. The silence lasted a long time. 
Then followed a chuckling laugh, that 
froze my very marrow, and the gnashing 
of teeth as in demoniac frenzy; and then 
a wailing moan, and this was succeeded 
by silence. Hours may have passed— 
nay, though the tumult of my own heart 
prevented my hearing the clock strike, 
must have passed—but they seemed ages 
to me. And how were they spent ? Hi¬ 
deous visions passed before the aching 
eyes that I dared not close, but which 
gazed ever into the dumb darkness where 
It lay—my dread companion through the 
watches of the night. I pictured It in 
every abhorrent form which an excited 
fancy could summon up; now as a skele¬ 
ton, with hollow eye-holes and grinning 
fleshless jaws: now as a vampire, with 
livid face and bloated form, and dripping 
mouth wet with blood. Would it never 
be light 1 And yet, when day should 
dawn, I should bo forced to see It face to 
face. I had heard that specter and fiend 


were compelled to fade as morning bright¬ 
ened, but this creature was too real, too 
foul a thing of earth, to vanish at cock¬ 
crow. No! I should see it—the horror— 
face to face ! And then the cold prevail¬ 
ed, and my teeth chattered, and sliiver- 
ings ran through me, and yet there was the 
damp of agony on my bursting brow. 
Some instinct made me snatch at a shawl 
or cloak that lay on a chair within reach, 
and wrap it round me. The moan was 
renewed, and the chain just stirred. Then 
I sank into apathy, like an Indian at the 
stake, in the intervals of torture. Hours 
fled by, and I remained like a statue of 
ice, rigid and mute. I even slept, for I 
remember that I started to find the cold 
gray light of an early winter’s day was on 
my face, and stealing around the room 
from between the heavy curtains of the 
window. Shuddering, but urged by the 
impulse that rivets the gaze of the bird 
upon the snake, I turned to see the Hor¬ 
ror of the night. Yes, it was no fevered 
dream, no hallucination of sickness, no 
airy phantom unable to face the dawn. In 
the sickly light I saw it lying on the bod, 
with its grim head on the pillow. A man ? 
Or a corpse arisen from its unhallowed 
grave, and awaiting the demon that ani¬ 
mated it ? There it lay—a gaunt gigantic 
form, wasted to a skeleton, half clad, foul 
with dust and clotted gore, its huge limbs 
flung upon the couch as if at random, its 
shaggy hair streaming over the pillows like 
a lion’s mane. Its face was towards me. 
Oh, the wild hideousness of that face, even 
in sleep 1 In features it was human, even 
through its horrid mask of mud, and half- 
dried bloody gouts, but the expression 
was brutish and savagely fierce; the white 
teeth were visible between the parted lips, 
in a malignant grin; the tangled hair and 
beard were mixed in leonine confusion, 
and there were scars disfiguring the brow. 
Round the creature’s wrist was a ring of 
iron, to which was attached a heavy but 
broken chain — the chain I had heard 
clanking. With a second glance I noted 
that part of the chain was wrapped in 
straw, to prevent its galling the wearer. 
The creature—I can not call it a man— 
had the marks of fetters on its wrists, the 
bony arm that protruded through one 
tattered sleeve was scarred and bruised ; 
the feet were bare, and lacerated by peb¬ 
bles and briars, and one of them was 
wounded, and wrapped in a morsel of rag. 
And tile lean hands, one of which held my 
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sleeve, were armed with talons like an 
eagle’s. In an instant the horrid truth 
flashed upon me—I was in the grasp of a 
madman. Better the phantom that scares 
the sight, than the wild beast that rends 
and tears the quivering flesh—the pitiless 
human brute that has no heart to be soft¬ 
ened, no reason at whose bar to plead, no 
compassion, nought of man save the form 
and the cunning. I gasped in terror. Ah 1 
the mystery of those ensanguined fingers, 
those gory wolfish jaws 1 that face, all be¬ 
smeared -with blackening blood, is re¬ 
vealed I 

The slain sheep, so mangled and rent— 
the fantastic butchery—the print of the 
naked foot—all, all were explained; and 
the chain, the broken link of which was 
found near the slaughtered animals—it 
came from his broken chain—the chain 
he had snapped, doubtless, in his escape 
from the asylum where his raging frenzy 
had been fettered and boimd. In vain 1 
in vain 1 Ah, me! how had this grisly 
Samson broken manacles and prison bars— 
how had he eluded guardian and keeper, 
and a hostile world, find come hither on 
his wild way, hunted like a boast of prey, 
and snatching his hideous banquet like a 
beast of prey, too? Yes, through the 
tatters of this moan and ragged garb I 
I could see the marks of the severities, 
cruel and foolish, with which men in that 
time tried to tame the might of madness. 
The scourge—its marks were there; and 
the scars of the hard iron fetters, and many 
a cicatrice and welt, that told a dismal 
tale of harsh usage. But now he was 
loose, free to play the brute—the baited, 
tortured brute that they had made him— 
now without the cage, and ready to gloat 
over the victims his strength should over¬ 
power. Horror! horror! I was the prey 
—the victim—already in the tiger’s clutch; 
and a deadly sickness came over me, and 
the iron entered into my soul, and I longed 
to scream, and was dumb! I died a thou¬ 
sand deaths as that awful morning wore 
on. I dared not faint. But words can 
not paint what I suffered as I waited— 
waited till the moment when he should 
open his eyes and be aware of my pre¬ 
sence ; for I was assured he knew it not. 
He had entered the chamber as a lair, 
when weary and gorged with his horrid 
orgie; and he had flung himself down to 
sleep without a suspicion that he was not 
alou'e. Even his grasping my sleeve was 
doubtless an act done betwixt sleeping 


and waking, like his unconscious moans 
and laughter, in some frightful dream. 
Hours went on; then I trembled as I 
thought that soon the house would be 
astir, that my maid would come to call 
me as usual, and wake that ghastly sleep¬ 
er. And might he not have time to tear 
me, as he tore the sheep, before any aid 
could arrive ? At last what I dreaded 
came to pass—a light footstep on the 
landing—there is a tap at the door. A 
pause succeeds, and then the tapping is 
renewed, and this time more loudly. Then 
the madman stretches his limbs and utter¬ 
ed his moaning cry, and his eyes slowly 
opened—very slowly opened, andmet mine. 
The girl waited awhile ere she knock¬ 
ed for the third time. I trembled lest she 
should open the door unbidden—see that 
grim thing, and by her idle screams and 
terror bring about the worst. Long be¬ 
fore strong men could arrive I knew that 
I should be dead—and what a death I 
The maid waited, no doubt surprised at 
my unusually sound slumbers, for I was 
in general a light sleeper and an early 
riser, but reluctant to deviate from habit 
by entering without permission. I was 
still alone with the thing in man’s shape, 
but ho was awake now. I saw the won¬ 
dering surprise in his haggard bloodshot 
eyes; I saw him stare at me half vacantly, 
then with a crafty yet wondering look; 
and then I saw the devil of murder begin 
to peep forth from those hideous eyes, 
and the lips to part as in a sneer, and the 
wolfish teeth to bare themselves. But I 
was not what I had been. Fear gave me 
a new and a desperate composure—a cou¬ 
rage foreign to my nature. I had heard 
of the best method of managing the in¬ 
sane ; I could but try; I did try. Calmly, 
wondering at my own feigned calm, I 
fronted the glare of those terrible eyes. 
Steady and undaunted was my gaze— 
motionless my attitude. I marveled 
at myself, but in that agony of sick¬ 
ening terror I was outwardly firm. 
They sink, they quail abashed, those 
dreadful eyes, before the gaze of a help¬ 
less girl; and the shame that is never ab- ; 
sent from insanity bears down the pride 
of strength, the bloody cravings of the 
wild beast. The lunatic moaned and 
drooped his shaggy head between his 
gaunt squalid hands. I lost not an in¬ 
stant. 1 rose, and with one spring reach¬ 
ed the door, tore it open, and, .with a 
shriek, rushed through, caught the won- 
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deriug girl by the arm, and, crying to her 
to run for her life, rushed like the wind 
along the gallery,, down the corridor, 
down the stairs. Mary’s screams filled 
the house, as she fled beside me. I heard 
a long-drawn, raging cry, the roar of a 
■wild animal mocked of its prey, and I 
knew what was behind mo. I never turn¬ 
ed my head—I flew rather than ran. I 
was in the hall already ; there was a rush 
of many feet, an outcry of many voices, a 
sound of scuflliug feet, and brutal yells, 
and oaths, and heavy blows, and I fell to 
the ground, crying, “ Save me !” and lay 
in a swoon. I awoke from a delirious 
trance. Kind faces were around my bed, 
loving looks were bent on me by all, by 
my dear father and dear sisters, but I 
scarcely saw them before I swooned again. 
. . . When I recovered from that long 

illness, through which I had been nursed 
so tenderly, the pitying looks I met made 
me tremble. I asked ior a looking-glass. 
It was long denied me, but my importu¬ 
nity prevailed at last—a mirror was 
brought. My youth was gone at one fell 
swoop. The glass showed me a livid and 
haggard face, blanched and bloodless as 


of one who sees a specter; and in the 
ashen lips, and wrinkled brow, and dim 
eyes, I could trace nothing of my old self. 
The hair, too, jetty and rich before, was 
now as white as snow, and in one night 
the ravages of half a century had passed 
over my face. Nor have my nerves ever 
recovered their tone after that dire shock. 
Can you wonder that my life was blighted, 
that my lover shrank from me, so sad a 
wreck was I ? I am old now—old and 
alone. My sisters would have had me to 
live with them, but I chose not to sadden 
their genial homes with my phantom face 
and dead eyes, lleginald married anoth¬ 
er. He has been dead many years. I 
never ceased to pray for him, though he 
left me when I was bereft of all. The sad 
weird is nearly over now. I am old, and 
near the end, and wishful for it. I have 
not been bitter or hard, but I can not 
bear to see many people, and am best 
alone. I try to do what good I can with 
the worthless wealth Lady Speldhurst left 
me, for at my wish my portion was shared 
between my sisters. What need had I 
of inheritances ?—I, the shattered wreck 
made by that ono night of horror ! 
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[ORMIKAt.] 

TIIE MYSTERY OF THE JEWETTS. 


BY IS, S. KKNSKTII. 

Ok the second day offer my return home from 
college, where I hud graduated as n physician, I 
took my gun and strolled away over the hills. 
Enjoying tlio balmy beauty of the evening, I 
sprang lightly over tho rocks, whistling merrily 
or breaking into snatches of song ns the fancy 
took me. I paused at last on the edge of a cliff 
and looked away over tho scene below. The 
broad stretch of smooth, green fields with streams 
of water like silver threads winding through 
them; .the white walls of tho distant village 
glenming in the pale light of the vapory clouds, 
which were softly tinted by tho rising sun; and 
the dark green groves of trees swaying in the 
fresh breezes, made a beautiful sight. As I stood 
mutely gazing, a large stone, displaced by a 
slight movement of my foot, rolled over the cliff. 
The noise ot its full was immediately followed 
by « cry of distress. I sprang forward and look¬ 
ed below. A little girl was crouching on the 
grass, and had probably been hurt by the stone. 
I hurried down to her ami found her sobbing 
violently. 

"What is tho matter, dear?—arc you hurt?” I 
asked. 

She raised one of the sweetest faces I ever saw, 
the blue eyes ovcrllowing with tears. 

“ Tho stone—it hurt my foot,” sho said, with 
quivering lips. 

I knelt down besido her, and removing tho 
shoe and stocking found the little foot badly hurt. 


" You must go home,” I said. “ Where do 
you live V* 

" In tho old Burleigh houso,” sho replied. 

"Tho old Burleigh house!” I exclaimed, 
looking in astonishment at the neatly-dressed, 
delicate-looking child. Tho old building which 
had been unused for years, stood on a lonely 
side road, and had the reputation of being haunt¬ 
ed. At nil events it was a crazy, weather-stained 
old place, and I thought could hardly bo inhab¬ 
ited even by beggars. 

" Yes,” sho replied. " But I cannot walk. 
What shall 1 do?” 

“You must not try,” I answered. “If you 
will show me the way, I will carry you ” 

Sho thanked mo in a sweet, patient way, her 
little pale face working with pain, and I raised 
her in my arms and started down tho lonely road. 
When we came to the old Burleigh house with 
its stained, stone walls covered by neglected look¬ 
ing vines, she pointed to a side door and said : 

“])o not stop to knock; you will frighten 
them.” 

Wondering at her words, I turned up the nar¬ 
row path which was slippery with fallen leaves, 
and passed in at tho door-way where the ivy 
bung low in swinging festoons. The wide, bare 
hall was dark, and the house as silent and gloomy 
ns a tomb. Half believing that I had been mis¬ 
led by tho child, I was about to ply her with 
questions, when tho door opened and a lady 
came info tho hull. She advanced a fpw steps 
towards me, then suddenly catching sight of me 
by the dusky light, she stopped and broke into a 
terrilied cry. 

“ What do you want?—what do you want?” 
she asked, wildly. " Ho is not here!” 

As I stepped forward into the light which pro¬ 
ceeded from the room sho had left open, the little 
girl cried hastily: 

“ Bertha—dear Bertha i” 

The Indy hesitated a moment, looking at us in 
a bewildered way, and then came forward, her 
color changing nt every breath. 

“ I beg your pardon,” she said, interrupting 
mo as I was about to speak. “ You frightened 
me. What is the matter? Elov, what does this 
mean ?” 

As she spoke she stepped back into the room 
she had just left, and motioned ino to follow. I 
did so, and going to n lounge which stood nt tho 
further end of the dim, largo, scantily-furnished 
apartment, laid tho child upon it 

“ The little girl has mot with a slight accident,” 
I said. " She has hurt her foot. If you will 
allow mo, I will examino and dress tho wound.” 

"Arc you a doctor?” she asked, eagerly. 
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I bowed. 

“ I thank yon—” 

Sho paused and eyed mosearchingly from head 
to foot. I returned her scrutiny with interest, 
and saw that sho was young mid rather pretty, 
but bad a sad, careworn look which was strange¬ 
ly at variance with her youthful appearance. 
Her slender figure was robed in n dressing-gown 
composed o( gome kind of lino, black, woolen 
Stuff with a soft lining of crimson silk, and it 
struck mo that so costly ami rich a garment wag 
out of placo in that poor, desolate-looking room. 

“ You arc very kind,” sho said at last, appa¬ 
rently dismissing sonio suspicion regarding me. 
“ You will excuse my rudeness ? Your sudden 
appearance startled mo very much.” 

I replied in a few courteous words, and turned 
to the child as a relief to this strange sceno. 
When I had bound up the swollen ankle I wroto 
a prescription for a lotion, and then turned to go. 

“I will call in the morning if you like,” I 
said, assuming a brief, professional air ns the 
safest. 

“ Will it ho necessary7” sho asked, quickly. 

" It will ho best,” I answered. 

“ Then you may call, if you will,” she said, 
simply. 

A bent, wrinkled woman who had been called 
in, and who whs evidently a servant, went with 
mo to tho door. As I passed out, I glanced 
back and suw tho young lady in her dark, rich 
dress kneeling by the loungo with her arms wound 
about tho child, and for tho first time I marked 
the resemblance between them. They were prob¬ 
ably sisters. I went homo lost in wonder and 
full of unsatisfactory conjectures. In tho even¬ 
ing when sitting alone with my good aunt, I 
approached tho subject in a round-about way. 

5‘ Law, yes,” said the good lady swaying hack 
and forth in her rocking-chair and knitting rapid¬ 
ly. “ Isn’t it strange about those folks 7 I didn’t 
know that you knew anything about it, Ernest.” 

“ What are their names 7” I asked. 

“Well, they call them ‘the Jewetts’ about 
hero,” she replied. “But it would be just like 
such strange-acting folks to tako a false muno, 
and for j mj part I believe they lmvo. There is 
something curious and l think wrong about 
them.” 

“ Where did they come from 7” I queried. 

“That’s something nobody knows,” she an¬ 
swered, shaking her head, ominously. “ They 
appeared in the old Burleigh house one fine 
morning, nnd the next day tho old woman, who 
is ns deaf as an adder, catno to tho storo nnd 
bought somo provisions. I guess they live well, 
for all they stay in such a miserable place, for 


sho carried home Iresh eggs and meat, and every¬ 
thing which a body could want} and Mr. Brown’s 
hoy says that ho has orders to carry them fruit 
from Ms master’s garden every morning.” 

" How many of them nro there ?” 

“ Tho Jewetts 7—only three—tho young lady, 
nnd littlo girl, and old woman, Nobody knows 
how they get their living. They don’t have any¬ 
thing to do with any one. They can’t choose to 
live in that beggarly placo of their own accord 
if they are rich, and if they nro poor, what snp- 
, ports them 7 . Isn’t it strango 7” 

“Very.”' t- 

I was so impatient that I could hardly wait 
until a Reasonable hour for visiting tho old Bur¬ 
leigh house in tho morning. I found tho child 
feverish and weary with pain. The sprain would 
1 bo a long, tedious affair I saw plainly. I made 
my visit suitably short, leaving with the convic¬ 
tion that by a sincere display of interest and care 
I had made a favorable impression on tho young 
lady. 

1 Every morning for over a fortnight I called 
, regularly, each day gaining a littlo vantage 
. ground towards installing myself in the lady’s 
confidence and favor. And I succeeded in my 
: aim. When the little girl could stand upon her 
hurt foot without pain, and I mentioned that she 
would need my services no longer, I saw that 
my words gave her sister ns much pain ns pleas¬ 
ure. Sho went with mo to the door, and I took 
advantage of our being nlono for a moment to say: 

“ My feet liavo become ro used to travelling 
this path every morning that you must not be 
surprised if they cling to old habits, anil bring 
mo hero sometimes in spito of myself,” 

“ There never was any affectation about me, 
Mr. Richter, and I will my frankly that I should 
bo very happy to see yon occasionally,” she said, 
looking at mo with her clear, beautiful eyes. 
“ Your kindness to Florence has won my respect 
and esteem. But you must remember—” 

She paused suddenly, for I had pressed the 
bund I had taken at my first words, and her eyes 
flashed open with a look half of surprise and half 
of bewilderment. A quick blush broke over her 
cheeks. 

" I have not been deceived in you ? You will 
not ohligo me to retract my words 7” she stum- 
j mered. 

“ Upon my honor, no. Forgive my impulsive- 
I ness. Let us pledgo our friendship. Here ?” 

I broke ft spray containing two crimson buds 
from a rosebush which grew beside the door, and 
j dividing it, gave her one while I retained tho 
other. Sho smiled and fastened it upon tho 
bosom of her rich, black dress. 
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" Now pood morning, my friend Bertha,” I 
said, taking: her hand again. 

“ Good morning, Ernest,” she replied, calling 
mo fur tlio first timo by my' Christian name. 
Pleased and smiling, I went away. 

I laid my hud upon a book on my toilet table 
when I got homo, and being busily engaged all 
day and during the evening, I forgot it until the 
morning, Then I found it a lull-blown rose I 
Was it an omen ? My life luid a new interest 
from tlmt timo. I did not dare think sometimes 
how happy I was, I never was dissatisfied and 
moody as I used often to bo. When I grew tired 
and “blue/* as Bertha called it, I went and spent 
a few hours with her, and it always refreshed mo. 
But I was obliged to bo somewhat careful about 
the time of my visits, for the prying eyes of the 
village gossips were over upon her, and their 
suspicions ever at work. 

One evening I called just at dusk, and finding 
the door open entered without Announcing my¬ 
self. Bertha was alone in the great sitting-room, 
and my entrance startled her. X had before no¬ 
ticed her exceeding timidity and apprehension of 
strangers. As she rose and gave mo her hand I 
saw by the dim light that she had been weeping, 
I hail made it a rulo never to notice anything 
unusual about tho family, and I was sure that 
this was one reason why she had so much confi¬ 
dence in mo, hut at tho sight of her flushed faco 
and quivering lips I could not help saying: 

“ Dear Bertha/* in a pleading, gentle tone. 

"Don’t, please! bo yourself, Ernest/’ she said, 
turning half away from me, and I respected her 
wishes. 

We stood by the window for n long timo, in 
silence, she resting her face on her anw on tho 
window sill, and I looking at her by tho moon¬ 
light and wondering at her strange, unprotected 
situation, and tho courage which sho displayed 
by remaining so fearlessly in tho half-ruined old 
building which had had the reputation of being 
visited by spirits from tho othor world ever sinco 
I could remember. I glanced about the great, dark 
room and out into the wide, silent lmll, and at 
that moment nothing scorned moro probable. 
Involuntarily I shuddered. 

At that moment a sound was heard which sent 
a thrill of terror through my veins. It was a 
groan, apparently subdued by distnneo, but still 
an unmistakablegronn! I felt my blood chill. 
I glanced at Bertha. Sho too had heard it, hut 
tier face did not betray tho horror which I was 
sure was visible in mino. Sho only looked palo 
and anxious. Without speaking, wo listened. 
Suddenly tiio groan was repeated. I grasped her 
hand, almost panic-stricken, butshospoko quietly. 


“ Stay hero, Ernest. I will bo back in a mo¬ 
ment/’ sho said, and went quickly from the room, 

“Bertha!” I called after her, hut tho sound 
of her light footsteps had died away. Perhaps it 
was a shame to mo, but I sprang from tho room 
and walked up and down in the lonely road. I 
could not stay in that dreadful house. After 
a while I went hack to tho door and met Ber¬ 
tha as sho came through the hall. 

“ Are you going 1 good night/’ sho said, 
gently. 

I looked at her in astonishment. 

II Arc you not afraid ? Let me stay with you,” 
I said. 

“ No—I am not afraid. Trust mo, my friend/’ 
and she went in and left mo. 

When I saw her again it was nearly a fort¬ 
night afterwards. Sho wu? walking through tho 
garden paths with her little sister, and wore a 
dress of delicate, bine lawn, with her shoulders 
and fair, slender arms covered by a gauzy, white 
lace. At sight of her in that costume, I was im¬ 
mediately impressed by wlmt seemed a most in¬ 
consistent idea. Immediately I associated and 
confounded her identity with that of a beautiful 
and popular heiress whom I had seen in an opera- 
house some two years before. I could not bo 
content to compare the two women and find out 
the points of resemblance, any moro than 1 could 
compare myself with myself. They would only 
appear as all one. Tho faco of the heiress I 
could only remember dimly, her name I could 
not recollect at all, hilt I experienced that feeling 
which wo have all known—tho consciousness of 
recalling an old forgotten experience which a 
rare tasto or odor sometimes brings us—a sort of 
familiar discovery which we wonder At ourselves 
for not making before. This sensation grew so 
intense, that it almost alarmed me at last. 

“ I will tell Bertha,” I said to myself. “ It 
will euro me of tho fancy to hear her laugh.” 

She did not laugh; she did not take her eyes 
from tho bluo, distant hills all the time I was 
talking, and when I had finished she did not 
make mo any reply. Tho next day I mot an old 
friend and collego chum, who was on Ms way 
from New York to his home among the Granite 
hills. Sitting in my room that evening with a 
box of prime cigars, ho retailed choice gossip by 
the hour. 

“ Ilnvo you been in New York since the Shel¬ 
ton affair?” he asked. 

“ No, what was it 1” I replied. 

“ Why, Paul Shelton, one of the wealthiest 
men in town, everybody supposed him, commit¬ 
ted forgery for about a million dollars. Polks 
said it was to save himself, and that if ho hadn’t 
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been allowed to manage the affair himself, no¬ 
body had been tho worse off j but zounds1 ho 
smashed himself and two or three others, who 
wont show him much mercy if they over get 
their hands on him. Ho disappeared—hung 
himself in some out-of-the-way place, or jumped 
overhoard, probably, but they haven’t given up 
looking for him jet." 

" Where’s his family V* 

“ Gone too. Ilis wife died, they say, but ho 
had some daughters, I believe. It made a great 
hue-and-cry for a while, but it's about died out 
now." 

lie rattled on for a while longer, and then sud¬ 
denly proclaimed himself sleepy, and went to 
bed. I sat alone by the open window, thinking. 
Something oppressed mo, mid I could not dis¬ 
cover wlint it was. It was like one of my unac¬ 
countable whims to connect Bertha with tho 
story 1 had just heard, but it caused a very disa¬ 
greeable sensation, and one which would not he 
easily shaken off. I walked tho floor all night, 
and fell asleep in an easy chair at daylight. 

I went to see Bertha the next morning, not 
for the mere pleasure of a friendly visit, hut to 
tell her that I loved her, and to ask her to ho tny 
wife. I found her at work by a window of tho 
old sitting-room. Drawing an ottoman up be¬ 
side her, I told her wlint I had to say. She 
flushed up to the rich waves of her beautiful hair 
at my first words, but before I had finished, her 
face was as white as the cambric she had been at 
work on. 

“ I love you, Finest,” bIio replied, gently, 
“ but I cannot be your wife. My life is devoted 
to another. You must conquer your love, or we 
must not meet again.” 

All my pleadings, and prayers, and expostula¬ 
tions were of no avail. Site was as firm as only 
such women as she can he, and I left her in 
despair. I did not go near her again for nearly 
two months, I could not. But one clear, Sep¬ 
tember day, I took the familiar path, and enter¬ 
ed the old door beneath the swinging ivy. The 
house seemed empty. Good Heavens!—bail 
they all gone 1 The sound of some one moan¬ 
ing, struck on my ear at last. 1 listened a mo¬ 
ment, and then followed tho sound. It led me 
up a flight of stairs, at tho top of which was an 
open door. In full sight was a bed with silken 
hangings. A man, dead, and white, and ghast¬ 
ly, lay upon it. Kneeling on the rieli carpet by 
the bedside, and mourning over one of the cold, 
slender hands, was Bertha. 

“Don’t, darling—pray don’t. You’ll mourn 
your life away. Try to cheer up. Como away. 
Think of little Floy.” 


It was the old servant who pleaded, and she 
caressed her mistress’s drooping, neglected hair, 
as she spoke. Florence stood at the window, 
frightened and awe-stricken. 

“0, father, O, father! Hunted and despised 
by all the world, but so dear to me! Speak to 
me—kiss me. 0, if I could die too !’’ 

“ Bertha Shelton," said the old servant, 
“stop. You shall not kill yourself. Como 
with me." 

She bent forward, and, lifting her mistress ns 
if she had been a child, came out into the hall. 
She was too excited to he surprised at meeting 
me, and gave her slight burden into my arms 
without a word. 

“ Mine—mine!" I said, pressing passionate 
kisses on the white, unconscious face. 


There was a quiet burial from the old Burleigh 
house a few days later. The villagers were con¬ 
founded and bewildered at first, but after a while 
a story got abroad, that tho dead man was Paul 
Shelton, tho notorious forger of New York. 
Some doubted it, and some believed it, and all 
waited impatiently for the stone to he erected 
upon tho grave. But when the plain marble 
slab appeared, they were no wiser than before. 
It boro but two words, ami they were—“M y 
Father." 
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CHAPTER III.— [continued.] 

Breathless, harried screams, in a woman’s 
voice, interrupted by the deep-mouthed bay of a 
honnd, who has his prey in view, at last became 
distinctly audible, and Percy, throwing himself 
from his horse, was about to penetrate the forest 
from whence they now evidently proceeded, when 
a light form rushed through the trees beside him, 
and bewildered by terror, was dashing across the 
wood without perceiving him, when her foot 
catching in a dry branch, the fugitive fell with a 
despairing cry, at the feet of the young man. At 
the samo instant, the hoarse bay of the dog sound¬ 
ed close at hand, and* a gaunt and furious 
bloodhound emerged from the wood, and with a 
fierce yell sprang upon his prostrate victim^ 
Before, however, his gleaming tusks could 
graze the white throat at which they were direct¬ 
ed, the slartled spectator had recovered his 
presence of mind, and whirling his heavily loaded 
riding whip above his head, bronght the leaden 
ball at its handle down npon the temple of the' 
brute with such force, that it buried itself in 
the brain, and the hound with a howl of anguish 
fell back, rolled over, and with a last convulsive 
’spasm was dead. 

[see engraving.] 

Percy watched him an instant, to be rare that 
Wwas incapable of farther mischief, and recog¬ 
nized him as a Spanish bloodhound recently 
imported by Charles Vivian, the brother of 
Rose, at great expense; but the animal had 
proved so savage and refractory, that he had been 
kept chained ever since his arrival. In fact, a 
bit of broken chain still hnng in the collar about 
his neck, and suggested the reason of his being 
at large. 

These observations were the result of a single 
glance, and then the young man turned his won¬ 
dering eyes upon the form at his feet It was 
that of a young woman, whOBe pretty but sim¬ 
ple dresB showed a figure of exquisite propor¬ 
tions, though considerably below the medium 
height. Her hair of bright brown, deeply tinged 
with red, had become unfastened in her wild 
flight, and clung about her shoulders and rolled 
thence, till it mingled with the dust'in many a 
rippling wave. The straight brows and sweep¬ 
ing lashes were of a dork brown, the mouth was 
perfect in its ripe beauty, and the eyes, which as 
the youth still admiringly gazed at the still face 
suddenly opened and fixed themselves on his, 
were of a rich hazel. 

Altogether, the stranger was one of the most 
beautifal women whom Percy Crowniiuhield 
had ever beheld; but if his admiration showed 
itself in his eyes, his voice expressed nothing but 
the most respectful kindness, as he assisted the 
bewildered girl to rise, and inquired if sho was 
much hurt. 

“ Not hurt at all, I believe, but 0, so frighten¬ 
ed !” exclaimed the young woman, sinking upon 
the bank beside the road, and hiding her face in 
her hands, whose slender fingers were quite in¬ 
capable of restraining the flood of tears which 
came to her relief. 

Percy, during this ebullition, offered neither 
comment nor consolation. To him as to most 
men. a woman’s tears were a nainful and em¬ 
barrassing sight, and while they flowed he could 
only look idly on, wishing over and over, that he 
knew what he ought to say or do. 

It was but a few minutes, however, before the 
sobs became less violent; the hands were with¬ 
drawn, and after the subsiding flood had fairly 
■ridded to the soothing touch of a soft handker¬ 
chief, the hazel eyes were suddenly tamed up to 
meet the gaze of the young mao, and the stran¬ 
ger rising said, with a forced smilo : 

«Indeed, sir, you must think me very silly, 
but I couldn’t help it.’* 

«I dare say not, but I’m glad yon feel better. 
I never know what to do or say when a woman 
cries,” said honest Percy, remembering more 
than one occasion when Rose Vivian had gained 
her point with him by a coquettish fit of tears. 

A merry smile stole over the stranger’s fare as 
she heard the young man’s reply, and she glanced 
approvingly at his frank and manly countenance. 
. “ I feel better now,” said she, rising, " and 
will try to go home. I am glad that horrid crea¬ 
ture is' killed.” And as she glanced shudder- 
inglyat the dead hound, the faint color fled, 
leaving her cheek white as the brow above it. 

“O, how came he to attack you?” asked 
Percy, eagerly. " Stop though before you tell 


nc, and let me put you on my horse. Then, as 
[ walk beside you, I will hear the whole story, 
md also where you live, and what yon are 
ailed.” 

" My name is Graham, Mary Graham,” said the 
girl, blushing slightly, as she advanced to Bay¬ 
ard’s side, and allowed the young man to lightly 
place her in the saddle. “ And I am staying at 
Mrs. BartelI’s, near Riverside.” 

“Mrs. BarteU’s—what, tho Widow Bartell? 
I go by there twice every day,” exclaimed Percy. 

“ Yes, I know it,” returned the girl, with a 
demure smile, “ I have often seen you.” 

« Why, that ib as if we were half acquainted 
already,” said tho young man, gaily, as seizing 
Bayard by the reins, he led him carefully along 
the road. 

“ I don’t know that,” replied his new friend, 
with a mixture of pride and sadness in her tone. 
“There cannot be ranch occasion for an ac¬ 
quaintance between Mr. Percy Crownin shield, 
of Falcon’s Eyrie, and Mary Graham, the vil¬ 
lage seamstress.” 

“The village seamstress!” cried the young 
man, glancing in astonishment at tho little white 
hands folded on the saddle-bow close beside him, 
and thence to the proud and graceful head slight¬ 
ly bent toward him, as its owner read with a 
smile of merry malice, the course of the young 
man’s thoughts. 

“ Even so—tho village seamstress,” said sho, 
at 1 en g th. "* Can’t yo u recover the shock ? ” 

'* Pardon me,'’" stammered' irto young uittuj 
mortified at his involuntary rudeness. “I was 
wondering how in that case, I had never hap¬ 
pened to meet you?” 

“ I have only been in this part of the country 
a fortnight,” said the girl, with an air of reserve, 
"and have been out but very little. 1 have not 
found much employment yet for my needle, and 
Mrs. Bartell told me I had better apply at Mr. 
Vivian’s, as the ladies there had frequent occa¬ 
sion for a seamstress. So I went this morning, 
and was well repaid for the long walk. Mrs. 
Vivian has promised me as much sewing as I 
can do in a long time, kept me to luncheon, and 
treated me very kindly. After leaving there, I 
strayed a little into the woods to look for flowers, 
when that horrid dog darted out upon me, and 
I began to run. 1 hadn’t ihc least idea,” and 
the narrator laughed a little nervous laugh, 
“ that I could run so fast, and make such pro¬ 
digious springs. I believo I should have escaped 
after all, if I had not stumbled in crossing the 
wood.” 

“lam thankful the experiment was not tried; 
I think the hound's chance was better than yours 
in the long run,” said Percy, earnestly. 

" The run was long enough for me as it was,” 
returned his companion with a gleeful laugh, 
and after this the conversation took a lively turn, 
and the yonng people so lieguiled the way with 
memr chat and good hnmored laughter at earh 
other's little jest 4 , that it was with an exclama¬ 
tion of surprise that Percy suddenly perceived 
they had reached the guideboard, where one 
road turning up the hill, led to Falcon’s Eyrie, 
and another at the opposite hand, descended to 
the river, and to the hamlet of Riverside. 

“ I c*n walk now perfectly well. Lei me get 
down, please, and go home alone,” said Mary, 


THE PRRHi OR SXW&Y 'GRAHAM. , 

quickly, as tho young man turned Bayard’s head 
toward the village. y ' 

« No, indeed, I shaK^tJiny you quite home, 
and come into drink a glass of Mrs. BarteU’s 
home-brewed beer,” said Percy, gaily. “ She 
used to be housekeeper at Falcon’s Eyrie, and 
she and I are great friends.” 

“ Don’t imagine I Bpent a night under her 
roof without hearing all about that,” replied Miss 
Graham, pulling at Bayard’s rein without per¬ 
ceiving that his master held tho bit ring so that 
her pull had no effect. 

• “ Whoa, I say—why don’t ho whoa 1 What 
a perverse horse—as perverse as—” 

“Well, say it out—as perverse as—•” 

“It is very rude of yon, Mr. Crowninshield, to 
repeat my words so—didn’t you know it? Now 
do stop him, and let me get down. I’d rather 
walk, really and truly, you know ?” 

. At this moment, while the face of the young 
man, turned upward toward his companion, was 
lighted all over with a look of amused admira¬ 
tion, while tho fair girl looked down at him, her 
beauty heightened by tho consciousness that she 
was admired—while one hand vainly tugged at 
the reins, and the other was outstretched to¬ 
ward her companion, that he might help her to 
alight, at this very moment, two horses, noise¬ 
lessly approaching along the turfy sides of the 
Falcon's Eyrie road, suddenly turned the comer, 
and very nearly came into collision with Bay¬ 
ard, who had been brought to a standstill just 
behind the clump of trees which marked the in¬ 
tersection of the roads. 

It wa3 not much matter for tho horses, but 
unfortunately they carried each a rider, and our 
young peoplo auddenly looking up from their 
playful dispute, saw tne dart luce ot iwiana ; 
Crowninshield, with a smile of sarcastic and 
sinister meaning upon his lips, at the one hand, 
and at the other, tho pale, haughty features of 
Rose Vivian, who, spite of her indignation, cast 
upon Percy as she passed, such a glance of utter 
wretchedness, that the young man involuntarily 
dropped the bridle rein, and made r. hasty move¬ 
ment towards her, but whether »he did not see 
it, or whether she did not choose to notice it. 
Miss Vivian at that instant struck her palfrey a 
sharp blow with the little riding rod hanging 
from her wrist, and was gone, closely followed 
by her cavalier. 

Mr. Percy Crowninshield gazed after her for a 
moment, and then returning to Ms horse's aide, 
asked in a cold and almost harsh tone: 

“ Did you say that you preferred walking to 
riding, Miss Graham !” 

“ Decidedly,” replied the young lady, briefly, 
as just touching the hand held out to assist her, 
she leaped lightly to the ground, and immediately 
began to walk toward the village. 

" You had better take ray arm, MUb Graham. 
You must feel fatigued after your fright," aaid 
the young gentleman as, dragging along the re¬ 
luctant Bayard, who much preferred tbe other 
road, he hastened after her. 
i “1 thank you, air, boi I need no further as- 
j sistance,” replied the young girl, wiib a dignity of 
which Perry had not believed her capable, for 
she had keenly felt the sudden change in the 
young man’s manner, and w&a at no lo»s to dis- 
: cover the cause of it. 
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“But you will permit me to accompany yoa 
home ?” 

“ I thank you—no. I prefer to go alone, and 
a gentleman of Mr. Crown inshield’s good breed¬ 
ing should remain satisfied with such an as¬ 
surance. Good afternoon, sir.” 

“0, certainly, certainly, Miss Graham. You 
need not be afraid that I shall persist in annoy¬ 
ing you with my company, after such a frank 
avowal of your wishes. Good afternoon.” 

So the new made friends parted, almost in a 
quarrel. A quarrel, too, whoso cause neither of 
them could probably have named, so deep down 
in the human heart lie those hidden springs of 
love, jealousy, pique, which in certain moods of 
the soul may so govern the actions of men or 
women, as to change in a moment the course of 
a whole existence. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The next morning, as Percy Crowninshield, 
whose troubles had not by any means impaired 
that blessed power of eating, so rarely absent 
where youth and health and strength abound, 
looked up from his omelet, and noticed that Miss 
Merriton, seated opposite to him, was trifling with 
a bit of toast, and appeared to have taken nothing 
else, he suddenly remembered the advice given 
him by Dr. Althorpe, with regard to his treat¬ 
ment of that young lady. 

“ You have no appetite, Miss Merriton," be¬ 
gan he, at once, " and I make no uonbt your 
confinement is wearing you to death. You 
know 1 am half a doctor already, and I prescribe 
large doses of fresh air nni exercise to be taken 
every morning without fail. Will you be ad¬ 
vised ?” 

" I do walk in tbe garden almost every day, 
thank you, doctor,” replied Maud, raising her 
heavy eyes with a look ot gratitude. 

“No, that isn't what Percy means,” interrupt¬ 
ed Roland from behind his paper, in a voice 
whose sneer was only half-hidden by its affected 
gaiety. “ He wishes to offer you a ride on hi* 
Bayard, while he will walk beside you and hold 
the reins. That is the guise in which 1 met him 
yesterday, while I was waiting upon Miss Vivian 
homo after her call npon you. By the way, 
Percy, who is the fair Pulcinea? I don’t re¬ 
member her face among the village giria.” 

“ She is a stranger here. I know no more of 
her than vou do, except thathername is Graham, 
that she boards with Mrs. Bartell, and that I had 
the pleasure of defending her from a serious dan¬ 
ger vrsterdav, and afierward brought her home 
in the only manner at my command,” said Per¬ 
cy, coldly. 

" Yes, yes, very pretty. A nice little pastoraf; 
I assure you Rose wa« quite diverted yesterday, 
with the* comical figure you cut, you two,” 
laughed Roland. 

Percy deigned no reply, but savagely crushed 
the egg shell* beside his plate, and then pushed 
them angrily away. 

Maud Merriton’* dark eye* lost the languid 
indifference which hud thus far veil"! their nat¬ 
ural brilliancy, &* »he fixed them upon the hand- 
tome and indignant face of the yonng man. 

“ I do not think,” »aid she, decidedly, “ that 


when sho hear* tho true itory of Mr. Percy a J 
kiudncM to a helpless stranger. We women Jj 
are clannish—the man who benefits one of a* 
asms tho gratitude of the whole.” 

“Lightly won, lightly lostl” murmured Ro¬ 
land, behind his paper, and then added aloud. 
“But that is really delightful, Alia Merriton, 

I had no idea the aex were so dUinterested. I 
shall go immediately and coax some pretty little 
village girl to take a ride on Mahmoud, and then 
come to receive my gratitude and praise at your 
fair hands.” 

“But it wont amwer, unlosa yoa can prove, 
or circumstance* can prove for you, that yoa 
would have been just as ready to place an old 
nnd withered crone upon Mahtnond’s bark, If 
sho had been tho one in need,” returned Maud, 
smiling, as she rote and walked toward the door. 

Roland rose also, and bowed ceremoniously 
as hi* guest pasaod him, but the angry flush 
upon his brow betokened that even Miss Merri- 
ton’s slight innuendo had chafed the sore spot in 
Ids Refer t,’ where jealousy and suspicion had es¬ 
tablished a chronic wound. 

Percy rose also, and followed Maud to the 
hall, intuit upon his benevolent scheme toward 
her. 

“ Wont you come Into the garden a few min-, 
utea?” said lie. “There are eome beontifril 
dahlias in bloom as I noticed yesterday, and wa 
most make tho most of such flower* a* notnnra 
spares ns.” 

Maud hesitated a moment, and glanced to-, 
ward the door of her mother’s room, then throw¬ 
ing a kerchief over her head, turned toward the 
I garden door, saying: * y 

■ «Oi*hnMi ItkviH h* •«wcll In the end.” / 

“Far better^ assure Jon," said Percy, jiily/ 4 
and then tho two passed out into the beautiful 
though now neglected garden, and after a little, 
tboy strolled on toward the great pine grove 
behind and a little above the hou*e. 

That their brief acquaintance had wonderfully 
advanced toward intimacy in the two hours con¬ 
sumed in thdir walk, we may judge by listening 
to a snatch of conversation, as they ognin pass 
through tho garden on their return toward the 
houie. 

It is Mand who speaks: 

“ I assure yon she don’t love him. I watched 
her closely while she was here yestenJay—she is 
so beautiful—and I assure you she don’t care a 
pin for him. All her thoughts were with some 
one who should have been there and wasn’t. 
Every other minute she glanced toward tho door, 
and then blushed to think that she had done *o.” 

“You flatter me too ranch, Miss Merriton ; I 
am afraid your desire to comfort me make* you 
imagine more than the reality,” said Percy, 
sadly. “ To lie sure, formerly, when I supposed 
myself a wealthy man, I bare shown her ao 
much of my h«art, that nhe must know how well 
I lore her. Bnt now—” 

A despairing gesture closed the sentence. 

“And now?” asked Maud, gently, “will she 
not value your lore as much, when it is all yon 
have to give, as when it was only parti I do 
not judge her so harshly.” 

** I thank you for the justice that you do her,” 
replied the lover, with a warm smile. “ I do 
believo Hose Vivian would love me a* well poor 
as rich, but I am forbidden to inquire.” 

“ Forbidden 1 and who has the right to dictate 
to you ? Pardon me, if I am too Inquisitive ?” 

** That is impossible, dear Mis* Merriton. 
Your generous interest in my unhappy love giv« 
you a right to know *U that roncems me,” laid 
Perry, who then repeated to hi* new friend the 
substance of hi* father’s will, especially dwelling 
upon his prohibition of marriage to his disin¬ 
herited *on, except with a heircsi. 

“And Miss Vivian i* not an heiress?” afked 
Maud. 

“ No. Her father li wealthy, but wish** to 
keep hi* property in the family. He ha* two 
daughter* younger than Rose, and he promites 
them each fifteen thou*«nd dollars upon their 
wedding day. The rest of the properly will go 
to Charles." 

** Fifteen thousand dollar* with a profession, it 
not beggary in A men ra,” suggested Maud, 
brightly. 

“ No, but my father’s com minds!” 

“True, I had forgotten that. And yoa feel 
honnd to obey him, even when V* **» otver 
know your disobedience, and when twit mb- 
mission is of no profit to y mu-tali V' 

“ Doe# h utrike you a* hard, that inch obe¬ 
dience »boald be exacted 1” Mfctd IVrry, 

It, and without waiting fcr as antwrr went on 
resolutely, " and yet 1 shall obey, for yon see 
such a command appeal* to one’s honor. If my 
father waa living, 1 migM irgae the matter with 
him. I might, perhaps, dyiy ht* authority 
to control ay whole life. I ihould at any rate 
come to a fair unAenlanding with him, before 1 
did anything contrary to his wishes. But now 
the case U different. He if dead, and can no. 
longer retent or reprove any diiregard of hi*. 


Miss Vivian will laugh any more than I do now,- 
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comramii. He has left me to rayself, with one 
partiug btf unction, and that, he trusts me to obey 
ob' if his eye was apon me. You sec I can’t 
hojpd:!” . . . . 

tSaud 'Merriton looked up at lie Irank, hand¬ 
some face, all glowing with generous emotion,, 
and did not seek to disguise *her admiration, 


Ilo started, and re-entering tho house, snatched 
from the hall table a lorgnette, through which he 
eagerly scrutinized the person of the unconscious 
rider. 

“It is Percy," muttered he, at length, as ho 
closed the glass and replaced it npon the table. 
** What sends him there, I should like to know * 


though she may hare erred.in attributing all her Must he bo forever in my way ! But I’ll take 

approval to tho sentiment, and none to the man care Ro*o don't forget his roadside love-making 

who uttered it. * with that village beauty whom he picked up 

“ Your magnanimity puts my sophistry to the yesterday. A face pretty enough to make any 


blush,” said she, warmly. 

“ 0, you would think tho same if it was your 
own case,” replied the young man. “ Only you 
are so anxious to have me free to do as I like, 
that you don’t see quite straight.” 

• “ Have you told Miss Vivian all that yon have 
told me’?" asked Maud. 

«No, I haven’t seen her, except a moment 
yesterday, since my father’s death.” 
f' l think you ought to explain to her thesud- 


“ If you hare recovered, I assure you my 
brother lias not," returned tho young man, fix¬ 
ing his eyes mo a* boldly upon her face. “And 
since I have seen you, I cannot wonder at his 
Costarica.” 

“ If my vicinity is so dangerous, I will with¬ 
draw before I do further mischief,” retorted 
Mary, her face glowing with indignation at her 
admirer’s freedom of speech and demeanor, and, 
rising hastily she was about to leave the room. 

“ Stop one minute, if you please, Miss—Gra- 


woman jealous, even if she didn’t care much for ham, I believe you are named ?’* 


tho gallant, and I don’t believe—I wont belie\o 
Rose cares for him! I’ll go and see this girl—I 
should like to find out whether Percy told the 
truth about meeting her. Pshaw, I know he 
told the truth, ho always does. It’s I that am the 
liar, and I believe one reason why I almost hate 
him, is because he finds it so easy to be what ho 
is, and I so impossible to bo other than what I 
urn. Yes, I’ll go and see this girl, and leave 


den cessation of your visits. It will quiet her tho Vivian to my brother for once; he daren’t 


mind as^well as your own.” 

“ Do you think so—do you think she cares ?” 
asked the young man, eagerly, his face flushing 
with pleasure. 

“Yea"I'think so,” replied Maud, gravely. 
“But if you really cannot hope to marry her, 


make love to her, because ho knows he can't 


Mary paused a moment, her hand upon the 
latch of the door, but neither answered nor looked 
round. 

“You seem offended,” pursned Roland, in an 
apologetic tone, “ and perhap3 you have misun¬ 
derstood me. May I explain ?” 

“I don’t know what you mean now, cer¬ 
tainly,” said Mary, turning round in unfeigned 
astonishment. • 

“ I thought not,” said the wily youth, moving 
a chair toward her. “ Pray reat yourself again, 


* “ But how did she come here at all ? What 
was the first you heard of her V asked Roland, 
impatiently. 

“ Why, the fust 1 ever hcerd of. her, Miss 
Madder that keeps the tavern, you know, she 
come down hero just arter supper, a week—no 
’twas a fortnight—lenimc sec—yes, a fortnight 
ago lust Monday, and after a Utile chat such as 
she and me often have together, for Miss Mad¬ 
der’s a real so.iablo woman, and a woman that I 
like, she sez, sea she, * Mm. Bartell, don’t you 
want a boarder!’ 

“ Lor, Miss Madder,’ seal/ what do you mean, 
what sort of a boarder V Will* that she up and 
told me, how a young lady (for you may sec 
w ith half an oyo that she is a lady, or else has 
lived amongst ’em all her life), had come to 
Riverside that duv in the stage, and how she’d 
put up at the tahverti, and asked to see the Inn’- 


" Yes, yes, Mr. Roland, I’ll he discreet—nrvrr 
you fear for that, llut lord, l-orri, to think of 
my Mr. Percy flirting round at this mte.” 

“ He didn’t do so while my father lived," said 
Roland, sadly. “Well, well, we must hope lor 
the best. Perhaps it will all go by after a while. 
Meantime, aunty, be very kind to this poor girl. 
111 speak to the housekeeper myself, about some 
sewing to keep her busy ; hut lake care that if 
Percy comes here, he sha’u’t see her. I shall 
call again soon upon you, aunty, and now 
morning.” 

“ Good-by, Mr. Roland, good-by, I shall 
dqxinl on your coming in very often, fur 1 feel 
as if I hadn’t but one young gentleman kit now," 
said Mrs. Bartel I, sadly. 

“O, you mustn’t feet so,” said Roland, turn¬ 
ing back to shake hands with the ex hou»ekoepcr. 
“These are nothing but wild oats that my broth- 


lady alone, und when Miss Mudder had her into er is sowing as fust as ho can. When they're 


marry her, and to go there and sit mum-chunco, and pardon my too impulsive expression of ad- 

.... . .. .. »«' ... r»' . utl.. r...._mwknuli>f , I i 


will do more to injure him with pretty Rose, 
than all I coutd do or say in a fortnight.” 

So Roland mounted his horse ami rode straight 
to Mrs. Bartell’s, where indeed he was no stran- 


yon must be careful—very careful, that your ex- gcr, for the good woman, as has been stated by 

planation is not a declaration. You sec how Percy, was the ex-housekeeper of Falcon’s Eyrie, “Yes,” suid Mary, blushing again as 

frank I am. But you asked me to advise you 1” and it was several years after she retired from mechanically seated herself in the chair be: 

“And I thank you again and again, for so office, before the young gentlemen grew too old him. 

kindly accepting the task,” Baid Percy, offering to like to call and see what dainties were stored *' J 0 ® anderstand-tiat a beautiful jo 

her his hand, for they had now reached the hall away f or them in tho “corner cupboard” of lady like Miss Vivian would not be well pies 

door, and Bayard stood waiting for hia master, their old friend’s pretty little parlor. Afterward at seeing a gentleman m whom—she is—intei 

«I need a friend bo much at times—will you bo t ho favors began to flow in tho opposite direction, cd » 1 ma y 8®?—*“ cIose attendance upon nno 

that friend 1” and many a handsome bouquet and basket of 1^7 «iU more beautifu than herself. 

** Indeed I will,” replied Miss Merriton, frank- fi ne fruit or eariy vegetables found their way from | 

ly smiling, as she mot hia hand half way with the gardens of the great house to the way Bide 

her’s. . . cottage of the old housekeeper. 

“ Yonr walk has done you good, Miss Merri- When, therefore, Roland, fastening Mahmoud 


m iraiio n. W hat I w us say ing about ray broth e r's 

state of mind, referred to his relations with Miss 
Vivian—the young lady who passed you yester¬ 
day afternoon, as you sat upon my brother’s 
horse.” 

“Yes,” suid Mary, blushing again as she 
mechanically seated herself in the chair beside 

him. 

“ Well, yon nnderstamHiat a beautiful young 
lady like Miss Vivian would not be well pleased 
atsceing a gentleman in whom—she is—interest¬ 
ed, I may say—in close attendance upon another 


At this moment. Mrs. Bartell bustled into the 


the gardens of the great house to the wayside room, much to Roland’s relief, for he was already 
cottage of tho old housekeeper. “ hu cnd for 1,10 >“ d P rom ' 


her own parlor, the young lady asked her, 
didn't she know some quiet, respectable wklder 
woman, as would take her to board cheap, and 
furthermore, did Miss Madder think she could 
get employment as a seamstress in the villago, 
for she’d got to earn her living, and thought she 
could do it beat a sewing. 

“ Well, Mias Madder told her she'd see about 
the boardin’-placc (for she sez she thought o’ 
me right off), but as to the sewing she couldn’t 
say, for the folks at Riverside mostly did their 
own sowing. Howsoever, she thought she could 
let her have a little herself, and perhaps, Miss 
S to well up nt tho great house would give her 
some—” 

“A good ideal” muttered Rolnnd. 

“And so she’d come right off as soon as the 
folks io tho kitchen had sot down to their supper, 
to see what I thought about it,” continued the 
ex-housckeepcr, without noticing tho interrup- 


Whcn, therefore, Roland, fastening Mahmottd “ a mean9 of detaining the l>cautiful seam- non. “I didn’t seem to take to the idee at fust, 


ton," said a silky voice, as Roland Crownin- at ,h 0 post set for the special accommodation of ltre8s in * h ° apartment. Now, however, that 

.... .. . VC_.1_ J__ 1 r ... . _ . I La, harj csanU.1 oml tin VlA(1 hM*tl 


make a fortnne yet.” 

“ Yonr brother is—’” began Maud, quickly, 
bnt checking herself, concluded with “ my host.” 
And exchanging a laughing glance with Percy, 
disappeared into the house. 

The young man sprang down the steps, and 


the mistress of the house herself, who ran hastily “»«««> see tho tele adds interrupted, trusting 
out of tho sitting-room to open tho door for him, » » «■“»> * ddl ”S t0 f “ vorabl ° 

and bid him enter. impreasion ho hoped to have already pro- 

“Why, Mr. Roland 1” exclaimed she, throw- duced. 
ing wide the door of her little parlor, and stand- “ *ou ■»»« excuse mo. Mr. Hol.nd began 
ing aside till he should pass in. "If asightof Mm. Bartell, as she held open the door by wh.eh 

° * _ . . . . Line liutn enrannf nntarorl with fhft trflt. Ann 


mounted Bayard. As ho did so, he was struck aint d for Bore e ,es, I don’t know what her little servant entered with life tray, and 

by the lugubrious expression of tho groom who wou ii be, for I don’t know anything any Mary Graham made her escape to have a little 

held the bridle. imhw. Mr. Percy corneaonca’t In a while, but cry in her own bed-room. “But our pump 

"What’s the matter, Zimri?” asked he, paus- youhaintbeen here—not since—well I do de- water is kind o’ brackish at this time o year, 

ing, as he was about to shake the rein. clarc, I don’t know when you did come last.” and so I told Myry to slip down to the spring 

« Why, thank yon, Mr. Percy,” said the man *«§ 0 now i ara here, you’re going to make a and get some fresh from them. And hero is 

pulling off his cap and fingering it nervously. B tranger of me, and put me in this dismal little some of my old currant wine, the very same brew 

“Ia’pose I may look kind o’ down, for I heerd par i or . You know I always hated it, when I I made the first summer I came here I put 

last night From my old grandmother up yonder. was a boy,” 6aid the young gentleman, with a away all that was left of it last summer and said, 

She’s sick and old, yon know sir, and she wants good-humored indifference to his old friend’s s« I to Myry—' There, not a drop o’ that ere 

to have me come and see her this arternoon. I pr ; de ; n her staring Kidderminster carpet, four wino comes out o’ tho cellar ag’m, except for 

s’pose to kind o* sperrit her up a bit. But Mr. hair-seated varnishy mahogany chairs, steep little one o’ the gentlemen from tho hall-* Your poor 

Roland ho didn’t like the way his boss was plaster image of an infant Samuel, not father was here twiceat sense then, Mr. Roland, 

grooved this morning, and when 1 axed him to w nation thkt chef fount ol art upon the side- continued thei widow n-ring her handkerchief 

v lemma go, he swore I ojouldn’t Btfr off the place ^1? a basket of scarlet peaches, preternatural to her eyes, That come Jgm. - 

‘ for a week at soonest-” grapes, and mammoth cherries, all done in wax, ” My father had a groat regard for you, Mrs. 

“I am sorry to hear that your mother is sick,” by Mrs. Bartell’s niece at bourding-school, and Bartell, said Roland;abstractedly, and some- 

said Percy, evading the question of his brother’s kept sa^ly from dust, by a glass shade resting what to tho scandal ofg^good woman, inquired 

severity, “ you know sho was nurse here when I upon a worste d work mat, the result of the same same broath—“Pray, who is this young 

was an infant, and I feel an interest in her well- yonng lady industry. woman ‘ 8ta ? in S Wllt 1 1 ncver Baw hor 

fare.” “ Sure enough, Mr. Roland,” said the. house- before. 


father was hero twicest sense then, Mr. Roland,” 
continued thej widow raring her. handkerchief 
to her eyes, That beVi-^v come ^gin.” : 

“ My father had a groat regard for you, Mrs. 


woman, staying with you 1 I never Baw hor 


“Yis, indeed, Btr, it aint much else thatBhe fceeper, with a little laugh, though the . color 

talks about, now she’s gitting childish, bnt the mounted to hercheek as she led the way through 


“ Sure enough, Mr. Roland,” said the. house- before.” 

.ith a little laueh. thamih the color "La. no of Mono you dido t, for sho 


time when Bhe was nuss to the hall, and she’s 
special fond of telling wot a nice babby you was, 
sir.” said the eroom. with a grin. 

“ Really though—does she say that l” cried 
the young man, laughing, and patting his hand 
in his pocket. “ I must send her a present in 
return for such a fine compliment. There, Zimri, 
give her this dollar, and tell her to buy some 
snuff—atop though, I’ve a good mind to go and 
see her myself—perhaps she needs real help. 
Where does she live, Zimri ?” 

“Way up the mounting, sir,” said the groom, 
pointing toward the hills at the north of Falcon a 
Eyrio. “The judge was always uncommon 


mounted to hercheek as she led the way through haint been hero but a matter of two weeks, and 
the narrow hall to the sitting-room. “ I know you hardly over stirs out’n the house. So as yon 
didn't nse to like the parlor overly much, -when never come to seoyour old aunty, as you used to 


you wea a boy, but I alwaya thought it was I call me, how should you see her!” astonishment. " Can it ho possible that such 

because the corner cupboard was in tho silting- “ I know I have been very remiss, aunty. I things is! The little hnsay! Well, one thing 

Q »» see that you haven’t lost your skill in sponge y011 roay be jure of, Mr. Roland, if ever she sets 

Ha, ha, you have me there, aunty,” said the cake, though. Our housekeeper don’t make such eytg on bim agin, it wont be under my ruff, for 

ng gentleman, following her eagerly, for aa aa this, I assure you.” out 0 f these doors she shall tramp before that ere 


but I went up homo with her, and seo tho pooty 
innocent young crecter, anil my heart opened 
right off, and I sez to her, sez I—* you kin come 
just aa soon as you’re a mind ter, my dearand 
she thanked me, and come the next morning, 
with her little trunk, and she says her name is 
Mary Graham, and that’s all sho does say about 
herself; and, lurthermore, that’s all I know, ex¬ 
cept that pooty as she is to look at, her behaviour 
is the pooticst thing about her; and I for one 
can’t and wont mistrust anything wrong about 
her, let other folks say what they're a miud to.” 

“ Quite right, Mrs. Bartell—quite right,” said 
Boland, musingly, with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground. “Thogirl seems a very clever little 
body—respectable, and all that—but—well now, 
aunty, I’m going to take you into my confidence, 
and you most be discreet” 

“ La, yes, Mr. Roland, /bn no tattle-talc, I as¬ 
sure you.” 

" 1 know that, aunty, or else I shouldn’t say 
to you wliat I’m now going to. That is—keep 
this young woman out of my brother Percy’s 
way as much as you possibly can.” 

,H La, Mr. Roland, what do you mean ?.. Ho 
never sot eyes on her or she on him, unless it 
might be as he rid by the house to tho village," 
“Don’t be too sure of that, tny good woman. 
It was only yesterday that I met them on the hill 
road, journeying along as sociably aa possible. 
She was riding on hia horse, and ho walked be¬ 
side to hold her on—they were extremely friendly 
with each other, I do assure you.” 

“ Now, Mr. Roland,” cried the housekeeper, 
raising her eyes and both her hands in indignant 
astonishment. “ Can it bo possible that such 
things is 1 The little hussy! Well, one thing 
you may be sure of, Mr. Roland, if ever she sets 


young gentleman, following her eagerly, for aa as this, I assure you.” 

he approached the house ho had seen the sunny “That Mrs. Stowell! La, she does as well 
head of a young girl bending over her needle- as she knows how, poor cretur, but—well, 'least 
work, at the sitting-room window. said’s soonest mended, and I haint no grudge 

“ Walk in, Mr. Roland—here is tho arm-chair against tho woman, I’m sure. Only I’m awful 
your father sent down to mo last year. You sorry sometimes, that I didn’t try to hold on a 
wont find a softer seat short of the hall. Don't little longer, spite o’ the rheumatu and all, for 
go away dear, Mr. Roland wont want to drive Sairy Ann, who promised to alluz live with mo 


sun has turned toward night, and that you—” 
“No, no, my dear aunty!” interposed her 
auditor, in considerable alarm. “That’s not at 
all what I wish of you. The girl is not to blamo, 
she, poor little thing, don’t know but that he is 
able and willing to make her his wife, and lady 
of Falcon’s Eyrie. It is Percy who has wilfully 


all gone, lie’ll solx*r down.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Roland, but what I alluz say is that 
them that bows wild oats, has got to reap the 
crop bimeby, and it's a crop that never has a 
bad season neither.”. 

“IIu, ha! Capital, aunty. That’s just one 
of your shrewd sayings, that I remember so well 
when I was a boy. If I have more of n head 
than Percy, os' you say I have, it is uuquealion- 
ably owing to my haring been more with you 
than ho was in old times. You know I was for¬ 
ever haunting the hoasekeeper’i parlor, while he 
was out to play.” 

“Yes, Master Roland, und I used to say it 
was ’cause of the cake and goodies,” said Mrs. 
Bartell, with aslysmilo. 

“You never were more mistaken, aunty. It 
was crumbs of wisdom, not crumbs of cake for 
which my youthful spirit hungered. Good-by, 
once more.”' 

And this timo, Roland really went, leaving 
Mrs. Bartell to sink into a quagmire of perplexed 
and contradictory pious, wishes, surmises and 
suspicious. 

As for the young gemlemnn, ho smiled as ho 
mounted his horse, a shrewd, dark smile, bnt 
said never a word, for Roland Crown!nohield 
was too clover a diplomat to indulge in tho 
habit of soliloquy. Only once alter Mahmoud 
had slowly paced the length of a long, secluded 
lane called Love Lane, into which his master 
had turned, that gentleman ended a deep reverie, 
by nodding his head twice or thrice, and mut¬ 
tering : 

“Yes, I’ll do it. ‘Willshe, will she,' sho 
shall be mine.” 

CHAPTER V. 

Ocr friend Percy, meanwhile, after having as 
we huvo seen voted himself a holiday, proceeded 
briskly along tho hill road, turned down the 
cross cut, and iu a few minutes more, drew rein 
at the door of Viviau Lodge. 

“ Good morma’, sar. Berry happy to see you 
agin. Walk into do drawin’-room, Mus’r 
Percy,” said Robert, tho gray-headed footman, 
who had known tho sons of Judge Crowninshield 
over since they were boys, though he bad never 
in all their lives before seen so much ot them, as 
he had done in the two years since Miss Rose 
Viviau had completed her education, and come 
home from school. 

“ I wish to see Mr. Charlos, Robert,” suid 
Percy, drawing back from the door of the draw¬ 
ing-room, which tho old servant stood ready to 
throw open. 

“Yes, massa—ho’m in dero. Walk 'traight 
in—Mr. Fusee Crunsil.” 

And os with this announcement Robert open¬ 
ed the door and fell back, the young guntlcmsn 
felt himself constrained to enter. lie did so, 
und the old negro dosing the door doubled him¬ 
self up in a fit of silent cachinnation 

“Hi, hi, hi!” muttered be, at length, drawing 
hiscoat-slecvo repeatedly across his eyes. *• Guct» 
cf Mas’r Charles finds out you’* dar, it'll lie by 
wot duv calls in-siiuk. Dla nunrer wont no lor 


kind to her, sir, whilst he lived, and he had a yoa away,” continued Mrs. Bartell, as the young and care lor me, went ngnt on ana got marnea deceived her, and with him, alas 1 I have no in- to tell him. Jlas'r Pusse he got his turn now, 
little house built up there—taint very nigh neigh- girl, who wa3, as wo have already surmised, no the fust year, and then Lizzy she died, and I fiuence—(you knowhow headstrong ho always whiles dat brudderof bis skylarkin’ soinc'crs 


little house built up there—taint very nigh neigh- girl, who was, as wo have already surmised, no 

bora, bnt she fancied to live lonesome alluz, and other than Mary Graham, rose, and began to 

he saw that she didn’t want for nothin’ while he collect her sewing implements into a little basket 

lived, an’ jest afore he died, he telled mo to tell preparatory to leaving the room, 

her whenever she needed money or anything, to “ No, indeed,” said Roland, negligently, with- 
lec Dr. Althorpe know, and ho would see that out glancing at the hesitating girl. “ Don’t let 

she was took kecr of.” me disturb any of your domestic arrangements, 

« She shall be taken care of, Zimri—I will see aunty. I shan’t Btay but a minute. I was going 

to it myself,” said the young gentleman. “I by, and thought I would look ia and see what 

know now where she lives—1 remember perfectly you had been about this long timo. You are 

mv father pointing out the house during one of growing stout.” 

our rides together, and saying: Finding herself quite unnoticed by the visitor, 

“'There’s where vour old nurse lives. We whom she had already decided to be “ not half 

must never forget to see that she is provided for.’ as handsome as his brother,” Mary Graham 

And I’ll go and see her to-day. Keep the dollar quietly resumed her seat and her needle, and was 

for yourself Zimri.” 80011 80 profoundly buried in a mental recapit- 

“ Thank you, sir, you’re werry good, sir. The nlation of her yesterday’s adventure, that she 

old woman ’ll bo oncommon pleased to see you, did not perceive one of the furtive glances with 

sir, and so proud, I dunno but it’ll be the death WW fi«u M maneuvered 

’ „ v ’ Mrs Bartell into the same line of vision, was 

0I1 “ I hope not." aaid hia young master, laughing, scanning herpiqnant faa, and glittering hand, 
„ he rode a.ay, and brUHy defended rite of waiy bait, her pome figure, and the uny.hp- 
.tonne, and itaa the hilly road hauling «o River- pored feet, reatmg so co.rly npon .he enriy back 
** of old Ponto, the widow a dog. She did not 

But as Bayard’s flying feet neared the angle even notice Mrs. Bartell’s absence from the room, 

where the hill road intersected the river road, an i in quest of the tumbler of water for which Bo- 


other than Mary Graham, rose, and began to haint got chick nor child left to nuss me up in was as a boy;} so I have come to you, to ask else, on’ I’s goiu’to see fair play. Coin Mas'r 

collect her sewing implements into a little basket my old age, ani am obleeged to hire what 1 can that you will have an eye to his proceedings, and Pussc, on' win.” 


ketch for help. Now there’s Myry—” 

“ But this young woman—why can’t she stay 


keep this poor child out of his reach. If you 
turn her off, don’t you see sho would go straight 


1 ussc, on win. 

Tho unconscious object of this address hud 
meanwhile ailvunced half-way across the hand¬ 


out glancing at the hesitating girl. “Don’t let with you, and fill the place of a daughter 1” to him, and be would soon find a home for her some drawing-room, before he perceived that its 
me disturb any of your domestic arrangements, inquired Roland, in a voice of the deepest syra- where no one would interfere with his visits?” only occupant was a young lady, who nt his 

aunty. I shan’t Btay but a minute. I was going pathy. “La, yes, Mr. Roland, what a head you have entrance had dropped tho embroidery-fra mo 

by, and thought I would look ia and see what “Well, now, Mr. Rolnnd, it’s earns, but the to be buic, and alluz did have. Mr. Percy was with which she was amusing herself, and turned 


by, end thought I would look ia and see what “ Well, now, Mr. Rolnnd, it’s earns, but the to be sure, and alluz did have. Mr. Percy was 
you had been about this loDg timo. You are very same idee occurred to me I” exclaimed tho never no match for you at a plan, poor boy.” 
growing stout.” widow, a broad smile chasing the sorrowful “No, nor you mustn’t let him outwit mo now, 

Finding herself quite unnoticed by the visitor, packers from tho corners of her mouth, “ I said aunty. You surely would not risk seeing this 
whom she had already decided to be “not half to her this very morning: innocent child deceived and abandoned, when 


as handsome as hiB brother,” Mary Graham “My dear,’sez I, ‘you stay with me, and be 
quietly resumed her seat and her needle, and was a daughter in room of them that’s gone from 
soon so profoundly buried io a mental recapit- me. I aint much in the way of company, per- 


kere from tho corners of her mouth, “Isaid aunty. You surely would not risk seeing this 
ier this very morning: innocent child deceived and abandoned, when 

My dear,’ sez I, ‘you stay with me, and be yoa caQ prevent it, by a little care snd pru- 

inghter in room of them that’s gone from dence?” 

I aint much in the way of company, per- “ That I wouldn't, Mr. Roland, and I’ll help 

s, but I’ve got a good comfortable home, y ou all I can, you may bo sure; but O, dear mo, 


ulation of her yesterday’s adventure, that she haps, but I’ve got a good comfortable home, y ou all I can, you may bo sure; but O, dear mo, 

did not perceive one of the furtive glances with and some little laid by for a rainy day, and I’ll to think that merry, kind-hearted boy, that I was 

Delimit. ti««tn<i> first elflverlv manmiivered do j 0 r you just as I would by Lizzy if she’d a alluz so fond of, Bhoold grow up to go for to do 
Mrs Bartell into the same line of vision, was I lived, or Sairy Ann, if Bhe hadn't up and mar- sich a thing as this.” 

scanning her piquant face and glittering hands ried aginst my wishes or consent, and I hope to “ He is not really bad-bearted, aonty,” replied 


Mrs Bartell into the same line of vision, was 
scanning her piquant face and glittering hands 
of wavy hair, her petite figure, and rite tiny slip¬ 
pered foot, resting so cosily upon the curly back 
of old Ponto, the widow’s dog. She did not 


toward the door, with an expression of agitation 
and almost indignation clouding her usually 
serene and amiable countenance. 

“ Rose—Mils Vivian—I thought—I wti told 
—Uol>ert said that Charles—” 

“ Good morning, Mr. Crownimhield,” inter- 
poicd die young lady, quickly recovering her 
own M5lf-posseiu.ion, as she perceived how com¬ 
pletely her visitor had lost his. 

“ My brother is aUent from home thia morn¬ 
ing,” continued she, with cold civility, “and I 
do not know when ho intends returning. Will 


lived, or Sairy Ann, if Bhe hadn’t up and mar- sich a thing as this.” ing,” continued she, with cold civility, “and I 

ried aginst my wishes or consent, and I hope to “ He i« not really bad-hearted, aonty,” replied ,i 0 no t know when ho intends returning. Will 
massy, Calilrony’s cared her of her love-sick Roland, with a show of magnanimity in. his you sit down and wait for him, or will you leave 

fancies by this time, for it’s more nor I could brother's defence. *• Only thoughtless and • a message!” 

do—’” little aelfiah. But he must be prevented from “O, Rose, why is this? What hovel done 

“And what did your lodger say to your gen- pursuing this intimacy, not only for his own to deserve this coldness ?” bum out the young 


crons proposition I” asked Roland, ruthlessly sake, but for the sake of the girl, and for the sako 

"T'-’ded *uU UDOQ his bridle checked hia steady land had asked, knowing when he did bo, that cutting shortthe topic of the mother b grievances. 0 f some one else, whom he has led to believe 

ice and another brought him to a halt. it would require at least ten minutes to arrange “bhe—who! 01” returned Mrs. Bartell, that he thinkB more of, than of all the world 

^ i «^The morning is so broken up now,”soldo- the littlo tray, the damask napkin, tho plate of her thoughts evidently returning from “Cali- beside—some one whose heart would be well- 

ized the rider “that I might aa well lookup cake, and bottle of currant wine, without which frony,” at the indden summons, in great con- nigh broken, if sho had seen what 1 saw yeatcr- 

the old woman directly, and not go to the doctor the old housekeeper would never have presented fusion and disorder. “ Yes, you mean Mary day.’ 

till afternoon or, in fact till to-morrow, for while a draught of water to one of her revered young Graham. Well, she said—what wna’i she aaid, “ Miss Vivian, you mean, sir ?” 

I am over there I can call at Mr, Vivian’s and gentlemen. now? Lor,yes, I guess I shall forget who's j “No, I don’t, any such thing,” returned Ho¬ 
tel! Charles about his dog.” It *88 therefore with a start of genuine sur- t h e Widow Bartlett pretty soon. Why, she land, angrily. “Mias Vivian haa view* nlto- 


nromer s aeiencu. " uniy inougnuess anu a a message 1 

little selfish. But he must be prevented from “O, Bose, why is this? What hovel dune 
pursuing this intimacy, not only for his own to deserve this coldness ?” bum out the young 

sake, but for the sake of the girl, and for the sako man, forgetful alike of bis own resolution* and 

of some one else, whom be has led to believe the counsels of Mita Memton. 

that he thinkB more of, than of all the world "1 do not underetand yoa, Mr. Crownin- 


besido—some one whose heart would be well- shield,” replied Mi** Vivian, her cheek luring 
nigh broken, if shu had seen what 1 saw yeater- ■ the fair color that had hitherto tingtd it, but her 


“ Miss Vivian, you mean, sir ?” 


voice was coldly unaltered, as she added—' 1 Nor 
is it worth while for yoa to attempt an cxplana- 


tell Charles about his dog. 


“ No, I don't, anr such thing,” returned Ko- tioo. \\*e see you M reryr seldom of Isle—and 

land, angrily. “Miss Virtan has »icw* alto- matters important between friends are of no 


tentiocs to nay am,«.. - a j 

Jong tho same road he hsd punued npon the 

^'jht'the same moment, Roland Crorrninshield, 
booted and spurred, stepped from his hall door, 


" Did you speak to me, sir ?” asked she, in j^t put it to you, what did that gal mean by 


some confusion. 

“ I was asking if yoa had recovered from your 


and standing at the top of the long flight of mar* accident—or was it only a fright—of yesterday !” 

ble *teps looked ?arelessly upon the magnificent said Roland, with a look of such open admiro- 

• r ’ valley view spread map-like at his feet, while tion, that the cheeks of the girl burned with an 

languidly drawing on his riding gauntlets. Bud- angry blush os she coldly replied: 

denly the figttre of a solitary horseman rapidly “ I hardly know which to call it, sir. I have 

riding along tbo bill rood, arrested his attention, quite recovered, I thank you.” 


“*0, you dear good woman, I only wish I "La, mt, I didn t meant do offence, Mid the “You have made otic of yourself,” Mid the 

might, but they never’ll let me. They'll hunt old lady, staring in amazement at the block joung lady, stooping to pick up her embroidery, 

me out sooner or later.* Now, Mr. Roland, I icowl upon the face of her gue*L frame. 

jest put it to you, what did that gal mean by “Nor gave any, I aware you,” aaid Roland, “ O, Rose, if yoa only knew—“ 

them words, for / can’t tell bow to take 'em.” instantly recovering himself. “You should “Did you enjoy your ride—or walk perbap* 

“They certainly ore mysterious, annty,” said know my quick way of speaking by tbi* time, I should call it,on ye*i«rday !” interrupted Mu* 

the young man, smiling. “ Didn't you oik an aunty. No, what I mean, is something connect- Vivian, carelessly. 

explanation from her ?” ed with a yoang lady now staying in oor house. “ My walk! O—true I Let me tell you about 

“ Why, yes, I said right out, ‘why, child, what Bat I am Mying too tnach. Remember, 1 rely that—I knew you wondered what it all mrani,” 

do yoa mean !’ sex I, bat she only cried and sob- entirely upon jour discretion. I should nothave began Ferry, eagerly, but wo* checked by U» 


them words, for / can’t tell bow to take 'em.” 

“ They certainly ore mysterious, annty,” sa 
the young man, smiling. “ Didn’t you ask i 
explanation from her ?” 


that gal mean by “ Nor gave any, I assure you,” aaid Roland, 
ow to take 'em.” instantly recovering himself. “You should 
erious, annty,” said know my quick way of speaking by tbi* time, 
Didn’t yon ask an aunty. No, what I mean, is something connect¬ 
ed with a yoang iady now staying in oar hoase. 


Why,yes, I said right out, ‘why, child, what Bat I am Mying too tnach. Remember, 1 rely 


bed, and said, ‘O, nothing, nothing, don’t uk spoken so freely to any other bring soul, as I 


me to explain.’” 


| hare to yoa.” 


iey voice of hi* hostess. 

" Kxeass ms, Mr. Ccowoioshield—I bats 
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neither wondered nor interested myself in nay 
manner about that or any other of yonr occupa¬ 
tions. I have to be sure heard incidentally from 
your brother, that you were fully and apparently 
very pleasantly engaged, and I have been pleared 
to know that you had so many method* of pac¬ 
ing your time, that yon felt no need of the 
society of old friends. Every one is the beat 
judge as to what associates are most suitable 
and agreeable to him/' 

“ Miss Vivian, you do me injustice,” began 
Percy, proudly, but the young lady was too 
busily employed with her embroidery, to notice 
him. 

“ One, two, three, four, five, six,” counted 
she, and then looked up. 

“ You were saying, Mr. Crowntrtshield—” 

The young man made no reply, and looking 
up, Hose met his eyes so full of reproachful love, 
injured feeling, and a little scorn, that she drop¬ 
ped her own silently upon her work. 

Percy stood a moment longer, silently con¬ 
templating her familiar yet ever new beauty of 
face and figure, trying to impress upon his 
memory every line and lineament, for ho felt that 
never again Bhould his eyes rest upon so fair a 
form, never again should he stand faoo to face 
with Rose Vivian. 

“Good by,” said he, at last, “I am going 
now, and shall not intrude again. Good-by, 
Rosa. I think you will bo sorry some time for 
having so lightly thrown away a—a friend who 
would never have deserted you. Perhaps some 
time, you will do me justice—perhaps sometime 
you will understand both me, and what I would 
have told you. Good-by, Rose Vivian—1 never 
shall lovo another woman as I have loved you.” 

He turned, and quickly left the room, not 
hearing or not heeding the low cry of: 

“ Percy—Percy 1” from beneath tho handker¬ 
chief which concealed the tears of the repentant 
coquette, who had by no means intended to let 
her lover go, without a fall and happy recon¬ 
ciliation. 1 

In tho hall stood Robert, much surprised at 
tho speedy termination of an interview to which 
ho had allotted at least an hour. 

As he saw Percy, tho old fellow tried to escape, 
but finding this impossible, he hastily put on an 
expression of stolid innocence, and stood his 
ground. 

“Goin’ Mas’r Pusse !” ejaculated he. 

“ Yes, Robert. Master Charles is not in the 
drawing-room—did yon think he was I” 

“Tinkso, mas’r t Why, I see him dardis 
berry raornin’ wid dcse ycr eyes,” cried Robert, 
with tho mental reservation—“ ’Pore break’as, 
dough.” 

“ Well, he’s out now, and I want yon to tell 
him that I was very sorry indeed to bo obliged 
to kill his bloodhound yesterday, but I found 
him throttling a young woman in the woods 
back here, and couldn’t do any other way.” 

“ Brcss me, Mas'r Pusse l Did you—den 
kill dat ar houn’ 1 Well, I ’dare to mas’r, I 
hasn’t hardsich apiece ob joyful nows, not sense 
ole^Janca died." 

Percy could not but slightly smile, for the 
quarrels of old Robert and his shrewish wife, 
Nancy by name, had been one of tho standing 
amusements of Vivian Lodge, during the years 
of his merry boyhood. 

“An’ how did you kill him, Mas’r Posse 1” 
asked the oil negro, as he followed Percy to the 
hall door. 

“ With ray riding whip. You see it is loaded 
at the butt?" 

“ Well, now I do say, Mas’r Pusse 1 Guess 
Mas’r Roland wont a struck mor’n once wid 
dut ar, 'fore he’d a killed old Sang." 

“ Good-by, Robert—don’t forget tho message 
to Mr. Charles, and here’s something for you to 
buy tobacco with.” 

“Tank, you, mas'r, tank you kindly, sar,” said 
Robert, with a deep bow, as he closed the door 
behind tho departing guest, and returned through 
the hall, muttering: 

“ Dat’s de one for Miss Rose, and dat’a de 
one shall bab her, ef dis niggor can fotch it about. 
Guess I’ll go in an’ put sum coals on do fire, 
an’ see what de picaninny’s about.” 

[to be coxtinced.] 

[Back number* of The Fla; of ear Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and nt the office of publication.] 
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THE ROMANCE OE A HIDDEN HEART. 

BT OLAKi AUGUSTA. 


It was near sunset, the sunset of a rare day 
in June, and the amber drapery of the west 
threw a golden reflection over the dark front of 
Ireton Hall, the residence of Richard Steele. 

On the wide, vine-wreathed piazza of the 
mansion sat the master, the proprietor of un¬ 
told wealth, the uncontrolled possessor of a 
million, in lands, hank stocks, and railway 
shares. 

Mr. Steele had never been married; he en¬ 
joyed his riches withont companionship; he 
had not a relative in the wide world. A hard, 
selfish, grasping man, beloved by none, and 
respected only because of his great wealth. But 
spite of liiB power to do good, the world was 
none the better for Richard Steele’s existence. 
No prayerful lips Bpoke his name with blessing; 
no lonely child of poverty and want was made 
happy through his bounty; no desolate orphan’s 
heart sung for joy because of his ministrations. 
And he, this man who so misused his life, went 
to his couch of down at night, without prayer; 
he ignored God; and his Bible lay on the ma¬ 
hogany shelves of his library, with mould on 
its velvet oover. 

No one in Milford remembered Mr. Steele as 
other than the miser he was to-day; for fifteen 
years he had been a citizen of the town, and 
no change, either for better or for worse, had 
come, over him, in a moral point of view. 

Speculators avoided him; they made no thriv¬ 
ing bargains ont of the keen-sighted financier; 
and men of business, when foroed to deal with 
him, cut their interviews short. No one thought 
of offering him a subscription paper for any 
charitable purpose; he denounced all benevo¬ 
lent societies as humbugs, aud those who can¬ 
vassed for them he called swindlers. 

The gardens of Ireton Hall were the finest for 
scores of miles; the yellow pears and lusoious 
nectarines mellowed on its walls, the ungath¬ 
ered grapes puipled on the trellises, and no 
schoolboy’s daring hands disturbed the ripe 
treasures. Mr. Steele’s great dog, Pluto, was 
as selfish as his master, and his savage teeth 
were always ready to inflict summary punish¬ 
ment on each and all depredators. 

This quiet afternoon, as Mr. Steele sat on the 
piazza gazing out on the broad acres of Ireton, 
his eye fell on two little ohildren who were com¬ 


ing down the road hand in hand. They arrived 
in front of the gardens, and cast wistful looks at 
the rioh damask roses which hung over the 
quaintly carved gate. For a moment, they 
conversed together in subdued voices, and then 
they turned in at the lion-guarded gateway, 
and came slowly up the avenue. 

An angry scowl contracted the brow of Mr. 
Steele at this unwarranted intrusion, and he 
half rose from his seat as if to drive out the un¬ 
welcome gueBts. They were the first children 
who had ever dared to trespass on the estate 
of Ireton Hall. 

They came fearlessly up to the piazza, still 
holding each other’s hands. The eldest was a 
boy of perhaps twelve years; a brave, noble 
little fellow, with brown eyes, and dark, glossy 
brown hair. The other was a girl; she could 
not have been more than nine summers old, 
and beauty like hers is seldom seen save in 
some rare old picture. The sight of her face 
struck a strange thrill to the heart of Richard 
Steele, and involuntarily he bent down to look 
at her. She was fair as a water lily save the 
orimson which tinged her lips, and leaped at 
intervals to the snow of her Cheek. Her eyes 
were deeply blue, and her hair like ripples of 
molten gold touohed by heavenly sunbeams. 
Both the ohildren wore mourning garments, 
cheap and coarse, but neat as human hands 
could make them. The little girl spoke first. 

“ Please, sir, will you give brother and me 
some roses f” 

The tone was musical and sweet as harp 
notes, but the rich man’s countenance grew 
hard and cold. He pointed to the highway. 

“ Begone 1” he exolaimed, “I do not raise 
flowers for beggars 1” 

Oh, how the dark eyes of the boy flashed, 
and he was about to make some sharp answer, 
but the pressure of the girl’s fingers on his 
arm ohecked him. 

“We are not beggars,” she said, calmly, 
“ but our mother is dead, and we are orphans. 
She loved the roses, and we love them, too. 
Please give ns one apiece. It will seem so good 
to smell flowers once more.” 

The hard face did not relax, the long, thin 
finger still pointed to the gate, but the blue¬ 
eyed petitioner did not move. She was regard- 
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ing him with an expression strangely tender 
and pitying, and it annoyed him more than 
anything else to he pitied. 

“ Why do yon look at me in that way ?” he 
demanded, harshly. 

“Because I am sorry for yon,” she said, 
sweetly; “ you are old, and sad, and all alone. 
Where are yonr children ?” 

“ I have none, ” he answered; and wondered, 
at the same time, why he did so. 

“ None ? Have you no little girl to sit on 
your knee, and call you papa 1 I’m sure I 
pity you very much!” 

“ Humph 1” 

“ But I do 1 Indeed I do 1 It mnst he dread¬ 
ful not to love anybody I Did you never have 
anybody to love you!” 

A spasm of pain shot athwart the rigid face 
of Bichard Steele, and his tall frame quivered, 
it might be with agony, or anger, one could not 
decide from his words. He pushed the child 
away. 

“ Not another word! I will not listen 1 Hood 
heaven 1 that lips like those should ask me 
that question I” 

“Pardon me, I didn’t mean to linrt your 
feelings. You loved somebody, and Ood took 
her away. Was it your sister ?” 

Ah, yes; and memory flew back to that 
gentle, fair-haired child who had clnng with 
soft arms to his neck, and kissed with warm 
lips his bearded cheek. His little sister, May ! 
How well he remembered her, as she looked 
the last time he had seen her face, lying cold 
and calm like marble, in the shadow of a coffin; 
with white rosebuds broken in twain, amid the 
ringlets of her hair, broken like herself, the 
sweet immortal rosebud! Yes, he remembered 
May, and his eye grew moist with something 
like a tear, but it was a strange visitant, and he 
dashed it away. Yet that tear was not given 
to angel May; she had been for years safe in 
the Paradise of God; it was given to another, 
whose blue eyes seemed to look at him out of 
the blue orbs of the little girl before him. He 
bent down over her, and scanned her features 
closely. Then he asked— 

“ My child, what is your name ?” 

“Violet Gray.” 

The man smothered a ory of surprise, and 
his face grew strangely pale, even in the red 
light of sunset. It must bave been a strange 
emotion, indeed, which could thus stir the hard 
heart of Richard Steele. Presently he said:— 

“ And what was your mother’s name before 
she married ?” 

“Violet Dale.” 


“And she is dead ?” He spoke the words in 
a deep whisper, as though fearing to utter them 
aloud. 

“She is with the angels.” 

A silence fell upon the group, broken only 
by the suppressed sobs of the girl and the 
heavy breathing of the man. When he again 
addressed her, his voice had taken a softness 
which none in Milford had ever heard in its 
measured cadence. 

“ And this boy is your brother ?” 

“Yes, my brother Richard.” 

“ Richard! For whom was he christened 
thus ?” Mr. Steele asked the question breath¬ 
lessly, with an earnestness very strange and 
foreign to his stony natnre. 

“ For a schoolmate of my mother’s—” 

“ And this schoolmate’s surname—do you 
remember it f” 

“It was Richard Steele, sir.” 

O how the cold face lighted up! and the 
stem month grew almost tender as this proof 
of the power of the old love was given him. 

“ Did Violet—did your mother ever mention 
this Richard Steele to you ?” 

The boy came forward, and replied: “His 
name was the last on her lips when she died ; 
and, two days before she left us, she gave me 
a letter which I was to put into his own hand ; 
and we are searching for him, my sister and I, 
and when we have found him, we are going to 
live with a distant cousin of my father’s, in 
Portland.” 

“Yon need look no further for Richard Steele, 
my boy; he is before you! Come into the 
house, and give me the letter.” 

The children followed him into the great 
parlor, and, calling his astonished housekeeper, 
he bade her prepare them some refreshments; 
then, receiving the packet from the boy, with 
reverent awe, he went up stairs to his chamber, 
closed and locked the door, and sat down in the 
arm-chair by the window. He held the letter 
some time in his hand, gazing intently on the 
superscription, which he could scarcely discern 
for the mist that dimmed his eyes. At length 
he kissed the writing and gently broke the seal 
which the fingers of the dead had fixed. The 
contents of the sheet were as follows:— 

RicnARD Steele : Now that I am dying, it wiU 
wrong no one to confess what has hitherto been 
kept a secret in my own bosom. You believed 
me false and fickle; you despised all women 
because of me, and I have suffered you to go 
on in ignorance, while all the time my heart 
has been slowly breaking for the want of your 
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love. When you left me to go out into the 
world in search of fortune, my love for you 
wronged my Creator t I was an idolater, and 
you, Richard, were my idol I But if my love 
was strong, my -pride was stronger, and when 
your letters, after growing less frequent, ceased 
altogether, I sought no explanation of your 
silence. Georgia Dale, my stepmother, was my 
counsellor, and because I listened to her my 
whole life has been shipwrecked 1 She it was 
who first whispered in my ear the story of your 
devotedness to a fair Southern heiress ; she it 
was who brought me the letter containing the 
tidings of your marriage. Oh, Richard I Rich¬ 
ard! who shall picture to you the days of 
agony which succeeded ? But for all my reg- 
nnnt pride, I should have lost my reason! 
Well, after that Charles Gray sought my favor; 
my stepmother approved of him, and I per¬ 
jured myself at God’s holy altar! Too late I 
learned the truth! It was all a vile plot of 
Georgia Dale’s ; I stood between yon and her; 
bnt for me, she hoped to win' your love! You 
know the result; her success was not a success, 
bnt a failure; you fled from the country, curs¬ 
ing me in your heart, and never guessing that 
the fair, smiling bride of Charles Gray cast out 
a thought after you. Seven years ago my hus¬ 
band died, and during these seven intervening 
years I have earned my own and my children’s 
bread by the labor of my hands. Once only in 
all that weary time have I looked on your face, 
and then you thought me hundreds of miles 
away; but my love was potent, and I jour¬ 
neyed, on foot and alone, a hundred leagues 
,to see you once more. You were walking in the 
garden, and the woman whom yon turned away 
when she asked for a draught of water was 
Yiolet Dale. I would not reveal myself to 
you; it is better as it is. And now God bless 
you, -Richard Steele! I have loved you long, 
and you only; and in the heaven whither I 
am going there is neither marrying nor giving 
in marriage; meet me there ! 

Yiolet Grat. 

He finished the manuscript, and, bowing his 
face upon the open sheet, the long pint sor¬ 
row of his heart burst forth in tears—tears such 
as only one like him can shed. The closed 
chamber was opened at last, the double granite 
doors were rolled back, and the angels of ten¬ 
der Memory flew in and took up their abode 
there. 

Violet Dale! Violet 1 the soft-eyed girl whom 
!he had loved with the freshness of his youth 
and the fervor of his manhood; Yiolet, who 


had made his whole life a failure! And yet she 
had been pure and innocent; before the tri¬ 
bunal of his judgment she was blameless. Yet 
she was dead—what mattered this long-deferred 
discovery ? it was now too late! Too late for 
her, but not too late for her children! They 
should be his, and he would be their father. 
And it was even so. Richard and Violet Gray 
went forth no more from Ireton Hall; hence¬ 
forth their home was with the early friend of 
their mother. 

Unbounded was the surprise in Milford when 
it was known that Mr. Steele had adopted two 
stranger children; but still greater was the 
astonishment when, on the following Sabbath, 
the rich man walked into churoh, leading the 
orphans, one on either side. The good work 
was begun, and it went on until Richard Steele’s 
whole nature was revolutionized. 

Years afterwards, while he lay on his death¬ 
bed, loving and grieving friends were around 
him, and at the very last he fancied he saw the 
face of his lost Violet hovering above the couch. 
And at his funeral there were few dry eyes, for 
the poor had learned to bless his bounty, and the 
sick and distressed offered up his name in their 
prayers; and all sorrowed alike, for they knew 
that the grave had closed over one whose hand 
was ever open to the calls of oharity. And 
therefore say not, 0 cold cynic, that because 
men are harsh and cold there is no oasis in the 
desert, for in every human heart, however 
strong, there is a fountain of sweet waters, and 
happy is he who breaks the flinty barriers and 
allows the living stream to gush forth. 
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[OBWIKAl.] 

THE SELF-CONVICTED MUREERER. 


MY WILLIAM 8. 

I had been practising medicine about six 
years in tlto beautiful village of Brandon, when 
I was one day called to the bedside of a Iriend, 
who had been severely attacked by an acute in¬ 
flammatory disease. IIo was a boarder and 
lodger at the house of a widow lady, a Mrs. 
Clement, who with her only son had lately come 
to live among us. 

In a few hours my patient was so far reliovcd 
as to make it practicable for me to leave him. I 
did so, but returned in the evening, and spent 
the night with him. lie slept a good deal, and 
my own rest was not very much broken. A 
little before two o’clock, while I was lying awake, 
waiting to hear the hour strike when I was to 
give my patient some medicine, I heard sorao 
one moving about very stealthily in the room 
above mo. Presently I heard the door of that 
room open, and then I heard some ono coming 
slowly and noiselessly down stairs, and going out 
at the back door as quietly ns possible. 

I did not feel any particular curiosity to sco 
who this nocturnal wanderer might be; but it 
was now time to administer the potion to my 
friend. I therefore sprang out of bed, and went 
to the matehsnfo to get tlio means of striking a 
light. In doing so I passed the window, and 
hearing a gato softly open, I looked out to seo 
who it was. 

The moon was shining brightly, ami I saw 
Richard Clement, the widow’s son, in the net of 
shutting tlio gate through which he had just 
passed. Ho did it very cautiously, and then, 
after taking a rapid survey of the house, ho 
walked quickly away towards the village. Mrs. 
Clement's bouse was about a quarter of a inilo 
from what was considered tlio beginning of tho 
main street of Brandon. 

What on earth could Dick mean to do at such 
an untimely hour? He was a very lively youth, 
and had even the reputation of being u a littlo 
wildbut I had never heard him accused of 
being actually dissipated. Not much was known 
about him, however, the period of his residence 
in Brandon having been so brief. I hoped most 
sincerely that he was not meditating any serious 
mischief, for ho was tho sole treasure of lus 
mother’s heurt, and should any evil befall him, 
it would add incalculably to tho weight of 
troubles already too heavy for her frail frame to 
bear unscathed. 

Let his object, however, bo what it might, it 
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was certainly no concern of mine; I thereforo 
ml ministered the medicine, and went to bed 
again, dismissing the matter from my thoughts 
as far as possible. I slept a while, hut very im¬ 
perfectly, and then, finding that my business 
with Morpheus was over, for that time, I roso 
and dressed myself. 

While I was thus engaged, a noise, borno in 
upon tfic still night air, attracted my attention. 
I looked out of the window, and again saw 
Richard Clement passing through the gato, com¬ 
ing in, this time. His hat was thrown back, and 
the moon’s rays descended full upon his face, 
which was pale and agitated. What lmd he 
been doing? Why was ho thus moved? A 
presentiment, or at least a dread of some terrible 
evil weighed heavily upon my spirits. Though 
in reality less than an hour, it seemed almost an 
age till daylight. 

As soon as I could, I left tho house, and 
walked rapidly homeward. Early as it was, I 
soon perceived that there was some unusual ex¬ 
citement among tho people. Many who on or¬ 
dinary occasions would have been snoring in 
their beds at this hour, were up and abroad, col¬ 
lected into little groups, or hurrying about as if 
in quest of information. Some were talking and 
gesticulating with great vehemence, while others 
were listening with every mark of intense in¬ 
terest. Approaching ono of these groups of 
earnest talkers, I inquired what it was that 
seemed to bo thus attracting tho attention of 
ever) body. 

“ Bless my soul, don’t you know?” cried old 
John West, tho tanner. 

"No, Mr. West,” said X, “if I had known I 
wouldn't have asked.” 

“ Well, then, you havo got something to hear 
that will make your ears tingle, I proiniso you.” 

“ Then make them tingle—tell mo at once.” 

“ It’s just about the last tiling that you .would 
over guess, if you were to spend a whole day a- 
trying.” 

“ Then why don’t you tell it ?” 

“0, it’s terrible — it’s terrible to think of! 
Shocking, shocking I” 

“ But what ? What is shocking?” 

“ Who would ever think of such a thing hap¬ 
pening in a quiet, peaccablo place, liko this ? I 
declare—” 

“Arc you determined that you wont toll me 
* what I want to know V* 

“ I’m going to tell you. I was just a-saying 
how very—" 

“ Good morning.” 

Rinding that I could get nothing out of that 
party hut intcijections nud exclamations, I 


turned my back upon them, and addressed my¬ 
self to Peter Wall, the carpenter, who was just 
coming up, and requested him to tell mo tho 
news. Peter opened his mouth to speak, but be¬ 
fore ho could uttor three words, John West, who 
had followed mo up, began to talk still louder 
and faster than the carpenter. Tho latter, how¬ 
ever, had no idea of being put down in that way, 
so he began to talk still louder and faster than 
West, till it was impossible to bear an intelligible 
word from either of them. When I left them 
(as I did at once) they wero in a fair way of 
getting into a fight about tho honor and glory of 
haranguing an individual who was beyond tho 
reach even of a speaking trumpet 

A few rods further down the street, I encoun¬ 
tered Billy Mulligan, tho shoemaker. Ho, too, 
was brimfull of tho nows, so full that, liko his 
neighbor, tho tanner, he boiled over in exclama¬ 
tions and comments, without giving me tho least 
idea of what they were nil about. 

“ Sec here, Billy,” Bnid I, “ I want to know 
what this is that seems to have addled every shal¬ 
low pate in Brandon. I havo been trying to 
find out for half an hour, or more, and I am no 
wiser now than when I began my inquiries. X 
wont listen to another word till you tell me.” 

“ Why, bless your heart, 1 didn’t suppose 
there was a single—” 

“ That's not wlmt I want to know, Billy. 
Tell me, in two words, what all this commotion 
means.” 

" Why, you must surely know—” 

“ That there are plenty of fools in Brandon ? 
Yes, but that’s no news, l’vo known that this 
many a year. Good morning, Billy.” 

“ Stop, stop 1 Here comes Mr. Spanner. It 
was at his house, so ho must know all about it.” 

Mr. Spanner was reputed to bo tho richest 
man in or about Brandon. IIo was tho presi¬ 
dent of tho bank, and of tho insurance company, 
and had once been in Congress. IIo ought 
surely to bo able to give a plain answer to a very 
simple question. I thereforo asked him tho sumo 
question which I had been fruitlessly propound¬ 
ing to others ever sinco I entered the village. 

“ Well, doctor, I con very soon give you as 
much information on tho subject as you will bo 
likely to receive from any ono. I^ast night, or 
rather this morning, between two and three 
o’clock, I was waked suddenly out of a sound 
Bleep, by a cry, coming, I thought, from tho 
chamber of my ward, Mary Lane. I listened at¬ 
tentively, for some time, but there was no repe¬ 
tition of tho cry. At length, however, I heard 
some ono moving outsido. Thereupon, I sprang 
out of bed, nud hastened to tho window. Just 
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as I reached it, I saw a man leaping over the 
paling of my front yard. He put his hand on 
tho top and sprang over, though tho yard gato 
was open/’ 

“And do you know who it was, Mr. 
Spanner ?” 

“Well, that is a question which I don’t care to 
answer till it becomes absolutely necessary, 
though I suppose there is no way to avoid it in 
tho end.” 

“ You do know who it was, then, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, I may as well tell you that, though I 
will mention no names for tho present. Tho 
moon was shining brightly, and I had a distinct 
view of the man’s features, though ho was run¬ 
ning rapidly. I watched him till ho was out of 
sight. I then put my head out of tho window, 
and looking along tho front of tho house, I saw a 
ladder standing against tho window of Mary’s 
chamber. I dressed myself hurriedly and hast¬ 
ened to her room. The door was not locked ; in 
fact the lock had hcen out of order for sonic time. 
I pushed it open, and saw tho poor girl lying on 
tho hed, weltering in her own blood. Sho had 
been stubbed to the heart, with a knife or dagger, 
and the bed was saturated with tho crimson tor¬ 
rent. She had apparently lain down and gone 
to sleep when hut partially undressed. Ono of 
tho windows — that against which tho ladder 
rested—was hoisted. Sho was still living when 
I reached tho room. 

“ * Great heaven !’ I exclaimed, ‘ who has dono 
this?’ 

“ She turned her eyes upward, amhfecbly but 
distinctly pronounced tho nnmo of tho man I 
had seen escaping from tho houso. I was about 
to ask another question, but beforo I could open 
my lips I saw that sho was dead.” 

For a minute or two I was silent. Astonish¬ 
ment and horror made mo dumb. At length I 
asked where tho ladder eamo from. 

“ It was my own bidder,” said Mr. Spanner, 
“ and had been brought from the barn. Some¬ 
thing had frightened away the murderer, appar¬ 
ently ; at ail events ho was in too great a hurry 
to removo tho ladder. That is all I know of tho 
nftalr.” » 

Mr. Spanner bowed and passed on. I moved 
away slowly in the opposito direction, hearing 
nothing of tho comments which wero mndo 
around mo, or rather hearing without under¬ 
standing them. I was horror-struck—stunned— 
sick. Poor Mary Lane had been a great pot and 
favorite of mine. She was a beautiful girl, a 
charming girl in every way, and that she had 
really met with such a violent and bloody end, 
in tho springtime of her youth and beauty, 


seemed too horriblo to bo believed. I could not 
realize it. 

And Richard Clement, tho poor widow’s only 
son, her joy, her pride, her all—could ho have 
committed such a deed? It must bo so. It 
was impossible to doubt it. And wlmt, great 
heaven, what was to bceomo of tho wretched, 
wretched mother ? 

Richard was known to bo ono of poor Mary’s 
suitors, and moro favored, it was thought, than 
any other. In fact, they had been “engaged.” 
There was no doubt about it. But Mary Lano 
was an heiress, and Richard Clement was poor. 
Iler guardian, Mr. Spanner, interfered, and tho 
affair was set asido, in some way. What dread 
secret lay beyond tho public gaze, what incentivo 
to blood, and guilt, and misery, no ono know; it 
might bo that no ono would ever know in this 
lower world. 

While I was slowly walking homeward, I met 
another group of Brandonites, who wero of 
courso discussing tho all-absorbing topic. They 
accosted mo, and some questions wero asked and 
answered. Suddenly one of them said: 

“ There comes Jack Scaver. He knows moro 
about this bloody business, if ho chose to tell it, 
than any man in Brandon, unless it is tho mur¬ 
derer Himself.” 

“Moro than Spanner?” 

“Well, I can’t say how much Spanner does 
know—” 

“Nor Seaver either, I take it.” 

“ Well, Seaver knows who killed Mary Lano, 
don't you, Seaver ?” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

“ Como, come, Jack, you’ll lmvo to speak out, 
and you may as well do it first as last Tho 
pcoplo will know who is tho murderer; and 
murder him too, may-bo.” 

“ But I don't know who tho murderer is, I tell 
you. I never said I did.” 

“ Pooh, pooh! you know what I mean. If I 
seo a man crawling out of a bed-room window 
at three o’clock in tho morning, and a bloody 
corpse is found in that same bed-room five min¬ 
utes afterwards, I am justilied in calling that man 
a murderer, oven without tho dying declaration 
of tho victim herself, which is sure to eomo out 
between this and sundown.” 

“ Did you seo a man getting out of tho win¬ 
dow, Seaver?” asked I. 

“ Yes, sir, I did; and I s’poso I’ll havo to tell 
who it was, though I’d rather tako tho worst 
whippin* any man over got than do it. I do 
wish I had never said nothin’ about it.” 

“ It’s too lato for such wishevS, now, Jack,” 
said the first speaker. “ Tell us all about it.” 
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$ caver cut off a tremendous wedge of to¬ 
bacco, and began to chew it. This seemed to 
fortify his resolution, aomowhat, and ho at length 
said: 

u Well, well, I know Mr. Spanner saw tho 
man, too, and ho would tell if I didn’t ; bo I’ll 
tell you all I know, and that's not much. I lmd 
been kep’ up at the mill very late—I don’t know 
how late it was, but it was a long ways arter 
midnight, anyhow. I was ahurryin’ homo, and 
just as I turned the corner, at Sol Smith’s storo, 
I happened to look over towards Mr. Spanner’s, 
and 1 saw a man acrnwlm' out of a second story 
window. Ho lmd a lather sot up agin it, and ho 
clmnb down the lather, very fast, but very easy 
like, as if ho was afeared somebody would hear 
him; and when ho got to the bottom, bo started 
off to run, and tuck the nearest way, ami jumped 
right over the palin’s, though the yard gate was 
fit and in’ open. I saw that he was u-comin* 
straight towards mo, so I stepped back behind 
the big willow treo, at the corner, and ho passed 
on, without secin’ mo, and in a minute or two lie 
was out of sight." 

** And who was lie]" 

The question was asked, eagerly, by five or 
six, in ono breath. 

u It was—” 

“ Well V* 

u It m\&—Dick Chmcnt V* 

livery’ man recoiled, as if he had received a 
blow. No ono but myself had any idea of what 
was coming, and they nil scorned stunned by the 
unexpected shock. Beforo any one spoke I left 
them, so that I do not know how they received 
the news. Beforo night, however, there was a 
great deal of feeling, a great deal of indignation 
among the people generally, in Brandon aud the 
neighborhood. 

Richard Clement was quite a popular young 
man, as far as ho was known ,* but in fact nobody 
knew much or cared much about him, as he had 
been in the place hut a short time. He was a 
very handsome youth, and was best liked, I 
thought, by the feminine moiety of the popula¬ 
tion. Beforo the close of that day, hbwover, his 
da mo was hardly heard without an cxccrution 
accompanying it. 

For the present, at least, I determined to say 
nothing of what I had seen at Mrs. Clement’s. 
1 was very loth to speak of the thing, unless as 
an imperative duty; and I could not see it in 
that light, when I reflected upon tho result, and 
saw that my testimony could only bo cumulative in 
its effect, oven if I could prove as much ns Scavcr 
could, instead of having nothing more within my 
ability than tho mere suggestion of an additional 


probability. And I had no doubt, too, that Mr, 
Spanner himself knew as much ns Seaver—per¬ 
haps more—and would tell all ho knew when tho 
enso came up for trial. 

Tho beautiful girl whoso life had been brought 
to so horrible and untimely an end, was the ward 
of Mr. Spanner, and had been an orphan from 
childhood. Sho was a step-daughter of ono of 
his deceased sisters, had no relations, and was 
both a beauty and an heiress j and though not 
yet quite nineteen years of ngo, she had already 
had many admirers among tho beaux of Bran¬ 
don. Tho most favored of these, it was believed, 
was Richard Clement, tho widow’s son. 

Richard was a very handsome young man, 
with very agreeable manners, and Mary had 
apparently been pleased with him from tho com¬ 
mencement of their acquaintance. But he w«g 
poor, and it was hardly to be supposed that tho 
guardian would bo as well pleased with him ns 
tho ward, Tho fact is, tho former opposed tho 
young man’s wishes very decidedly, mid it was 
reported that ho had succeeded in breaking oft’ 
an engagement between them after it had lasted 
but a few days. It was also said that Richard 
and Mary had last parted in bitter anger, and 
that tho young man had been heard to utter 
threats of vengeance, which were now remem¬ 
bered, most seriously to his disadvantage. 

After brenkfart I returned to Mrs. Clement’s, 
My services there were much needed, for I found 
tho unhappy woman in a worso condition than 
my sick friend. The officers of the law* had just 
left the house with Richard in their custody. My 
profession had already brought me into contact 
with many forms of grief, and many phases of 
suffering; but affliction like that of this poor 
mother I had never beheld, never even had any 
adequate conception of. For many hours I de¬ 
spaired of her lifo. Tho tcrriblo shock seemed 
to paralyze all her energies at once, A moral 
sirocco had swept over her, and had well-nigh 
dried up tho fountains of lifo in its passage. 
For ten or twelve hours, during which I only left 
her long enough to examine tho body of tho 
murdered girl, the balance of mortality hung 
poised so equally that it seemed ns if a feather’s 
weight would have depressed it in cither direction. 
I pitied her from my inmost soul, and watched 
over her with all tho caro aud skill of which 
I was capable, till it became evident that her 
destiny was still to live and suffer, at least for a 
time. 

It was faith in her son's innocenco, and tho 
hope of being useful to him, I verily bclvovo, 
which enabled tho stricken mother to recover in 
eomo degree from this terrible prostration. Sho 
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never doubted him for a single instant, and it 
grieved mo to tho heart that I was unable to ac¬ 
quiesce in her pnssionato assurances that it was 
not possible for Richard to ho a murderer. X 
could not seo how it was possible that lie could bo 
otherwise. 

!Io was examined immediately after his arrest. 
Tho feelings of the people wero now thoroughly 
aroused. Popular indignation ran high against 
tho prisoner, and there was nt ono time imminent 
danger of his being “ lynched.” Mr. Spanner 
and others, however, addressed tho crowd, and 
eventually succeeded in pacifying them, with tho 
assurance that even-handed justice should bo 
most rigidly administered, and tho poor girl’s 
death tio brought homo to tho guilty one, if tho 
utmost efforts of the authorities could do it. 

Mr. Spanner gave his testimony, in substance, 
as I have already recorded it, with the addition 
of tho important fact that tho person he saw leav¬ 
ing tho house, immediately after tho murder, 
was Richard Clement. Scaver also sworo posi¬ 
tively to tho statement ho had mado, and when 
ho left tho witness stand, there was probably not 
one of tho spectators of the trial who did not 
firmly believe that tho prisoner was guilty. 

Nor did Clement’s own account of the matter 
affect public, opinion to any extent. When first 
apprehended, ho positively denied that ho had 
been out of his mother's house at all that night. 
Hut when ho had heard tho testimony of Mr. 
Spanner and Jack Seaver, ho admitted the truth 
of wlnit, they said, and made the following 
statement: 

IIo and Mary Lane, ho said, had had a quar¬ 
rel, and lmd parted in anger; but they soon 
afterwards met and mado it up again. Believ¬ 
ing that Mr. Spanner would nover consent to 
their union, they resolved to olopo. This reso¬ 
lution was to Iiavo boon carried into effect tho 
previous night, and in fact the discovery had 
already been made that Richard had hired a 
horse and enrriugo for somo purpose. About 
Half past two o'clock, he said, ho went to Span¬ 
ner’s house, and, us had been previously arranged, 
ascended by a ladder to tho window of Mary's 
room, and had a conference with her about their 
subsequent course. It was settled that ho should 
return with tho horso and buggy a little beforo 
day-break. In tho meantime Mary was to lie 
down nml try to get a little sleep. Ho would 
call for her at tho proper tirao, tho window being 
left up, and the ladder where it was till bis ro- 
turn. Tho night, it may bo remarked, was a 
very warm one. 

K very thing having been prepared, in tho most 
quiet manner, Richard returned to Spanner's 


houso; but, to bis utter consternation nml disap¬ 
pointment, ho found that tho ladder bad been re¬ 
moved, and that tho whole houso was in commo¬ 
tion. Concluding that his scheme had been 
discovered, and that measures had doubtless 
been taken to frustrate it, ho went homo to his 
I mother's houso, and retired to bed, much vexed 
! and dissatisfied, but never so much as dreaming 
1 of tho awful event which had actually tnkeu 
■ placo, 

j At tho time of his arrest ho was so utterly bo- 
: wildcred, so overwhelmed with grief and aston- 
| iBhment, that ho hardly knew what ho was say- 
1 ing or doing, and not wishing to make known 
1 tho projected elopoincnt, ho at first denied hav¬ 
ing been out of tho hoviso during tho night. IIo 
had hardly uttered tho’words before ho repented 
having dono so, but it was too lato to uiend tho 
matter. 

This was tho substance of Richard Clement’s 
story. It was universally bolioved to have been 
mado up for the occasion—nobody bad any con¬ 
fidence in it. Tho facts of tho enso were too 
palpable and too stubborn for contradiction; 
and amidst tho bootings and execrations of tho 
multitude, tho young man was regularly com¬ 
mitted to prison, to await his trial nt tho next 
term of tho court, which was to sit in Brandon 
in tho fall. 

Of my own accord, I would hardly havo 
thought of visiting him in his confinement. I 
could not doubt bis criminality, and fur such a 
monster of depravity I could feci but little com¬ 
passion. Tho poor, heart-broken mother, how¬ 
ever, I did pity, from tho very bottom of my 
heart. Her wholo soul was wrapped up in him, 
and should ho suffer tho extreme penalty of tho 
law (as I verily believed ho would), I felt assured 
that she would not survive tho event a single 
hour. It was highly probable, indeed, that tho 
moment of tho rendition of tho verdict of guilty 
would bo her last. It was the iniportuunto 
prayer of this much-nfllictod woman that I 
should visit him. Sho believed tho result would 
bo that I would ho convinced of his innocence, 
nml that I*would in that ease try to do some¬ 
thing for him. 

”0, doctor,” sho would say, “save his mother 
on earth, and His God in heaven, the poor boy 
has not ono single friend I” 

It was truo enough. The whole county in 
fact was thirsting for his blood, and would prob¬ 
ably have it, should tlio jury fail to convict him. 
At last I consentcd to undertake what could not 
fail to bo a miserably disagreeable job. I went 
to tho jail, and lmd n long talk with the prisoner. 

I found him greatly altered by confinement, and 
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no doubt too by mental anguish; for Richard 
was one who would feel disgrace &ud remono 
both very keenly. The damning circumstances, 
and more than all, tho dying declaration of the 
murdered girl, made it impossible for mo to bo- 
lievo that ho was innocent; and if guilty, ho 
must bo a very monster of both crime and hy¬ 
pocrisy. But, in spite of it all, 1 could not help 
feeling interested in tho fellow, and wishing that, 
for his mother’s snko, he might in somo way 
escape the dread consequences of such a crime. 

As soon as I returned to ray oflieo, I wrote to 
Tom Walker, who was by long odds tho first 
criminal lawyer in tho State, and engaged him 
to defend Hichard Clement, giving him carle 
blanche as to monoy matters—a license which I 
am glad to say ho was far from abusing. Ho 
came to Brandon, spent soveral days in a thor¬ 
ough investigation of the affair, and then frankly 
confessed to mo that ho had little or no hope of 
saving his client. After that I had not ft shadow 
of a doubt about tho result. When Tom Walker 
despaired of a case, it must be desperate indeed. 
Wo resolved, however, to make a hard, fight of 
it, to keep a sharp lookout for nny technical 
blunder the commonwealth might chance to 
make, and above all, to change tho venue, if pos¬ 
sible, and secure a trial in somo part of tlio State 
where the caso had not been prejudged by public 
opinion. 

Time wore on, and the fall term of our court 
commenced. Clement’s trial would como on in 
a few days, and bis prospects remained ns gloomy 
as ever. On the second day of tho term, I was 
called to see Mr. Spanner’s aunt, an old lady who 
had oflieiuted ns housekeoper, sinco tho death of 
his wife, ten or twelve years before. The case 
was a severo ono, and I remained in tho house 
all night, though it was not necessary to sit up. 
I wanted to bo near my patient, however, and on 
that account I chose to sleep in tho room where 
the murder had been committed, to the great 
astonishment of Mr. Spanner's household, 
among whom there was already current a story 
about a ghost haunting the chamber at midnight. 

Hastily dotting my clothes, I throw myself 
upon tho bed where poor Mary drew her last 
breath. I was very tired, and it was not long 
before I was in a tolerably sound sleep. Still, 
however, I could not help thinking of tlio terrible 
tragedy which had there been enacted, and my 
dreams were to somo extent influenced by tho 
thought, though there was nothing distinct and 
vivid, nothing that I could remember after I 
awoke. 

Hot long after midnight, I was suddenly 
roused, by something, I know not what; and I 


instantly becamo aware that there was somebody 
in tho room. Tho moon was shining, and I 
soon distinguished tho outlines of a white-robed 
figuro moving stealthily towards mo. When it 
eamo closo to tlio bed, I saw that ono of its 
hands was uplifted, and that thero was some¬ 
thing in it. It was not, however, till tlio dim 
figuro bent over mo, that I saw what this object 
was. It was a long, sharp-pointed, glittering 
knife; and at tho very instant that I discovered 
what it was, it descended upon tho bed, with all 
tho forco which tho uplifted arm could drive it. 

For tho moment, I thought it was all over with 
me. The knife seemed to be aimed straight at 
my heart, and it was too lato to make any effort 
to avoid it. Fortunately, however, I chanced to 
lie very near to tho wall, and tho knifo, which 
was directed towards tho centre of tho bed, 
missed me, by two or three inches, and plunged 
up to the hilt in tho bed-clothes. If I had not 
occupied this unusual position, I would unques¬ 
tionably have been killed. Tho blow was given 
with suflieicnt forco to have driven the keen- 
pointed weapon quite through my heart. 

Tho stub was twieo repeated, precisely in tho 
same spot. I neither moved nor spoke. In fact, 
thero was hardly time to do either, so rapidly 
were tho blows given; and tho suddenness of 
tho act, coming upon mo beforo I was fully 
awake, so filled me with astonishment, that I was, 
for a second or two, almost, if not altogether 
paralyzed. 

After tho last blow was given, the knife was 
slowly withdrawn, and tho dim, white sliapo 
slowly witiidrow from tho bed. At first I thought 
tho object of this nocturnal intruder was assas¬ 
sination, and perhaps robbery. But this stabbing 
so furiously at nothing but tho air and tho bed¬ 
ding, induced me to think that it must bo a 
maniac who had accidentally wandered into the 
house from tho asylum, somo three or four miles 
from Brandon. 

It was a man, a tall man, in his night gear, 
probably. That was all I could mnko out. Ho 
went away towards tho nearest window, and I 
soon afterwards saw him fumbling at tho cushion 
of an old casy-clmir, which stood there. I won* 
deredwhatho could be doing with it; but I 
soon saw that his purpose was to hide the knife. 
Presently I saw him, as I supposed, thrust it un¬ 
der tho cushion. 

After that, ho came back to the bed again, and 
stood before it, for a few minutes, in a contem¬ 
plative posture. This time I had a much better 
view of his face, and it was not long beforo I 
discovered, to my unutterable astonishment, that 
it was no other than Mr. Spanner himself. I 
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was upon tho point of addressing him, when I 
made the additional discovery that lie was fast 
asleep—a somnambulist — doubtless altogether 
unconscious of what ho was doing. In a few 
minutes ho left the room, and I heard him as¬ 
cending to tho garrot. llo remained there ten 
minutes, perhaps, and then I heard him como 
down and go to his own chamber, where ho prob¬ 
ably went to bed. 

As soon as I heard him retiro, I rose and struck 
a light. I then went to tho old easy chair, and 
looked under tho cushion, expecting to find tho 
knifo there. I was mistaken, however. Span¬ 
ner had not put it under tho cushion, but into it. 
I soon felt something bard inside of tho cover, 
and from a small hole therein I eventually ex¬ 
tracted a most murderous-looking bowie-knife, 
which Spanner had doubtless taken from tho 
cushion as unconsciously as ho had restored it. 
That this was tho weapon with which tho mur¬ 
der had been committed I could not doubt. It 
was neatly now, but tho bright glittering blade, 
in many places, was blotched with dark spots of 
dried blood. It had evidently been thrust into 
tho cushion, unwiped, just ns it came from tho 
heart of tho victim. 

And whoso was tho murderous hand that drew 
it forth ? Who had hidden it in tho cushion in 
tho first place ? Tho whole truth blazed upon 
my mind as vividly and no instantaneously ns a 
flash of lightning. Spanner himself was tho 
murderer, and ho had taken advantage of certain 
specious appearances to fasten tho guilt upon an 
innocent man, and thus divert till suspicion from 
himself. Tho motive of tho deed I could only 
vaguely guess at j hut that there was ono, a pow¬ 
erful ono, I felt fully assured. Time would 
develop it. 

In tho agitation and excitement immediately 
succeeding tho act, ho had probably thrust the 
knife into tho cushion, and afterwards forgotten 
all about it, till, like that of Lady Macbeth, his 
mind, in sleep, had reverted to tho crime and its 
attendant circumstances. Then ho had uncon¬ 
sciously repossessed himself of tho hidden weap¬ 
on, and automatically rehearsed tho bloody deed, 
on tho spot where it was performed. 

To prove all this, or any essential portion of 
it, and to satisfy others that poor Mary’s dying 
declaration had no existence except in the brain 
which had hatched tho murder, might bo a very 
difficult task; perhaps impossible. Spanner 
was tho most influential man in tho county, and 
few would bo willing to incur his enmity by in¬ 
stituting proceedings against him. But of those 
few, fortunately, Tom Walker was one. In 
his devotion to his client he feared neither man 


nor devil, and nothing would plcaso him better 
than to " take tho hull by tho horns, 0 even such 
a ono ns Spanner. 

That snmo morning, beforo breakfast, I saw 
him, and told him all that I lmd seen and all I 
had surmised. Ho was a man who seldom de¬ 
sponded, but in this case ho had como very eloso 
to tho borders of despair; his only hope being 
the forlorn ono of Mr. Mioawbcr, that “some- 
thing would turn up.” My story put altogether 
a new faco on tho matter. Ho went right to 
work, on this new scent, without even waiting for 
his breakfast, and cautioned mo at tho snmo time 
to mention what I had seen to no one. 

Tho trial cmno on. I saw Walker, for a min¬ 
ute or two, ns I entered tho court-hou6c. IIo was 
in excellent spirits. 

" You have given up tho idea of changing tho 
venuo?” said I, interrogatively. 

u Thero is no need for it," ho replied, rubbing 
his hands. 

“ Then you don’t think Spanner will hang his 
man, I suppose V* 

< *AI1 tho * simmers* in tho Now York Firo De¬ 
partment couldn’t do it.” 

Never, since Brandon was in existence, had such 
universal agitation been witnessed within its bor¬ 
ders. On tho second, which would probably bo 
tho last, day of tho trial, the popular excitement 
culminated, and it was almost impossible to find 
oven standing room within tho court house. 

Poor Mrs. Clement's lifo seemed to bo hang¬ 
ing by a single thread, and I could not forbear to 
whisper a word of comfort in her ear. I told her 
that something had “turned up,” and that 
Walker now hoped for ft verdict in her son's fa¬ 
vor. I further told her tlmt I now believed him 
to bo innocent; and that picco of information 
seemed to delight her still nioro than tho other. 
I feared afterwards that I might have gono too 
far; for Spanner’s influence was fearful odds 
against us. 

Tho ovidenco on tho part of tho prosecution 
was nearly identical with that brought forward 
at tho preliminary examination. Spanner of 
course was tho principal witness. lie was not 
well, ho said; and few doubted it, judging by bis 
looks. I had noticed for some time that ho look¬ 
ed palo and haggard; but tlmt guilt or fear had 
anything to do with it I nover dreamed. Ill as 
ho looked, however, ho gave his testimony in 
calm, unfaltering accents. 

After the examination of tho principal wit¬ 
nesses, thero were certainly not moro than three 
or four men in tho house who doubted the prison¬ 
er’s guilt; nnd if tho caso had been given to tho 
jury they would unquestionably have rendered a 
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verdict of guilty, without leaving the box. Nor 
did Dick's own story, ns told by his lawyer, nor 
oven the good character which he was proved to 
have previously maintained, materially diminish 
tho bitter hostility which was so universally prev¬ 
alent. Indignant faces scowled upon tho prison¬ 
er from every quarter, and allusions to tho gal¬ 
lows or something worse were repeatedly mndo 
in his hearing. Months of anguish, of mental 
torture of tho severest character, had done their 
work upon poor Dick. lie was but a wreck of 
his former self, I now knew how great and how 
unmerited his sufferings had been, and I could 
hardly look at him without a moist oyo and a 
swelling heart. 

About three o'clock in tho afternoon of tho 
second day of tho trial, Mr. Spanner was recall¬ 
ed by tho prosecution, to make some addition to 
his testimony. This step was opposed by Walker, 
with tho greatest apparent vehemence; but I 
knew very well that tho wily strategist was him¬ 
self tho real author of it, and that it was an im¬ 
portant part of his own system of operations. 
What tho point actually was I have now forgot¬ 
ten ; nor is it of any conscquenco to my readers. 
Tho evidence was gi\ f cn, and then Tom rose, 
very indignant indeed, and said that ns tho prose¬ 
cution seemed determined to disregard all rules 
and precedents, ho hoped that he should ho al¬ 
lowed, in common fairness, to exercise his right 
of cross-examination without any interruption 
based upon mere technical quibbling. 

With this exordium, ho proceeded to ask Span¬ 
ner a few questions as to the matter immediately 
under consideration, and then, with groat sever¬ 
ity of manner, said: 

" Mr. Spanner, I wish you to notice particu¬ 
larly tho fact that Robert Lawson and Brice Car¬ 
penter aro both in tho room, that their attention 
was specially called, a day or two ago, to certain 
matters in which you are jointly interested, and 
that I mean to examino them, ns witnesses in this 
ease, if 1 find it necessary to do so." 

Spanner started, changed color; and looked 
round anxiously at the men just named to him. 
His manner betokened extreme agitation, which 
he was vainly striving to suppress. 

" Now, sir," continued tho lawyer, fixing Span¬ 
ner with his keen gray eye, which seemed almost 
to boro him through, " I want you, on your sa¬ 
cred oath and honor, to say if it is not n fact that 
you have dissipated overy dollar of poor Mary 
Lane's fortune ?" 

The prosecuting attorney started up, and with 
great vehemence objected to the question, as ir¬ 
relevant and improper; loudly demanding to 
know wlmt it could lmvo to do with the case. 


" It has just this much to do with it," replied 
Tom; "it will forco this man to acknowledge, 
that whereas my client had no shadow of a mo¬ 
tive for committing this murder, there is another 
who had inducements of tho very strongest 
description." 

"Mr, Walker," cried tho other, all tremulous 
with excitement—■** do you dare, beforo this court, 
accuse a man like Mr. Spanner of the crime of 
murder ?" 

" Before this court, and high heaven's, I 
dark!" shouted Tom, in a voice of thunder. 

Tho effect of tilts declaration upon tho audience 
may bo imagined. For some minutes the crowd 
surged to and fro, swayed by an excitement 
which nothing could control. As soon ns or¬ 
der had in some mcasuro been re-estnblislicd, 
Walker, with some difficulty, obtained ]>ermis- 
fiion to ask such questions as he thought necessary. 

Lawson and Carpenter were associated with 
Spanner in tho management of Mary Lane’s 
property, during her minority, which, at tho 
period of her death, had very nearly been com¬ 
pleted. However, Spanner's relations to tho 
girl and her parents hod been such that sho was 
given up wholly to his care, and tho above-nam¬ 
ed gentlemen, having entiro confidence in his in¬ 
tegrity, never would havo thought of looking into 
tho affair until tho day of settlement finally ar¬ 
rived—a day which ho hoped to put off forever. 
But a bint from Tom Walker ltad aroused tho 
suspicions of Lawson and Carpenter, and bad 
brought about a rapid investigation, very quietly 
conducted, without Spanner's being aware of it, 
but nevertheless sufficiently thorough for tho ob¬ 
ject they all had in view. 

Spanner saw at once that his villany in this 
respect bad been detected, though ho could not 
imagine how. Bather than havo tho whole story 
told by others, therefore, ho admitted, to tho as¬ 
tonishment of tho spectators, that ho had, by 
gambling, speculating, etc., etc., frittered away tho 
whole of tho fino estate committed to his earo ; 
his own property having nlrendy travelled in tho 
samo direction. 

"You havo no right to ask such questions!" 
shouted tho public prosecutor, us Tom let fly bis 
damning interrogatories at tho sorely perplexed 
and plcnteously perspiring Spanner. 

"I have an indubitable right, sir, to defend 
my client from a false and unjust charge; and I 
mean to do it by showing that another commit¬ 
ted the deed of which ho is accused. Richard 
Clement loved Mary Lane as lie did his own 
soul; mul he would as soon have sunk both soul 
and body to perdition as have injured one hair of 
her beloved head. 
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“Hut how is it with Edward Spanner? I 
have already shown you, gentlemen of tho jury, 
that ho had the very strongest of motives for get¬ 
ting the poor girl out of tho way; for ho hoped 
thereby to conceal tho embezzlement, and fraud, 
and perjury, tho overlasting disgrace which hung, 
like tho sword of Damocles, suspended over his 
head by a single hair. And but for tho most ex¬ 
traordinary interposition of Providence, this das¬ 
tardly hope would have been crowned with full 
fruition-poor Dick Clement would have gono 
to tho gallows, and Spanner would hayo gono to 
Congress, as ho fully expected, blithe and jocund, 
as if a two-fold blessing instead of a double mur¬ 
der were resting on his soul.” 

" Can it bo possible," faltered Spanner, u can 
it bo possiblo, Mr. Walker, that you really 
suspect—” 

“ Suspect ? No, sir ; I don’t suspect, at all—I 
know you did it. And there’s tho bloody shirt 
you wore at tho time, and there's tho very knifo 
with which you stabbed her, and her heart's blood 
still crusted on the blade!” 

If tho murdered girl had risen, like Bnnquo’s 
ghost, before him, Spanner could not linvo been 
more deeply moved than ho was at tho sight of 
these gory relics. With terror and despair de¬ 
picted on every lineament, ho staggered back a 
moment, mado a*vain effort to recover himself, 
and finally fell to tho floor, in strong convulsions. 

Being near at hand, I went immediately to his 
assistance, and in a few minutes ho was so far 
recovered ns to bo able to converse. Ho was 
thoroughly prostrated, unnerved, and conquered, 
by this tcrriblo shock ; and after I had given in 
my testimony as to tho occurrences of tho night 
recently' passed beneath his roof, ho mado a vol¬ 
untary confession of his crimo to tho court and 
jury with its attendant circumstances. 

Finding that ruin and exposure wero staring 
him in tho fnco, ho had conceived, and by slow 
degrees familiarized himself with tho idea of put¬ 
ting poor Mary out of tho wav; and thus, becom¬ 
ing legally entitled to tho property ho had em¬ 
bezzled, ho could never bo forced to render any 
account of it to any one. 

Whilo ho was still hesitating as to tho ways 
and means of effecting his object, a tempting op¬ 
portunity presented itself. Ho saw Richard 
Clement climb in at tho window of Mary’s room, 
and contrived to overhear them plotting an elope¬ 
ment. Richard withdrew, lenving tho ladder at 
tho window, where it was to remain till his return. 
After his departure, Spanner saw a man como 
out from behind a tree, and walk away after him. 
This man had no doubt seen and recognized 
Clement, who passed dose behind the tree. 


Now was tho time to strike. IIo would kill 
the girl, and Richard would bo hung for tho mur¬ 
der. Ho stole to her room, found her sleeping, 
and stabbed her to tho hoart. 

In tho hurry and agitation of tho moment, ho 
thrust the bloody knifo into the old chair-cushion, 
and then forgot all about it. IIo believed that 
ho had bundled it up with his bloody shirt and 
other clothing, which ho had thrown into a hole 
in tho attic. Tho same night that ho had uncon¬ 
sciously rehearsed the awful deed, ho went to tho 
garret and took the clothes out of tho hole; and 
when Im came to replace them, ho did it so im¬ 
perfectly that they wero easily found by a ser¬ 
vant whom Walker had bribed to mako a search 
there. I had heard Spanner go up into tho attic, 
in his sleep-walking excursion, and suspected that 
something connected with tho murder had at¬ 
tracted him thither. Otherwise, no one would 
have been likely to search the garret closely ,* and 
tho clothes, in any case, would hardly have been 
discovered if they hnd remained undisturbed in the 
position in which they had originally been placed. 

By what legal process Richard Clement was 
set free I urn unnblo to say. I supposo a nolle 
prosequi must have been entered. At all events, 
tho case never went to tho jury, for tho peoplo 
rose en masse, liberated tho prisoner, and earned 
him bodily out of tho court-house. Three min¬ 
utes afterwards, I had him seated in my buggy, 
while I drove furiously down tho main street of 
Brandon, followed by tho frantic cheers of more 
than a thousand people. IIo was very still and 
very gravo. Poor fellow, ho was no doubt think¬ 
ing of Mary Lane. In a few minutes more ho 
was in his mother’s arms. 

Spanner was taken from tho court-house to tho 
jail, where ho soon afterwards died. Some con¬ 
tend that he had taken a slow poison—and so he 
hnd, but it was tho slow poison of n guilty con¬ 
science, which corroded bis vitals as effectually 
as if it lm<l been tho subtlest Aqua Tofana over 
manufactured. 
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THE SELF-CONVICTED 2TUEDEEEK. 


BT GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 

I dad been practising medicine about six 
years in the beautiful Tillage of Brandon, when 
I wafl one day called to the bedside of a friend, 
who had been severely attacked by an acute in- 

.“I"''*"*- ».baarJ«v. SoJ 

lodger at the house of a widow lady, a Mrs. 
Clement, who with her only son had lately come 
to live among us. 

In a few hours my patient was so far relieved 
as to make it practicable for me to leave him. I 
did so, but returned in the evening, and spent 
the night with him. He slept a good deal, and 
my own rest was not very much broken. A 
little before two o'clock, while I was lying awake, 
waiting to *hear the hour striko when I was to 
give my patient some medicine, I heard some 
one moving about very stealthily in the room 
above me. Presently I heard the door of that 
room open, and then I heard some one coming 
slowly and noiselessly down stairs, and going out 
at the back door as quietly as possible. 

I did not feel any particular cariosity to see 
who this nocturnal wanderer might bo; but it 
was now time to administer tho potion to my 
friend. I therefore Bprang out of bed, and went 
to the matchsafe to get the means of striking a • 
light. In doing so I passed the window, and 
hearing a gate softly open, I looked out to see 
who it was. 

The moon was shining brightly, and I saw 
Richard Clement, the widow's son, in the act of 
shutting the gate through which he had just 
passed. He did it very. cautiously, and then, 
after taking a rapid survey of the house, he 
walked quickly away towards the village. Mrs. 
Clement’s house was about a quarter of a mile 
from what was considered the beginning of the 
main street of Brandon. 

What on earth could Dick mean to do at snelx 
an untimely hour 1 He was a very lively youth, 
and had even the reputation of being “ a little 
wild;” but I had never heard him accused of 
being actually dissipated. Not much was known 
about him, however, the period of his residence 
in Brandon having been so brief. I hoped most 
sincerely that he was not meditating any serious 
mischief, for he was tho sole treasure of his 
mothers heart, and should any evil befall him, 
it would add incalculably to the weight of 
troubles already too heavy for her frail frame to 
bear unscathed. 

Let his object, however, be what it might, it 
was certainly no concern of mino ; I therefore 
administered the medicine, and went to bed 
again, dismissing the matter from my thoughts 
as far as possible. I slept a while, but very im¬ 
perfectly, and then, finding that my business 
with Morpheus was over, for that time, I rose 
and dressed myself. 

While I was thus engaged, a noise, borne in 
upon the still night air, attracted my attention. 

I looked out of the window, and ngain saw 
Richard Clement passing through the gate, com¬ 
ing in, this time. His hat was thrown back, and 
the moon’s rays descended full upon his face, 
which was pale and agitated. What had ho 
been doing! Why was he thus moved! A 
presentiment, or at least & dread of some terrihle 
evil weighed heavily upon my spirits. Though 
in reality less than an hour, it seemed almost an 
age till daylight. 

As soon as I could, I left the house, and 
walked rapidly homeward. Early as it was, I 
soon perceived that there was some unusual ex¬ 
citement among the people. Many who on or¬ 
dinary occasions wonld have been scoring in 


their beds at this hour, were up and abroad, col¬ 
lected into little groups, or hurrying about as if 
in quest of information. Some were talking and 
gesticulating with great vehemence, while others 
were listening with every mark of intense in¬ 
terest. Approaching one of these groups of 
earnest talkers, I inquired what it was that 
seemed to be thus attracting tho attention of 
everybody. 

“ Bless my soul, don’t you know!" cried old 
John West, tho tanner. 

“ No, Mr. West,” said I, " if I had known I 
wouldn’t have asked.” 

“ Well, then, you have got something to hear 
that will make your ears tingle, I promise you.” 

“ Then make them tingle—tell me at once.” 

" It’s just about the last thing that you would 
ever guess, if you were to spend a whole day a- 
trying” 

“ Then why don’t you tell it 1” 

”0, it’s terrible — it’s terrible to think of! 
Shocking, shocking 1” 

“ But ichat t What is shocking!” 

” Who would ever think of such a thing hap¬ 
pening in a quiet, peaceable place, like this! I 
declare—" 

“ Are you determined that you wont tell me 
what I want to know!” 

“ I’m going to tell you. I was just n-saying 
how very—” 

“ Good morning.” 

Finding that I could get nothing out of that 
party hut intcijcctions and exclamations, I 
turned my back upon them, and addressed my¬ 
self to Fetcr Wall, the carpenter, who was just 
coming up, and requested him to tell mo the 
news. Peter opened his mouth to speak, but be¬ 
fore he could utter three words, John West, who 
had followed me up, began to talk still louder 
and faster than tho carpenter. The latter, how¬ 
ever, had no idea of being put down in that way, 
so he began to talk still louder and faster than 
West, till it was impossible to hear an intelligible 
word from either of them. When I left them 
(as I did at once) they were in a fair way of 
getting into a fight about the honor and glory of 
haranguing an individual who was beyond the 
reach even of a speaking trumpet. 

A few rods farther down tho Btreet, I encoun¬ 
tered Billy Mulligan, the shoemaker. He, too, 
was brimfuU of the news, so full that, like his 
neighbor, the tanner, he boiled over in exclama¬ 
tions and comments, without giving mo the least 
idea of what thoy were all about. 

“Set»herft. Rillv.” sail! I. “I want to know 
what this is that seems to have addled every shal¬ 
low pate in Brandon. I have been trying to 
find out for half an hour, or more, and I am no 
wiser now than when I began my inquiries. I 
wont listen to another word till you tell me.” 

“Why, bless your heart, I didn’t suppose 
there was a single—” 

“ That’s not what I want to know, Billy. 
Tell me, in two words, what all this commotion 
mean 3.” 

vrtiy,yun must surely Know—’’ 

“That there arc plenty of fools in Brandon! 
Yes, but that’s no news. I've known that this 
many a year. Good morning, Billy.” 

“ Stop, stop! Here comes Mr. Spanner. It 
was at his house, so he must know all about it.” 

Mr. Spanner wag reputed to be the richest 
man in or about Brandon. Ho was tho presi¬ 
dent of the bank, and of the insurance company, 
and had once been in Congress. He ought 
surely to he able to give a plain answer to a very 
simple question. I therefore asked him the same 
question which I had been fruitlessly propound¬ 
ing to others ever since I entered the village. 

“ Well, doctor, I can veiw soon give you as 
much information on the subject as you will be 
likely to receive from any one. Last night, or 
rather this morning, between two and three 
o’clock, I was waked suddenly out of a sound 
sleep, by a cry, coming, I thought, from the 
chamber of my ward, Mary Lane. I listened at¬ 
tentively, for some time, but there was no repe¬ 
tition of the cry. At length, however, I heard 
some one moving outside. Thereupon, I sprang 
out of bed, and hastened to the window. Just 
as I reached it, I saw a man leaping over the 
paling of my front yard. He put his hand on 
the top and sprang over, though the yard gate 
was open,” 

“And do you know who it was, Mr. 
Spanner!” 

“Well, that is a question which I don’t care to 
answer till it becomes absolutely necessary, 
though I suppose there is no way to avoid it in 
tho end.” 

“ You do know who it was, then, I suppose!” 

“ Yes, I may as well tell you that, though I 
will mention no names for the present. The 
moon was shining brightly, and I had a distinct 
view of the man’s features, though he was run¬ 
ning rapidly. I watched him till he was out of 
sight. I then put my head out of the window, 
and looking along the front of the house, I saw a 
ladder standing against the window of Mary’s 
chamber. I dressed myself hurriedly and hast¬ 
ened to her room. The door was not locked; in 
fact the lock had been out of order for some time. 
I pushed it open, and saw the poor girl lying on 
the bed, weltering in her own blood. She had 
been stabbed to the heart, with a knife or dagger, 
and the bed wa3 saturated with the crimson tor¬ 
rent. She had apparently lain down and gone 
to sleep when but partially undressed. One of 
the windows — that against which the ladder 
rested—was hoisted. She was still living when 
I reached the room. 

“ ‘ Great heaven!’ I exclaimed,' who has done 
this!’ 1 

“ She turned her eyes upward, and feebly but i 
distinctly pronounced the name of the man I 
had seen escaping from the house. I was about 
to ask another question, but before I could open j 
my lips I saw that she was dead.” 

For a minute or two I was silent. Astonish¬ 
ment and horror made me dumb. At length I 
asked where the ladder came from. 

“ It was my own Udder,” said Mr. Spanner, 

“ and had been brought from the barn. Some¬ 
thing had frightened away the murderer, appar¬ 
ently ; at all events he was in too great a hurry 
to remove the I&dder. That is all I know of the 
affair.” 


Mr. Spanner bowed and passed on. I moved 
away slowly in the opposite direction, hearing 
nothing of the comments which were made 
around me, or rather hearing without under¬ 
standing them, I was horror-struck—stunned— 
aick. Poor Mary Lane had been a great pet and 
favorite of mine’ She was a beautiful girl, a 
charming girl in every way, and that she hud 
really met with such a violent and bloody end, 
in the springtime of her youth and beauty, 
seemed too horrible to he believed. I could not 
realize it. 

And Richard Clement, the poor widow’s only 
son, her joy, her pride, her all—could ho have 
committed 6uch a deed! It must he 60 . It 
was impossible to doubt it. And what, great 
heaven, what was to become of the wretched, 
wretched mother! 

Richard was known to be one of poor Mary’a 
suitors, and more favored, it was thought, than 
any other. In fact, they had been “ engaged.” 
There was no doubt about it. But Mary Lane 
was an heiress, and Richard Clement was poor. 
Her guardian, Mr. Spanner, interfered, and tho 
affair was get aside, in soma way. "What dread 
secret lay beyond the public gaze, what incentive 
to blood, and guilt, and misery, no one knew; it 
might bo that no one would ever know in this 
lower world. 

While I was slowly walking homeward, I met 
another group of Brandonitcs, who were of 
course discussing the all-absorbing topic. They 
accosted me, and some questions were asked and 
answered. Suddenly one of them said: 

“ There comes Jack Scavcr. He knows more 
about this bloody business, if ho chose to tell it, 
than any man in Brandon, unless it is the mur¬ 
derer himself.” 

“ More than Spanner!” 

“ Well, I can’t say how much Spanner does 
know—” 

“ Nor Seaver either, I take it.” 

“ Well, Seaver knows who killed Mary Lane, 
don’t you, Seaver ?” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

“ Come, come, Jack, you’ll have to speak out, 
and you may as well do it first as last. The 
people will know who is the murderer i and 
murder him too, may-be." 

“ But I don't know who the murderer is, I tell 
you. I never said I did.” 

" Pooh, pooh! you know what I mean. If I 
see a man crawling out of a bed-room window 
at three o’clock in the morning, and a bloody 
comse is found in that same bed-room five mm* 

| ntes afterwards, i am justified in calling tnat man 
a murderer, even without the dying declaration 
of the victim herself, which is sure to come out 
i between this and sundown.” 

“Did you see a man getting out of tho win¬ 
dow, Seaver!” asked I. 

; “ Yes, sir, I did; and I s’pose I’ll have to tell 

who it was, though I’d rather take tho worst 
whippin’ any man ever got than do it. I do 
i wish I had never said nothin’ abont it.” 

11 3t’o too late for *uch wishes, now. Jack,” 
said the first speaker. “Tell us all about 
it.” 

Seaver cut off a tremendous wedge of to¬ 
bacco, and began to chew it. This seemed to 
fortify his resolution, somewhat, and he at length 
said: 

“ Well, well, I know Mr. Spanner saw the 
man, too,'and he would tell if I didn't; so I’ll 
tell you all I know, and that’s not much. I had 
been kep' up at the mill very late—I don’t know 
how late it was, hut it was a long ways arter 
midnight, anyhow. I wns a hurayin' home, and 
just as I turned the comer, at Sol Smith’s store, | 
I happened to look over towards Mr. Spanner’s, 
and I saw a man a-crawlin' out of a second story 
window. He had a lather sot up agin it, and he 
dumb down tho lather, very fast, but very easy 
like, as if he was afeared somebody would hear 
him; and when he got to the bottom, he started 
off to run, and tnck the nearest way, and jumped 
right over the pal in's, though the yard gate was 
stand iu’ open. I saw that he was a-com in’ 
straight towards me, so I stepped back behind 
the big willow tree, at the comer, and he passed 
on, without seein’ me, and in a minute or two he 
was out of sight.” 

“ And. who was he ?” 

The question was asked, eagerly, by five or 
six, in or.e breath, 

“ It was—” 

“Well!” 

“ It was— Dick Clement /” 

Every man recoiled, as if he had received a 
blow. No one but myself had anv idea of what 
was coming, ana mey ail scemea amnnea Dy tne 
unexpected shock. Before any one spoke I left 
them, so that I do not know how they received 
the news. Before night, however, there was a 
great deal of feeling, a great deal of indignation 
among the people generally, in Brandon and the 
neighborhood, 

Richard Clement was quite a popular young 
man, as far as he was known; but in fact nobody 
knew much or cared much about him, as he had 
been in the place but a short time. He was a 
very handsome youth, and was best liked, I 
thought, by the feminine moiety of the popula¬ 
tion. Before the close of that day, however, his 
name was hardly heard without an execration 
accompanying it. 

For the present, at least, I determined to Bay 
nothing of what I had seen at Mrs. Clement’s. 

I was very loth to speak of the thing, unless as 
an imperative duty; and I could not see it in 
that light, when I reflected upon the result, and 
saw that my testimony coaid only !>e cumulative in 
its effect, even if I could prove as much as SeaTer 
could, instead of having nothing more within my 
ability than the mere suggestion of an additional 
probability. And I had no doubt, too, that Mr. 
Spanner himself knew a* much as Searer—per¬ 
haps more—and would tell all he knew when the 
case came up for trial. 

The beautiful girl whose life had been brought 
to so horrible and untimely an end, was the ward 
of Mr. Spanner, and had been an orphan from 
childhood. She was a step-daughter of one of 
his deceased sisters, had no relation*, and wu 
both a beauty and an heiress ; and though not 
yet quite nineteen years of age, she had already 
had many admirers among the beaux of Bran¬ 


don. The most favored of these, it was believed, 
was Richard Clement, tho widow’s son. 

Richard was a very handsome young man, 
with very agreeable manners, and Mary had 
apparently been pleased with him from the com¬ 
mencement of their acquaintance. But he was 
poor, and it was hardly to be supposed that tho 
guardian would bo os well pleased with him as 
the ward. The fact ia, tho former opposed the 
young man’s wishes very decidedly, and it was 
reported that he had succeeded in breaking off 
an engagement between them after it had lasted 
hut a few days. It was also said ihat Richard 
and Mary had last parted in bitter anger, and 
that tho young man had been heard to utter 
threats of vengeance, which were now remem¬ 
bered, most seriously to his disadvantage. 

After breakfart I returned to Mrs. Clement's. 
My services there were much needed, for I found 
tho unhappy woman in a worse condition than 
my sick friend. The officers of the law had just 
left the house with Richard in their custody. My 
profession had already brought roe into contact 
with many forma of grief, and many phases of 
suffering; but aflliction like that of this poor 
mother I had never beheld, never even had any 
adequate conception of. For many hours I de¬ 
spaired of her life. The terrible shock Becraed 
to paralyzo all her energies at once. A moral 
sirocco had swept over her, and had well-nigh 
dried up the fountains of life in its passage. 
For ten or twelve hours, during which I only left 
her long enough to examine the body of the 
murdered girl, the balance of mortality hung 
poised so equally that it seemed as if a feather’s 
weight would have depressed it in either direction. 
I pitied her from my inmost soul, and watched 
over her with all tho care and skill of which 
I was capable, till it became evident that her 
destiny was still to live and suffer, at least for a 
time. 

It was faith In her son's innocence, and the 
hope of being useful to him, I verily believe, 
which enabled the stricken mother to recover in 
some degree from this terrible prostration. She 
never doubted him for a single instant, and it 
grieved me to tho heart that I was nnable to ac¬ 
quiesce in her passionate assurances that it was 
not possible for Richari to be a murderer. I 
could not see how it was possible that he could bo 
otherwise. 

He was examined immediately after his arrest. 
The feelings of the people were now thoroughly 
aroused. Popular indignation ran high against 
the prisoner, and there was at one time imminent 
danger ot ms being ” iynenea." uir. channel 
and others, however, addressed the crowd, and 
eventually succeeded in pacifying them, with the 
assurance that even-handed justice Bhould be 
most rigidly administered, and the poor girl's 
death be brought home to the guilty one, if the 
utmost efforts of the authorities could do it. 

Mr. Spanner gave his testimony, in substance, 
as I have already recorded it, with tho addition 
of the important fact tnat the person he snw leav¬ 
ing the house, immediately after the murder, 
was Richard Clement. Seaver also swore posi¬ 
tively to the statement ho had made, and when 
he left the witness stand, there was probably not 
one of the spectators of the trial who did not 
firmly believe that the prisoner was guilty. 

Nor did Clement’s own account of the matter 
affect public opinion to any extent. When first 
apprehended, he positively denied that he had 
been out of his mother’s honse at all that night. 
But when he had heard the testimony of Mr. 
Spanner and Jack Seaver, he admitted the truth 
of what they said, and made the following 
statement: 

He and Mary Lane, he said, had had a quar¬ 
rel, and had parted in anger; hut they soon 
afterwards met and made it up again. Believ¬ 
ing that Mr. Spanner would never consent to 
their union, they resolved to elope. This reso¬ 
lution was to have been carried into effect tho 
previous night, and in fact the discovery had 
already been made that Richard had hired a 
horse and carriage for some purpose. About 
half past two o’clock, he said, he went to Span¬ 
ner’s house, and, as had been previously arranged, 
ascended by a ladder to the window of Mary's 
room, and had a conference with her about tbeir 
s ubsequon t cou rse. It was s ettl ed that he eh oul d 
return with tho horse and buggy a little before 
day-break. In the meantime Mary was to lie 
down and try to get a little sleep. He would 
call for her at tho proper time, the window being 
left up, and the ladder where it wns till his re¬ 
turn. Tho night, it may be remarked, was a 
very warm one. 

Everything having been prepared, iu the most 
quiet manner, Richard returned to Spanner’s 
house; but, to his utter consternation and disap¬ 
pointment, he found that the ladder had l>een re¬ 
moved, and that the whole house was in commo¬ 
tion. Concluding that his scheme had been 
discovered, and that measures had doubtless 
been taken to frustrate it, he went home to his 
mother’s house, and retired to bed, much vexed 
and dissatisfied, but never so much ns dreaming 
of the awful event which had actually taken 
place. 

At the time of his arrest he was so utterly be¬ 
wildered, so overwhelmed with grief and aston¬ 
ishment, that he hardly knew what he was sav¬ 
ing or doing, and not wishing to make known 
the projected elopement, he at first denied hav¬ 
ing been out of the house during the night. He 
had hardly uttered the words before he repented 
haring done so, but it was too late to mend the 
matter. 

This was the substance of Richard Clement’s 
story. It was universally believed to have been 
made op for the occasion—nobody had any con¬ 
fidence in it. The facts of the case were too 
palpable and too stubborn for contradiction; 
and amidst the hooting* and execrations of the 
multitude, the young man was regularly com¬ 
mitted to prison, to await his trial at the next 
term of the court, which wu to sit in Brandon 
in the fall. 

Of my own accord, I would hardly have 
thought of visiting him in bis confinement. I 
could not donbt his criminality, and for such a 
monster of depravity 1 coaid Vcel but little com¬ 
passion. The poor, heart-broken mother, how. 
ever, I did pity, from the Tery bottom of my 


heart. Her whole soul was wrapped tip in him, 
and should he suffi-r the extreme {venalty of the 
law (ns I verily Mievcd he would), I felt assured 
that she would not survive the event a ringlo 
hour. It was highly provide, imlren), tfiai the 
moment of the rendition or the verdict of guilty 
would be her last. It Waa the importunate 
prayer of this much-artlivtixl woman ihaj I 
should visit him. She believed the result w odd 
bo that I would 1* convinced of bU innocence, 
and that I would in that case try to do »otm^ 
thing for him. 

“ O, doctor,” she would say, “ save his mother 
on earth, nnd his God in heaven, tho j\>or bov 
has not one single friend!” 

It was true enough. Tho whole county in 
fact was thirsting for his blood, nnd would prob¬ 
ably have it, should the jury fail to convict him. 
At hist I consented to undertake whnt could not 
fail to be a miserably disagreeable job. I went 
to tho jail, and had a long talk with the prisoner. 
I found him greatly altered by confinement, and 
no doubt too by mental unguidi; for Richard 
was one who would feel disgrace nnd re mono 
both very keenly. Thu dimming circumstances, 
and more than all, the dying declaration ol tho 
murdered girl, made it impossible for me to be- 
lieve that ho was innocent; nnd if guilty, ho 
must bo a very monster of both crime and hy¬ 
pocrisy. But, it) spite of it all, I could not help 
feeling interested in the fellow, and wishing that, 
for his mother’s sake, he might in some way 
escape tho dread consequences of such a crime. 

As soon as I returned to my office, 1 wrote to 
Tom Walker, who was by long odds the first 
criminal lawyer in the State, ami engaged hitu 
to defend Richard Clement, giving him curie 
bhtnchf. as to money matters—a license which I 
am glad to say he was far from abusing. He 
camo to Brandon, spent several days in a thor¬ 
ough investigation of the affair, and then frankly 
confessed to me that he had little or no hope of 
saving his client. After that 1 had not a shadow 
of a doubt about the result. When Tom Wulker 
despaired of a case, it must he desperate indeed. 
Wo resolved, however, to make n hard fight of 
it, to keep a sharp lookout for any technical 
blunder the commonwealth might chance to 
make, and above all, to change the ramie, if pos¬ 
sible, and secure a trial in some part of the State 
where the case had not been prejudged by public 
opinion. 

Time wore on, and the fall term of our court 
commenced. Clement’s trial would come on in 
a few days, and his prospects remained as gloomy 
as ever. On the second day of tho term, 1 was 
called to see Mr. Spanner’s aunt,an old lady who 
had officiated as housekeeper, since the death of 
his wife, ten or twelve years bifore. The case 
was a severe one, and I remained in the house 
all night, though it was not necessary to sit up. 

I wanted to be near my patient, however, and on 
that account I chose to sleep in tho room where 
the murder had been committed, to the great 
astonishment of Mr. Spanner's household, 
among whom there was already current» story 
about a ghost haunting the chamber at midnight. 

Hastily doffing iny clothes, 1 threw myself 
upon the bed where poor Mary drew her ln*i 
breath. I was very tired, and it was not long 
before I was in a tolerably sound sleep. Still, 
however, I could not help thinking o{ the terrible 
tragedy which had there been enacted, and my 
dreams were to somo extent influenced by the 
thought, though there was nothing distinct and 
vivid, nothing that I could rmemlier after I 
awoke. 

Not long after midnight, I was suddenly 
roused, by something, I knew not what; and I 
instantly became aware that there was somelnxly 
in the room. The moon was shining, and I 
soon distinguished the outlines of a white-robed 
figure moving stealthily towards me. When it 
came close to the bed, I saw that one of its 
hands was uplifted, nnd that there was some¬ 
thing in it. It was not, however, till the dim 
figure bent over me, that I saw what this object 
was. It was a long, sharp-pointed, glittering 
knife; and at the very inBtant that I discovered 
what it was, it descended upon the bed, with all 
the force which the uplifted arm could drive it. 

For the moment, I thought it was all over with 
me. The knife seemed to be aimed straight at 
ray heart, and it was too late to make any effort 
to avoid it. Fortunately, however, I chanced to 
lie very near to the wall, and the knife, which 
was directed towards the centre of the bed, 
missed me, by two or three inches, and plunged 
up to the hilt in the bed-clothes. If I had not 

tiouably have been killed. The Wow was given 
with sufficient force to have driven the keen- 
pointed weapon quite through my heart. 

The stab was twice repeated, precisely in the 
Bame spot. I neither moved nor spoke. In fact, 
there was hardly time to do either, so rapidly 
were tho blows given; and the suddentu** of 
the act, corning upon me before I was fully 
awake, so filled me with astonishment, that I was, 
for a second or two, almost, if not altogether 
paralyzed. 

After the last blow was given, the knife was 
slowly withdrawn, and the dim, white shape 
slowly withdrew from the bed. At first I thought 
the object of this nocturnal intruder was asnas- 
b ination, an d pc rh apsrobbery. Butthisaubbidg 
so furiously at nothing but the air and the lid¬ 
ding, induced me to thick that it roust be a 
maniac who had accidentally wandered into the 
house from the asylum, some throe or four milea 
from Brandon. 

It was a man, a tall man, in bis night gear, 
probably. That was all I could make out. He 
went away towards the nearest window, and I 
soon afterwards saw him fumbling ai the cushion 
of an old easy-chair, which stood there. I won¬ 
dered what he could be doing with it; but I 
soon saw that his purpose was to hide the knife. 
Presently I saw him, as I supposed, thrust it un¬ 
der the cushion. 

After that, he came back to the bed again, and 
stood before it, for a few minutes, in a contem¬ 
plative posture. This time I had a much letter 
view of his face, and it «u not long before I 
discovered, to my unutterable sstonithroctit, that 
it was no othet than Mr. Spanner himself. I 
was upon the point of addressing him, when I 
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nu»!e the additional discovery that he whs fust 
lusUep—a somnambulist — doubtless altogether 
unconscious of what ho was doing. In & few 
minutes he left the room, and I heard him as¬ 
cending to the garret. He remained there ten 
minutes, perhaps, and then I heard him come 
down and go to Ins own chamber, where he prob¬ 
ably went to bed. 

As soon as I heard him retire, I rose and struck 
a light. I then went to the old easy chair, and 
looked under the cushion, expecting to find the 
knife there. I was mistaken, however. Span¬ 
ner hud not put it under the cushion, but into it. 
I 600 n felt something hard inside of the cover, 
and from a small hole therein I eventually ex¬ 
tracted a most murderous-looking bowie-knife, 
which Spanner had doubtless taken from the 
cushion os unconsciously as ho hail restored it. 
That this was the weapon with which tho mur¬ 
der had been committed I could not doubt. It 
was nearly new, but the bright glittering blade, 
in many places, was blotched with durk spots of 
dried blood. It hud evidently been thrust into 
the cushion, unwiped, just aa it came from the 
heart of the victim. 

Ami whose was the murderous hand that drew 
it forth '! Who had hidden it in tho cushion in 
tho first place 't The whole truth blazed upon 
my mind as vividly and as instantaneously as a 
flash of lightning. Spanner himself was the 
murderer, und he bad taken advantage of certain 
specious appearances to fasten tho guilt upon on 
innocent man, and thus divert uli suspicion from 
himself. Tho motive of tho deed 1 could only 
vaguely guess at; but that there was one, a pow¬ 
erful ono, I twit fully assured. Time would 
develop it. 

In toe agitation and excitement immediately 
succeeding the act, he had probably thrust the 
knife into the cushion, and afterwards forgotten 
all about it, till, like that of Lady Macbeth, his 
mind, in sleep, had reverted to the crime and its 
attendant circumstances. Theu he had uncon¬ 
sciously repossessed himself of the hidden weap¬ 
on, und automatically rehearsed the bloody deed, 
on the spot where it wus performed. 

To prove all this, or any essential portion of 
*it, and to satisfy othets that poor Mary's dying 
declaration had no existence except in the brain 
which had hatched the murder, might be a very 
uimeuit iusk; ptrnaps impossible. Spanner 
Wits tho most influential man in the county, and 
few would be willing to incur his enmiry.by in¬ 
stituting proceedings against him. But of those 
few, fortunately, Tom Walker was one. In 
his devotion to his client he feared neither man 
nor devil, and nothing would please him better 
thau to “ take the bull hy the horns,” even such 
a ono as Spanner. 

That same morning, before breakfast, I saw 
him, and told him all that I had seen and all I 
hud surmised. He was a man who seldom de¬ 
sponded, but in this case he had come very close 
to the borders of despair; his only hope being 
the forlorn one of Jlr, Micawber, that “ some¬ 
thing would tarn up.” My story put altogether 
anew face on tho matter. He went right to 
work, on this new scent, without even waiting for 
his breakfast, and cautioned mo at the same time 
to mention what I had seen to no one. 

Tho trial came on. I saw Walker, for a min¬ 
ute or two, as I entered the court-house. He was 
in excellent spirits. 

“ You have given up the idea of changing the 
venue?” said I, interrogatively. 

“ There is no need for it,” ho replied, rubbing 
bis hands. 

“ Then you don’t think Spanner will hang his 
matt, I suppose 1” 

“All tho * spanners’ in the New York Fire De¬ 
partment Wouldn't do it.” 

Never, since Brandon was in existence, had snch 
universal agitation been witnessed within its bor¬ 
ders. On the second, which would probably be 
the last, day of tho trial, the popular excitement 
culminated, and it was almost impossible to find 
even standing room within the court house. 

l’oor Mrs. Clement’s life seemed to bo hang¬ 
ing by a single thread, and I could not forbear to 
whisper a word of comfort in her car. I told her 
that something had “turned up,” and that 
Walker now hoped for a verdict in her son’s fa¬ 
vor. I further told her that I now believed him 
to be innocent; and that piece of information 
seemed to delight her still more than tho other. 
1 feared afterwards that I might have gone too 
far; for Spanner’s influence was fearful odds 
against us. 

The evidence on tho part of tho prosecution 
was nearly identical with that brought forward 
at the preliminary examination. Spanner of 
course was tho principal witness. He was not 
well, ho said; and few doubted it, judging by his 
looks. I had noticed for some timo that he look¬ 
ed pale and haggard ; but that guilt or fear had 
anything to do with it I never dreamed. Ill as 
he looked, however, ho gave his testimony in 
calm, unfaltering accents. 

After the examination of the principal wit¬ 
nesses, there were certainly not more than three 
or four men in the house who doubted the prison¬ 
er's guilt; and if the case had been given to the 
jury they would unquestionably have rendered a 
verdict of guilty, without leaving the box. Nor 
did Dick’s own story, as told by his lawyer, nor 
even the good character which he was proved to 
have previously maintained, materially diminish 
the bitter hostility which was so universally prev¬ 
alent. Indignant faces scowled upon the prison¬ 
er from every quarter, and allusions to the gal¬ 
lows or something worse were repeatedly made 
in his hearing. Months of anguish, of mental 
torture of the severest character, had done their 
work upon poor Dick. He was but a wreck of 
his former self. I now knew how great and how 
unmerited his sufferings had been, and I could 
hardly look at him without a moist eye and a 
swelling heart. 

Al*out three o’clock in the afternoon of the 
sei’ond day of the trial, Mr. Spanner was recall¬ 
ed by the prosecution, to make some addition to 
his testimony. This step was opposed by Walker, 
with the greatest apparent vehemence; but I 
knew very well that the wily strategist was him¬ 
self the real author of it, and that it was an im¬ 
portant part of his own system of o;>cmtiuas. 
What the point actually was 1 have now forgot¬ 


ten ; nor is it of any consequence to my readers. 
The evidence was given, and then Tom rose, 
very indignant indeed, and said that as the prose¬ 
cution seemed determined to disregard all rules 
and precedents, he hoped that ho should be al¬ 
lowed, in common fairness, to exercise his right 
of cross-examination without any interruption 
based upon mere technical quibbling. 

With this exordium, he proceeded to ask Span¬ 
ner a few questions as to the matter immediately 
under consideration, and then, with great sever¬ 
ity of manner, said: 

“Mr. Spanner, I wish you to notice particu¬ 
larly the fact that Robert Lawson and Brice Car¬ 
penter are both in tho room, that their attention 
was specially called, a day or two ago, to certain 
matters in which you are jointly interested, and 
that I mean to examine them, as witnesses in this 
case, if I find it necessary to do so.” 

Spanner started, changed color; and looked 
round anxiously at the men just named to him. 
His manner betokened extreme agitation, which 
he was vainly striving to suppress. 

“ Now, sir,” continued the lawyer, fixing Span¬ 
ner with his keen gray eye, which seemed almost 
to bore him through, “ I want you, on your sa¬ 
cred oath and honor, to say if it is not a fact that 
you have dissipated every dollar of poor Mary 
Lnno’s fortune ?” 

The prosecuting attorney started up, and with 
great vehemence objected to the question, as ir¬ 
relevant and improper; loudtv demanding to 
know what it could possibly bavo to do with the 
case. 

“ It has just this much to do with it,” replied 
Tom; " it will force this man to acknowledge, 
that whereas ray client had no shadow of a mo¬ 
tive for committing this murder, there is another 
who had inducements of tho very strongest 
description.” 

“ Mr. Wulker,” cried the other, all tremulous 
with excitement—“ do you dare, before this court, 
accuse a man like Mr. Spanner of the crime of 
murder?” 

“ Before this court, and high heaven's, I 
dark !” shouted Tom, in a voice of thunder. 

Tho effect of this declaration upon tho audience 
may be imagined. For some minutes the crowd 
surged to and fro, swayed by an excitement 
which nothing could control. As 6oon aa or¬ 
der had in some measure been re-established. 
Walker, with some difficulty, obtained permis¬ 
sion to ask such questions as he thought necessary. 

Lawson and Carpenter were associated with 
Spanner in the management of Mary Lane's • 
property, during her minority, which, at the 
period of her death, had very nearly been com¬ 
pleted. However, Spanner’s relations to the 
girl and her parents had been such that she was 
given up wholly to his care, and the above-nam¬ 
ed gentlemen, having entire confidence in his in¬ 
tegrity, never would have thought of looking into 
the affair until tho day of settlement finally ar¬ 
rived—a day which ho hoped to put off forever. ! 
But a hint from Tom Walker had aroused tho 1 
suspicions of Lawson and Carpenter, and had I 
brought about a rapid investigation, very quietly i 
conducted, without Spanner’s being aware of it, 
bat nevertheless sufficiently thorough for tho ob¬ 
ject they all had in view. 

Spanner saw at once that his villany in this 
respect had been detected, though ho could not 
imagine how. Rather than have the whole story 
told by others, therefore, ho admitted, to the as¬ 
tonishment of tho spectators, that he had, by 
gambling, speculating, etc., etc,, frittered away tho 
whole of tho fine estate committed to his care ; 
his own property having already travelled in tho 
same direction. 

" You have no right to ask such questions!” 
shouted the public prosecutor, as Tom let fly his 
damning interrogatories at the sorely perplexed 
and plenteously perspiring Spanner. 

“I have an indubitable right, sir, to defend 
my client from a false and unjust charge; and I 
mean to do it by showing that another commit¬ 
ted tho deed of which he is accused. Richard 
Clement loved Mary Lane as he did his own 
soul; and ho would as soon have sunk both soul 
and body to perdition as have injured ono hair of 
her beloved head. 

“ But how is it with Edward Spanner ? I 
have already shown you, gentlemen of the jury, 
that ho had the very strongest of motives for get¬ 
ting tho poor girl out of the way; for he hoped 
thereby to conceal the embezzlement, and fraud, 
and perjury, the everlasting disgrace which hung, 
like the sword of Damocles, suspended over his 
head by a single hair. And but for the most ex¬ 
traordinary interposition of Providence, this das¬ 
tardly hope would have been crowned with full 
fruition—poor Dick Clement would have gone 
to the gallows, und Spanner would have gone to 
Congress, as ho fully expected, blithe and jocund, 
as if a two-fold blessing instead of a double mur¬ 
der were resting on his soul.” 

“ Can it be possible,” faltered Spanner, “ can 
it be possible, Mr. Walker, that you really 
suspect—” 

“ StujKct t No, sir; I don’t suspect, at all—I 
hioic you did it. And there’s the bloody shirt 
you wore at the time, and there’s the very knife 
with which you stabbed her, and her hurt's Uood , 

still mill.l/ AM >/.* f.frl/t. f” ! 

If the murdered girl had risen, like Banquo ’9 
ghost, before him, Spanner could not have been 
more deeply moved than he was at the sight of 
these gory relies With terror and despair de¬ 
picted on every lineament, he staggered back a 
moment, made a vain effort to recover himself, 
and finally fell to the floor, in strong convulsions. 

Being near at hand, I went immediately to his 
assistance, and in a few minutes he was so far 
recovered as to bo able to converse. He was 
thoroughly prostrated, unnerved, and conquered, 
by this terrible shock; and after I had given in 
my testimony as to the occurrences of the night 
recently passed beneath his roof, he made a vol¬ 
untary confession of his crime to the court and 
jury with its attendant circumstances. 

Finding that ruin and exposure were staring 
him in the face, he had conceived, and bv slow 
degrees familiarized himself with the idea of put¬ 
ting poor Mary out of the way; and thus, becom¬ 
ing legally entitled to the properly he had em¬ 
bezzled, be could never be forced to render anv 
account of it to any one. 


■While he was still hesitating as to tho ways 
and means of effecting his object, a tempting op¬ 
portunity presented itself. He saw Richurd 
Clement climb in at tho window of Mary's room, 
and contrived to overhear them plotting an elope¬ 
ment. Richard withdrew, leaving the ladder at 
the window, where it was to remain till his return. 
After his departure, Spanner saw a man come 
out from behind a tree, and walk away after him. 
This man had no doubt seen and recognized 
Clement, who passed close behind the tree. 

Now was tho time to strike. Ho would kill 
the girl, and Richard would be bung for the mur¬ 
der. He stole to her room, found her sleeping, 
nnd stabbed her to the heart. 

In the hurry and agitation of the moment, he 
thrust the bloody knife into the old chair-cushion, 
and then forgot all about it. He believed that 
he hnd handled it up with his bloody shirt and 
other clothing, which he hud thrown into a hole 
in the attic. The same night that ho had uncon¬ 
sciously rehearsed the awful deed, he went to the 
garret and took the clothes ont of tho hole; and 
when ho came to replace them, he did it so im¬ 
perfectly that they were easily found by a ser¬ 
vant whom Walker had bribed to make a search 
there. I had heard Spanner go up iuto tho attic, 
in his sleep-walking excursion, and suspected that 
something connected with the murder had at¬ 
tracted him thither. Otherwise, no one would 
have been likely to search the garret closely; and 
the clothes, in any case, would hardly have been 
discovered if they had remained undisturbed in the 
position in which they had originally been placed. 

By what legal process Richard Clement was 
set free I am unable to say. I suppose a nolle 
prosequi must have been entered. At all events, 
the case never went to the jury, for tho people 
rose en masse, liberated the prisoner, and carried 
him bodily out of the court-house. Three min¬ 
utes afterwards, I had him seated in my buggy, 
while I drove furiously down the main street of 
Brandon, followed by tho frantic cheers of more 
than a thousand people. Ho was very still and 
very grave. Poor fellow, ho was no doubt think¬ 
ing of Mary Lane. In a few minutes more ho 
was in his mother’s arms. 

Spanner was taken from tho court-house to the 
jail, where he soon afterwards died. Some con¬ 
tend that he had taken a slow poison—and so he 
had, but it was the slow poison of a guilty con¬ 
science, which corroded his vitals as effectually 
as if it had been tho subtlest Aqua Tvfana ever 
manufactured. 
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TWO YEARS APART. 

BY V1BUI.VJA P. TOWNSK.\l>. 

I. 

’** Christine, ayIII you go out on the lake this 
evening? It’s a splendid night for a sail.” 
j The young lady, thus interrogated, sat by 
>one of the front chamber windows of a large 
5 and handsome country residence. Her feel 
^rested on an ottoman, and she was surveying 
>the rosettes which mounted a pair of daintily 
^embroidered slippers, with a languid air and an 
>absent, half dissatisfied expression. 

I At her brother’s question she turned and 
>looked out of the window, and the summer 
^evening revealed its beauty and its glory to the 
Jeycs of Christine Jarvys. 

> The house was situated on an eminence which 
^commanded a view of the country for miles 
>around. The moon had just come over tie 
l distant mountains, and from her urn of gold 

> was poured out that crystal river of light, whose 
5 waves overflowed the landscape, and lent i 
>spiritual grace and beauty to every object which 
>they touched. About a mile ofl, beyond the 
^mendows, lay the lake—its silver scam of 
i waters flashing between the green shores, and 
^losing itself in a beud of the mountains. The 

> winds shook out sweet perfumes from the gar¬ 
den beneath; the thick stars over head were 
5 blurred by no faintest film of cloud; and so, in 
>its white flowing tunic of moonlight, the sum* 
>mcr evening uncovered its face, and stood up 
5before Christine Jarvys. 

J Her eyes, like harebells, did not brighten 
>much in loving recognition of its beauty, 
jThere was a shadow still on the young and 

> sweet- face, which she turned to her brother. 
“I don’t feel much like going out on the wa¬ 
ter this evening, Asa,” she said, and the 
listless tones suited the shadows in her face- 
!, ‘Who is to go besides you?” 
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“Oh, nobody except Frank Reynolds and 
Ben Grant to manage the boat. I say, sis, 
you’d better go along, instead of staying here 
and moping through the evening all alone.” 
And the young man threw his slight, graceful 
limbs into the chair opposite his sister. 

“I think that I shall be able to stand it 
somehow,” answered the young lady, with a 
resigned expression of tone and face which 
plainly indicated that she regarded martyrdom 
ns her peculiar destiny, and intended to meet 
her fate with becoming fortitude. 

Asa Jarvys leaned forward, rested one hand 
on his sister’s knee, and looked in her face. 

“What’s gone wrong now, Christie, that 
you’re down in the dumps like this? Come, 
don’t act so, but brighten up, and tell a fellow 
what's to pay.” 

Tims adjured, the young lady condescended 
to explain the causes which had produced her 
present gloomy views of human nature, and the 
world in general. 

“The truth is, Asa, you’re a man, and wont 
understand anything about it; but iny bonnet 
came home this afternoon, and it’s a perfect 
fright—a great bunch of poppies on the out¬ 
side, and purple mignonette scattered through 
the inside trimming—when purple is so unbe¬ 
coming; It always made me look hideous.” 

Asa Jarvys was a generous, good-natured 
young man—moreover, he loved his pretty sis¬ 
ter dearly—so he put on a deeply sympathetic 
voice and face, much ns a father would over a 
decapitated plaster of Paris dog, which his 
child might hold up to him. < 

“Well, it’s too bad about the bonnet, Chris-< 
tie, that’s a fact.” ( 

“But that isn’t all, Asa. My dressmaker.' 
has just sent me word that she forgot the blue J 
trimmings for my dove-colored Bilk when she •' 
went to the city, and so I shant have it ready to \ 
Tear to Judge Hamlin’s to-morrow evening.” < 
“The victim of a milliner and raantua-nmker! < 
On the whole, Christie, you arc on amiable girl, * 
but I don’t suppose that the most exemplary of.' 
your sex could stand such a conjunction of': 
trials and sufferings. A ruined bonnet and an < 
unfinished dress ! It’s too much. I stand ap-£ 
palled before such an abyss of miseries I” and c 
a loud, hearty laugh concluded, as was most v ^ 
fitting, the mock sympathy of Asa Jarvys’s '• 
speech. £ 

But to tell the truth, lie commenced it.with a^ 
benevolent intention of entering fully into his< 
sister’s feelings and disappointments. But liis^ 
sense of the ludicrous was keen, and his relish 
of a joke intense, and the latter carried the day, ^ 


Christine Jarvys drew back, with an unusual 
:display of dignity. “I see how it is, Asa; 
;you’re making fun of my troubles after all; I 
? don’t want any more of your pretended sympa¬ 
thy.” 

?„ “Well now, sis, it is too bad, really. I’m 
^ just as sorry for the little girl as 1 can be 
cleaning forward once more and seizing the 
-small wrists. But as though liis sister’s cup of 
v afflict ions was not yet filled to the brim, a jet 
: bracelet, exquisitely mounted with carved ivory, 
: snapped under the young mnn’s hand. Chris¬ 
tine gave a loud shriek, as the beautiful, fragile 
: toy fell to the floor, and scattered the carpet 
with snowy fragments of dainty workmanship. 
> This was too much. Christine Jarvys fell 

• back in her chair and burst into tears. 

' Her brother felt this was no time for joking. 

: and with real concern on his face lie put his 

• arm around his sister. 44 I’m *q sorry, Christie: 

: I wouldn’t have done it for all the world, truly. 

■ Come now, kiss me and mnke up, and you shall 

have another bracelet, handsomer than this.” 

“ I don’t want another,” sobbed the petted 
girl. 44 Uncle Rufus gave me that on my last 
1 birthday, and I wouldn’t have had it broken for 
all the world. I know what your sympathy is 
good for, and that you are laughing at me all 
the time.” 

44 Look up, and see if I am. Come, sis, don't 
pout any more. Forget all about your trou¬ 
bles, and go out and have a sail and a song 
with me: it’s high time we were off.” 

44 1 can’t go with you, Asa—don’t wait for 
me;” hugging the luxury of her grief. 

44 Well, then, good bye; when I come back, 
two hours later, I hope I shall find a better 
natured little sister,” said the young man, as 
lie rose up, a little annoyed that his attempts 
to appease the girl met with no better success. 
He kissed her forehead, for her cheeks were 
hidden in her hands, and then he went out. 

Christine Jarvys sat still in the moonlight, 
and listened for her brother’s steps. She heard 
them go swiftly down the long stone walk, and 
pause.at the front gate, while ho talked with 
the gardener. She took her hands from her 
eyes and looked out, and the silence and beauty 
of the night reproved her. The better part of 
her nature rose up, and showed her that she 
had been unjust and irritable. Despite all the 
faults of her education, she had fine instinct, 
and a generous, exuberant nature. She sprang 
up and ran down stairs, and out into the gar¬ 
den. Her brother had gone some distance down 
the road, but her voice reached out after, and 
found him. 
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“Asa! Asa!” < 

Ho turned back, at once half suspecting the J 
truth. < 

“Asa,” and she put her soft arms about his \ 
neck, “ I’m sorry I was so cross to you just' 
now, but I was so fretted, you know. ’Tisn’t" 

any matter about the bracelet; and I’ve come 1 
down here to kiss you good bye for two hours.” < 
“What! aren’t you going with us? llun* 

back and get your bonnet.” < 

“ I can’t, Asa, dear. Mrs. Melvyn sent me a < 
message that she would pass an hour with me' 
this evening, and I promised to be at home.! 
Cut I hope you’ll have a nice time.” 

She put up a pair of lips that were like the ! 
June roses iu the full blush of bloom on the 
veranda, and her brother bent down his hand¬ 
some head and kissed them warmly. 

“Goodbye, Christie. Be a good girl, and 
I shall he back in a couple of hours.” 

And so they parted at the garden gate; and 
the last chapter of Asa and Christine Jarvys’s 
life together was closed without sign or warn¬ 
ing. Its pages had been made up of the plea¬ 
sant years of their childhood and youth, and all 
the lines had been written in light and glad¬ 
ness. But in after years, those last words and 
that last kiss, were to the heart of Christine Jar- 
vys like golden blossoms, covering the tendrils 
of memory, which took their deep root in that 
last hour of her brother’s life. 

Asa and Christine Jarvys were orphans. 
They had, however, been adopted by their 
father’s brother and his wife. The gentleman 
was a wealthy banker in New York, and ns he 
had no children of his own, he and his wife had 
lavished their affection on their nephew and 

niece. 

No wealth had been spared—no luxury it 
could purchase forgotten in the training of the 
young orphan boy and girl. Their uncle and 
aunt made earthly idols of the children which 
had fallen to them, and they grew up with no 
faint idea of all the Borrow, and trial, and dis¬ 
cipline, which are the heritage of tho sons and 
daughters of men. The brother and sister were 
favorites with all who knew them. The boy, 
with his dark, thin, finely cut face and flashing 
eyes, in which spirit and mirth were forever at 
strife, was a perfect antithesis to Christine, 
whose face was the bequest of her mother. Look¬ 
ing on her, at rest, you would have thought of a 
lily, with its great snowy petals opened full to 
the sunlight. But the face of Christine Jarvys 
was not often at rest; it was full of quick 
change and response, which set bright carna¬ 
tions in the cheeks; and her eyes, like hare¬ 


bells, kept smiles, as her brother’s did laughter; 
and in light, and in shadow, fell over the soft 
oval profile the brown hair, whose rich tints 
were also tho gift of tho mother to the child 
who could not remember her. 

Asa had graduated with high honors at col- 
lege. Christine, two years his junior, was 
accomplished after her age and social stand¬ 
ard. But though her life of ease and luxury 
had weakened and warped her heart and soui 
still the good seed waited in tho warm soil for 
the early and latter rains, which should quicken 
them into life and blossoming. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jarvys resided in the city; hut 
ns they grew older, their annual visits to witter¬ 
ing places became irksome, and they at last 
purchased a handsome country house in a pic¬ 
turesque little town in tho interior of the 
state, and thither the family repaired every 
May. 

It was a beautiful spot, locked up in rare 
shrubberies, with gardens and groves; and as 
ithe master and mistress were extremely hos¬ 
pitable, their country homo was frequently 
crowded with company from the city; and so 
the brother and sister-sported and dreamed 
away the summer, in the midst of scenery that 
was a constant picture and poem to the head 
'that could receive it. 

i Mr. and Mrs. Jarvys had been suddenly smn- 
^moned from home on some business, nt the time 
»of which I write, and it chanced that the bro¬ 
ther and sister were left alone, as the guest3 

> they were expecting did not arrive until a week 
5 later. 

> Christine Jarvys went slowly up to the house 
>in the white moonlight. Tho shadow had gone 
>off from her face, and it had now its look like 
>the lily, with the sweetness and the dream 
Jupon it. 

> She quite forgot her spoiled bonnet, her un- 
)finished dress, her broken bracelet. She gath¬ 
ered ft few sprays of mignonette, and some 
i carnations—for flowers flanked either side of 
Jthe front walk—and then, after a long pause on 
jtlie front steps, in which she did true and loving 
^reverence to the night, she went into the parlor. 

> A gentleman rose up from the sofa, and informed 
Jher that he brought her a message from Mrs. 

> Melvyn. The lady had been surprised that 
l evening by the unexpected advent of her pa* 
fronts, and would not be able to fulfil her en¬ 
gagement with Miss Jarvys. 

* The bright eyes of the young heiress searched 
>the speaker’s face as ho delivered his message. 
£ It was a fine one, with a thin delicacyTof out- 
£ line, and a thoughful, earnest expression, which 
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made you feel at once you were in the presence 
of a mail of force and cultivation. 

The eyes bad a steady brightness, wholly 
unlike the flash and change of Asa’s ; nnd the 
lips had a smile not frequent nor mirthful, but 
full of grave sweetness, which matched the 
eyes. 

“Will you take a seat, sir?” said Christine, 
as the gentleman concluded his errand. 

“Thank you. I fear I shall detain you,” 
and the young man took ills lint, evidently 
supposing the invitation merely conventional. 

“Oh, no. I am quite alone, as my brother 
has gone out on the lake for an hour or two.” 

The gentleman looked in the girl’s face. It 
tuis a steady, searching gaze, yet by no means, 
intrusive. 

He was satisfied that her invitation was a 
sincere one. lie resumed his scat. 

“You are a friend of Mrs. Melvyn’s, I con¬ 
clude?” asked Christine. 

My older brother, who is dead, was a friend 
and classmate of her husband’s, I am, for the 
nest six months, the tutor of her two sons.” 

Somehow the better instincts of the flattered 
heiress, recognized the true manliness of her 
guest, in the brief, enndid answer. There was 
no question but the tutor was a gentleman, 
after the best, truest meaning of tlie word; a 
meaning that comprehends certain indigenous 
qualities of heart and soul, which no social 
grafting can confer. 

Christine smiled the bright, frank smile, 
which filled her face with light and sweetness. 
“Well, I nm a woman you know, and have my 
legacy of curiosity, but I will not exercise the 
prerogative of my sex, farther than to ask you 
one question more. Wliat is your name?” 

“Latimer Wintlirop. It 13 known neither in 
camps nor counsels, neither in the world of 
letters nor on Wall St.; it is famous nowhere; 
and in the wide world, its best merit is, I be¬ 
lieve, that it is precious to a very few hearts.” 

“\ou are a very strange man,” thought 
Christine Jarvys. Her guest smiled quietly to 
himself. “ Did he guess what I was thinking!” 
wondered Christine. 

After this, she could not tell bow they slipped 
off into an animated conversation on a thousand 
different matters. Christine was glad enough 
to find a man who led her out of herself, and 
whose speech had some nerve nnd force in it; 
*ho never availed himself of an opportunity to 
torn a pretty compliment to herself; but who 
stimulated her own thoughts, who was full of 
suggestion and appreciation of men, books, 
flud the world in general. 


At. last, in a pause of the conversation, they 
heard a sudden gasp, and cry of the wind out¬ 
side. 

“Dear me I what can it mean !” said Chris¬ 
tine, and she and her guest rose, and hurried 
to the window. 

It was a strange sight, the great clond, 
coming up from the east, and wrapping in its 
black garments the golden “stream of stars,” 
and the grace, and beauty of the night, 
vanished like the vision of a dream before it. 

“Oh, how dreadful!” exclaimed Christine, 
and site Bhuddcred, standing by the tutor of 
the young Mclvyns. 

“That depends upon the eyes with which we 
look at it,” said the young man, with his 
grave, sweet smile, nnd it was evident that to 
his eyes the cloud had no “ dreadful” voice or 
language. 

This thought came into Christine Jarvys’s 
mind, as she stood by the window. It was 
followed by another, which struck all the color 
from her cheeks. “Oh, what will become of 
Asa, if the wind should overtake him ?” 

“ Does be know how to manage the boat,” 
asked Mr. Winthrop, with a good deal of in¬ 
terest. 

“Notin a storm; but Ben Grant, who has 
charge of tlie boat, is an old sailor—still, I 
can’t help feeling alarmed.” 

“ I think there is no cause for solicitude, 
nnd then, there is no thought to calm our fears 
like the blessed one, that God is over us in all 
danger.” Christine’s eyes, like harebells, 
lifted to lier guest’s, grew full of a strange awe 
and wonder. Truly this man was unlike any 
she had ever met. 

Then the storm broke, with a wild cry. The 
great branches rocked and wrenched under it. 
It thundered back and forth, and fairly shook 
the foundations of the great house, where 
Christine sat with the young tutor, her heart 
tilled with a great fear for her brother. 

But the storm did not last long. Swift as 
the wind arose, it fell. The black wings of the 
cloud dropped slowly away; and there was a 
great calm. The stars looked out from a mist 
thinner than tlio film of bridal laces. 

“ It is time Asa was here!” exclaimed Chris¬ 
tine. 

At . thnt moment the front gate opened 
sharply. Swift steps pelted the stones, and a 
moment|later, a youth of about sixteen burst 
into tho-'parlor. His coarse, yellow hair, hung 
in draggled locks about his white face; his 
clothes were dripping, and he stammered out 
in an agony of fright and terror, ‘‘Theboat’s 
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gone down I The wind upset lier! Wont 
somebody go to tlieir help?’* 

If you had heard poor Christine’s shriek 
then ! Mr. Winthrop caught her, or she would 
have fallen; but there was no time to bo lost; 
lie laid the girl on the sofa; and lie did not 
know that his lips uttered the prayer which 
was in his heart, and tlmt Christine heard it, 
44 God have mercy upon you!” 

Then, the young man rushed out of the 
room; but his hostess sprang up, and swift as 
a deer met him at tho frontdoor; 44 Oh, you 
will save my brother!” she cried, with lips 
like those out of which never came word nor 
sound. 

“God be witness that I shall try!” and lie 
was gone, and the boy followed him. 

Mr. Winthrop was a fine swimmer; and 
though the lake was nearly a mile from the 
residence of Mr. Jarvys, he was only a few 
minutes in reaching the shore; for his feet 
seemed scarcely to touch the ground on his way. 

He paused once only, to ask the boy, who 
had followed but could not keep up with him, 
a few necessary questions. He ascertained 
that lie was the son of the fisherman, Benjamin 
Grant. His father had been suddenly sum¬ 
moned from home that evening, and the two 
young men had persuaded him to go out on the 
lake with tho sail-boat, which he was not ac¬ 
customed to managing alone. 

They would, however, have been safe enough, 
if it had not been for the sudden 44 squall of 
wind” which overtook them before they could 
reach tho shore, and in attempting to turn the 
boat around, she upset. 

The boy swam to shore, and hurried to Mr. 
Jarvys’s for help, as that gentleman’s house 
was nearest to the lake. Ho fancied both of 
the young men could keep their 44 heads above 
water” until assistance could be procured. 
And with a prayer that it might bo so, Latimer 
Winthrop rushed towards the shore at the point 
the boy indicated. 

The moon sailed out from the frayed edges 
of tho clouds, and looked down upon the 
fretted waters. In the distance the young 
man thought he discerned a head sinking and 
rising in the waters; ho plunged in, and was 
not long in reaching it; and with great diffi¬ 
culty conveyed the nearly drowned man to the 
shore. 

Benjamin Grant had just arrived there. The 
honest-hearted old man was full of alarm and 
grief at what had occurred. Ho looked eagerly 
in the white, unconscious face which Mr. 
Winthrop laid down on the sands. 


c waves. 
f of the dark waters. 


£ 44 It’s Mr. Raymond!” he said. 

And where was Christine's brother? The 
Jsmall sail-boat was drifting to and fro on the 
like great silver wings blossoming om 
The two men swum out to 
j it, after consigning Mr. Raymond to the cure 
<of Benjamin Grant’s son. 

$ By this time all traces of that wild clou-1 
v was wiped off from the face of the sky. The 
£ stars and the moon looked down bright and 
c.calm on the white faces of tho men. They 
£ searched for an hour in silence; nml then 
Jthey found him! They drew him up tender]? 
[-and laid him in the boat, and as they thought 
£of his sister at home, both tho young man and 
< tho old one felt that they would gladly lay 
jidown their own lives, if they could call the 
( breath back to that beautiful clay. 

S The moonlight fell sweetly on the young 
^ dead face, wh ch had in it no traces of pain or 
^struggle, and shone over tho sweet clustering 
<hair, which had so lately crowned the proud, 
c restless head. No wonder the strong men 
S wept us they laid it down tenderly in the boat. 
r 1 And Christine? 

s For two slow, slow hours, that seemed longer 
Chilian all the rest of her life, sho had watched 
Sand waited. The servants had all gone out, 
c with the exception of a chambermaid, vbo 
S tried to comfort her mistress, aB she sometime* 
Csank down into stolid despair, and then rose 
Sip and wrung her hands, and wandered 
s through the rooms, her wild, white face full of 
Cagony. 

At last her strained car caught the muffled 
cjsound of footsteps outside. They were bring* 
jdng their burden up tho walk. 44 Carry him 
c^iu by the side door, and I will go up and try 
>to break the truth to her,” said Mr. Winthrop, 
£in a low voice, to tho men. But at that mo- 
?mcnt, a slight figure plunged down the step* 
>and rushed towards the lifeless form. The 
flight of the moon fell brightly on the dead face. 
^Christine staggered back, 
jj 44 Is ho drowned?” she said, looking up in 
)so pitiful a way that the men could not speak, 
jbut she looked in each face, and read her 
>answer there; and then, Christine lay on the 
^ground as unconscious as her brother. 

> Latimer Winthrop lifted tho girl and carried 
Jhor into the house. He bathed her temples, 
’and assisted the frightened chambermaid to 
restore her to consciousness; yet ho dreaded 
’the time when she should open her eyes; and 
ilooking, on her as she lay in her fair, sweet 
[beauty before him, he said; stroking tlje bright 
hair, “Boor little crushed lily! I wish that 
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I could help you, for the first great storm has 
come down on your life, and how can you meet 
it—you for whom it always has been sunshine, 
and soft winds.*’ But the youth in Christine’s 
reins triumphed in a little while, and hIjc 
opened her eyes. 

The young man saw that she knew all. She 
was off from the lounge where she lay, in a 
moment, and when he would have held her 
back, she struck aside his arm, and rushing 
out of the room, seemed led by some instinct 
to the one where her brother lay. 

She knelt down by him,—with her shaking 
fingers she put away the clustering hair from 
the broad, white brow. 

“Look up at me; speak to me, "darling,” 
she moaned. “You said you’d come back to 
mein an hour or two, when you kissed me nt 
the garden gate. Your little sister can’t live 
without you, Asa, for she loved you better 
than her own life 1 1 can't live without you, 

darling brother! I must have you back again. 
1 mutt hear your voice calling sweetly after 
me 4 Christie! Christie!’ asitusedto. 1 can’t 
believe it’s silent forever ! Oh, Asa, my heart 
will break!—my heart will break ! Open your 
eyes and smile at me once more,” and she 
put down her warm cheek to the cold white 
one, and shuddered as the chili went through 
her. 

She looked up, and Mr. Winthrop was stand¬ 
ing by her side. “ Can’t you help me ?” she 
stiil, as a lost, frightened child that had 
sobbed itself into exhaustion, would have said 
it. 

“My child,” answered the young tutor, in a 
Toicehusky and broken, “it is God only who 
can help you now.” 

Ami Christine’s broken heart went out, for 
the first time, with a new call and yearn¬ 
ing after Him, whom in her happiness she had 
scarcely remembered, but who, she felt in the 
hour of her great sorrow, from which all hu¬ 
man aid shrank nppnllcd and unavailing, could 
done give her help or healing. 

“Goil have pity upon me!” she sobbed, and 
•hen the tears washed in great jets over her 
face, and Mr, Winthrop led her faint steps 
from the room. Poor Christine I 

All that night lie did not leave her; and oh, 
*hat sweet, and strong, and blessed words lie 
said to her,—words that fell in healing balsams 
on her spirits,—words of faith, and trust, and 
submission, and for ihc first time, Christine 
Jarvys's eyes were opened, and she saw some¬ 
thing of the Great Eternal Love whose sea had 
flowed all about her life, and from the lost 


.earthly love her heart went, ns so many have 
done, to the heavenly. 

> And when the first gray flakes of dawn were 
-seen in the cast, Christine Jnrvys fell asleep, 
strengthened nnd comforted. The next day a 
telegram brought back Air. and Mrs. Jnrvys 
to their broken household. There was no one 
.to behold the meeting of the uncle and aunt 
•with the nephew, who had been the prido and 
the joy of their hearts. 

( lie lay there, so life-like, with something of 
-the old smile coming back to his white lips; 
-.but—alas for thy beauty laid low in the inorn- 
'ing, Asa Jarvys! 

II. 

1 Two years have passed. It was once more the 
,time of the blossoming of roses, and Christine 
; Jarvys came out of the front door of her country 
Hiome, nnd looked once more upon the fair 
’landscape, in its shining-wrappers of moon¬ 
light. The bright seam of waters flushed in 
the distance; the road lay, like a soiled yellow 
fringe on the dark green edge of the meadows, 
and far-off, stood the great, silent hills, and 
the robe of the summer was woven thick and 
>beautiful upon them. 

| Christine came out from the shadows of the 
vines which covered the veranda, and leaned 

• against one of the pillars, and the moonlight 
fell full upon her face. 

Somehow, those two years had changed it, 
but the change was that which comes not of 
years, but of charnctcr. Something more 
thoughtful, more spiritual, bad come to the 
sweet face. The memory of that night came 
back to Christine Jarvys as she ga?.ed. “ It was 
just such an evening as this, and right in that 
white belt of moonlight by the gate you kissed 
me for the last time—oh, Asa!” she murmured. 

• “ Miss Christine!” The girl started, for the 
speaker had entered the grounds by the side 
gate, and come round to the front steps so 
lightly, that she had not heard him. Her 
face flushed into glad surprise, as she gave 
the speaker her hand, with the cordiality of a 
long friendship. 

| “ 1 am glad to see you back once more, Air. 

Winthrop.” 

“ Thank you. The three months since I left 
have seemed a long time to me, though they’ve 
been filled to the brim with hard study. I’ve 
finished my profession, and run up to get your 
and the Melvyns congratulations ?” 

“You would have had mine without tlio 
asking.” 
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“That is more than I expected. It is a > You know what value they place on ivliat I 
night wonderful for beauty, Alias Christine. 11 ^ cannot give you—wealth and position.” 

“Wonderful for beauty!” But there was > The eyes, like harebells, of Christine Jarvjs, 
something in the lady’s sweet voice which made answer with her lips— 
made oue think of the tolling of bells. Latimer g “ They will value my heart more than these, 
Winthrop glanced swiftly in her face, and he*when I tell them it is yours, Latimer.” 
knew what night her memory clasped with > And so tlm sorrow and tlio joy of the two 
this one. > June evenings were blended together in the 

“I don’t know what I should have done * heart of Christine Jnrvys, and ever aft erwanh 
without you then,” said the young girl, drawing > they lent a tender sacredncss and significance 
a little nearer to the gentleman, us the old ; each to the other, 
memories surged over her. 5 

“ It was not I, Miss Christine, it was God 
that helped you.” 

“ I never could have borne it otherwise. 1 
wonder if I needed that terrible lesson—if 
without it my life would always have gone on 
in the old channels of frivolity, and self-seeking, 
with no real aim, or purpose, or hope!” 

Looking on the girl as she spoke, a grave, 
sweet smile went over tho face of Latimer 
Winthrop, but something flickered along the 
smile, and up into his eyes, which Christine 
did not sec. Ho drew nearer—ho took her 
small hand in his own— 

“ Christine,” and the speaker’s voice lind 
lost a little of its steady poise—“I must speak 
what I have to say iu few words. That sweet 
ideal of womanhood which my heart has so 
long lingered after has been revealed to me. 1 
do not believe that I should ever have found it 
if it had not been for that night two years 
ago. 

“ Christine, you are rich, and I am poor. I 
have nothingao offer you but a love that lias 
twined itself so closely around the roots of my 
life, that it seems as though it would be death| 
to tear it away. * 

“Yet, it would not be, because I trust in, 

God, and lie will give me strength to receive 
your answer, whatever it may be. < 

“The Melvyns have told you all about mei 
that there Is to tell. A young lawyer, strug¬ 
gling up in life, can have lit lie to offer n : 
woman in your position, particularly when 
liis dearest friends have all gone to sleep before; 
him, and he has nothing but his own bravo; 
heart, and his faith in God, to help him.: 

Christine, you know the rest. If your answer: 
must be ‘No,’ do not let it come from your- 
lips, only take tho hand wjiioh I hold here, l 
away.” J 

The little trembling hand lay still in his; 
own, and Latimer Winthrop had his answer.; 

Half an hour later, walking up and down the 
path swathed in moonlight, he said to her-— 

“But, your uncle and aunt, Christine!' 
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T HE State of Michigan is separated from Can¬ 
ada West, for the distance of about forty 
miles, by the peerless river St. Clair. It comes 
from the great northern reservoirs, making a 
channel of nearly a mile in width between low, 
flat shone, spreading at last into a Lake, sur¬ 
rounded with broad, marshy borders, in which at 
the proper season innumerable wild fowl disport 
This Lake receives the name of the majestic 
stream, but does not transfer it to the strait be¬ 
low, which serves to communicate the waters of 
the St. Clair to Lake Erie. 

The delicate sense and subtile penetration of 
poets, from time immemorial, have discovered 
genii in fountains, lakes, and streams. The se¬ 
ductive fascinations of these spirits have been 
variously and ingeniously described. The divin¬ 
ity of the St. Clair rises high in dignity above 
the tricksy spells and fantastic enchantments 
which make the romantic glory of inferior spirits, 
and claims our homage with most imperial maj¬ 
esty. Independent of the ordinary conditions 
of running water, without flood-tide or ebb, un¬ 
influenced by the vicissitudes of the seasons, its 
cool, strong currents set to the southward, ca¬ 
ressed by refreshing breezes and ever beneficent 


to the interests of an extensive commercial ex¬ 
change. The stately beauty of the immutable 
St. Clair compels our reverence as well as admi¬ 
ration; it continually suggests to us something 
of infinitude, and affords us more than a vague 
prescience of the renown which it bears in its 
destiny, of the Niagara which it remotely sup¬ 
plies. A sea may intervene, but we can not foil 
to recognize the placid, majestic mother of the 
wonder of a continent • 

All along its shores, at such frequent intervals 
that the passing vessel is rarely out of sight of 
one or more, rise tall, black-mouthed chimneys, 
which denote the situations of steam saw-mills, 
the indispensable accessories to the large lumber 
trade of the region. Hugging the bases of these 
chimneys lie compactly broad roofs and huge 
stacks of bright, newly-cut boards and beams, 
while farther off are clustered the low, half¬ 
pretty, half-neglected houses of crude villages. 
In one of these settlements, which, for the sake 
of desirable illusion, shall be designated Clare¬ 
mont, upon its ragged, principal street that ran 
along not for from the water's brink, from which 
it was separated only by a large timber-yard and 
the construction of rude wharves, stood a small, 
unpromising dwelling, that for appearance and 
convenience existed in recognition of the hum¬ 
blest necessities of humanity. The house, cov¬ 
ered with rough boards that were turned to a not 
unpleasing gray by the exposures of several sea¬ 
sons, was placed in the front of a small inclosure 
which bore not the slightest trace of care and 
cultivation. The two old forest-trees that leaned 
against each other for support, were disfigured 
by decayed and mutilated branches, and the 
ground was tufted over with a rank growth of 
may-weed, among which great thistles rose into 
luxuriant being. 

The returning Spring sun had shone down with 
pitiless heat on the roof all day, bringing out the 
old woody odor from the plank-walk which 
branched half-demolished from the street to the 
door, distilling also a spicy aroma from the may¬ 
weed, a fragrance that would n«t have been al¬ 
together unpleasant if associated with culture 
and thrift 

A pale, but pretty woman attired in decent 
mourning garments, had been busy ever since 
sunrise in arranging the furniture and decorations 
of the three rooms that constituted the entire 
dwelling. She was evidently but a recent tenant, 
who had brought with her customs sujx*rior to 
her present residence. The miserable house had 
miraculously improved under her superintend¬ 
ence. Plenty of fresh pai-er, a little paint, and a 
great deal of scouring by a stout Itutch woman, 
had made the basis of home-like attractions; and 
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vko Mr*. Hamssond had pat down her clean 
oarpets, dreaaad the white, tidy beds, hung the 
curtains, and arranged the furniture, hooka, pic- 
tone, and various taatefnl ornament*, the effect 
waa decidedly pretty. If Mm. Hammond did 
not look happy, aha waa intonated and a little 
hopofiL It waa plainly to he aeen that neatnem 
and good order afforded a partial oonaolation in a 
period of adversity. 

Mm Hammond smiled aa only a proud mother 
can, whan a handaome lad of fourteen entered 
the hunily room, and haring carried a pail of 
freak water into the closet, pnaently came to hi* 
•eat at the supper-table. The two congratulated 
each other upon the successful completion of the 
day’s labor, meantime eating hard bieeoite and 
ssUk with gnat relish. 

M I waa foolish, Ben, to dread coming to this 
little honae,” said Mm Hammond, trying to look 
very cbeerfaL "It eeemed to me better to die, 
and, indeed, if it had not been for your stout, 
courageous heart, despair would hare killed me 
aa I croaeed the threshold.” 

“You did not haws my unlimited faith in your- 
•elf, ssarnma, dearest You wen thinking of the 
establishment of onr neighbon round the corner, 
the confus i ons of the 8ohwabhausers, and never 
considsnd that p domeetic chaos was an impossi¬ 
bility with yon. I knew if we lived in a wig¬ 
wam you would contrive to adorn our situation 
with a little poetical attractiveness.” 

"Thanks, Ben, for your obliging philosophy." 

"At yonr service, mamma,” returned the boy 
gayly. “To-aight you shall sse my plan for the 
garden. When I have banished the geese and 
laid down a fcw hoards, you shall come out to 
apportion our grounds to vegetables and flowers.” 

Mm Hamsaoud was tired, and aa she thought 
of the dreary yard the team dimmed her answer¬ 
ing smile. 

" It will be done in good time, mamma. There’s 
an arm for you, thanks to the old gymnasium. 
*T in lucky now that I would not be beat there.” 

Ben’s thoughts wandered into his brief past a 
moment, bat presently they rested with his eye 
upon his silver spoon and the china dish be¬ 
neath it 

"May the burglars and accident spare these 
and like treasure*! Great minds have weaknesses 
in common, and neither Bonaparte at St Helena, 
nor Ben Hammond in Claremont, like to be badly 
served. Mamssa, dearest, do you not believe I 
will do wooden for you aoass day? If I can 
only sooeoad in getting a little work to begin 
with!" 

"Ah, if you only could I You have been try¬ 
ing this month," sighed Mm Hammond. 

"A month is a sasaU piece of a lifetime. My 


old Latin master used to say that affairs shifted 
as the world turned round; so, on some morning 
you see, I will have work.” 

Ben’s whole heart did not go into his boast, 
for repeated disappointments had tempered his 
anticipations, and had not his mind been taken 
up in casting a plan for the small garden he 
would have gone wretched to his bed that night. 
He fell asleep, however, to dream of singing birds 
and flowers. 

The slumber that rests softly upon the eyelids 
of youth, contests vainly the harassing remem¬ 
brances of those who have suffered and lost. 
Mm Hammond long sat waking by her starlit 
window. Happily for her, to the sorrow which 
dimmed her eyes and darkened her future was 
not added the torture of regretful dissatisfaction 
with herself. In the estimation of society she 
had married foolishly and madly a handsome, 
improvident man, one of those reckless, luckless 
fellows who tamper with rice sufficiently to dam¬ 
age a virtuous reputation without going far 
enough to receive in return for the compromise 
the reward of specious villainy, who, being more 
improvident than depraved, are most favorably 
judged by those who know them moot intimately. 
By this step she had grievously offended rela¬ 
tives of substance, whose instinet led them to 
anticipate with definitive action a possible assault 
upon their immaculate respectability. Mrs. 
Hammond, with womanly unquestioning devo¬ 
tion, clung reverently and fondly to him for whom 
•he had sacrificed all that the world holds pre¬ 
cious. But for her great love her husband’s life 
of continual change and extravagant expedients 
hod been to her one of unmitigated uneasiness. 
We dare not condemn those pure and self-sacri¬ 
ficing sentiments which Heaven has been pleased 
to reward with happiness, when the world sees 
but small wisdom in their exercise. 

In despair of living any longer in accustomed 
ease and comfort Mr. Hammond gathered up the 
vestiges of a competency and came westward. 
He lacked energy to compete with the stern en¬ 
terprise that secures success. He lived a year, 
growing poorer and more despondent continually. 
Disease fostened upon him and brought him near 
the gate of death. Then shone out brightly the 
wisdom of a single-hearted love that hitherto 
had seemed to include so mud) of rashness and 
fatuity. It was the affinity which brought heav¬ 
en’s purity and blessing cloee to the soiled and 
remorseful spirit of a vain and erring creature. 
In repentance and hope, with more of manliness 
than he had ever lived by, Hammond went into 
eternity. How then could a misgiving mingle 
with the grief of the stricken wife I Her love 
had accomplished the highest mission vouchsafed 
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to earthly affection; it had uved its object; and 
it was thenceforth sanctified—it vu thenceforth 
her glory. 

Mrs. Hammond’s gentle spirit had its own 
pride. 8he would not return to relatives who 
would misinterpret the choicest intent of her 
life, in whose presence her chief heart-treasures 
would be but stones and stubble. The nobility 
of her boy's nature should not be degraded by 
the sound of invidious comment upon the char¬ 
acter of a parent The alternatives of labor and 
deprivation were preferable to dependence and 
indignity. 

The sweet, earnest woman was resolved if not 
altogether hopefuL Much remained of the past 
to make the present endurable. Ben had studied 
well in excellent schools while there was oppor¬ 
tunity, and more still might be learned from a 
small but well-selected library. Mrs. Hammond 
was not clever in scholarly lore, but she pos¬ 
sessed a diffusive enthusiasm, which is efficient 
to generate an impulse, and strong to sustain an 
intention in the breast of another. Ben would 
have gone sleepless and hungry to fulfill a task 
in deference to her pleasure. And though she 
could not solve the problems that perplexed him, 
yet from her emanated a vital power which 
thrilled his nerves and stimulated his brain; so 
it was as well and better in the end. 

Mrs. Hammond’s housewifely care had pre¬ 
served many of the comforts, and even the ele¬ 
gancies of domestic life. Her little home was 
more than passable. It was lucky that Ben 
loved horticulture. They would make an oasis 
of beauty in a desert of neglect, centralize their 
interest upon it and be happy. 

Poverty is pitiless, and breathes coldly on every 
pleasant fancy. Ben must find work, else what 
were well-kept garden and blooming parterres? 
Mrs. Hammond shivered with dread in the midst 
of her sobered anticipations. Her thoughts wan¬ 
dered drowsily with their heavy burden into 
Ben’s promised garden. The fragrance—the very 
entity of bright-eyed violets and royal lilies 
seemed to surround her, and from the stately 
ranks of crowned herbage that grew and ex¬ 
tended before her vision arose the glad reiteration 
of Divine comfort: "Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, whieh to day is, and to¬ 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much 
more clothe you, 0 ye of little faith 7 " 

Mrs. Hammond, rather from preoccupation of 
mind than in a supercilious temper, had held her¬ 
self reserved from the neighborliness of Clare¬ 
mont 8he scarcely knew any one besides the 
German fondly in the house just round the cor¬ 
ner. Frau 8chwabhauser, despite her turbulent 
economics, was a eheery, thrifty dame, ^iose 
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husband and eldest son earned regular wages in 
the saw-mill. 8he pitied the lonely widow who, 
like herself, vu far from an early home; she was 
inclined to patronise beneficially a delicate wo¬ 
man who could not scrub or carry heavy tubs 
and pails, and vu glad to belp Mrs. Hammond 
to an unlimited extent if Ben would only take a 
little pains with the English, and otherwise with 
the education of her Augustus. This was a 
somewhat promising youth waking, under new 
influences, out of the intellectual torpor inherited 
from generations of stolid ancestry. The poor 
boy’s progress was painful and slow enough; still 
it could be defined. Ben was greatly interested 
in the amiable disposition and patient docility of 
his pupil, and he discoursed to him for hours, 
as they sat on the threshold by night, such 
things from books as the 8axon lad had never 
dreamed of. 

Augustus envied Ben his wonderful learning. 
Ben would have given half he knew for a chance 
to earn his living. It was penury now; without 
a change it would be starvation some months 
hence. It was sad to observe the painful restric¬ 
tions, not only in respect of happiness, but of 
privilege which encircled one so young; it was 
pitiful to see the giant oppression of want resting 
upon such a boy. 80 thought the mother as she 
watched Ben putting the plump seeds into the 
freshly-upturned soil. Sunshine and rain suc¬ 
ceeded each other, and the tiny juicy shoots 
sprung up joyfully to meet the glad nurture of 
Summer days. Mrs. Hammond placed her band 
upon her aching heart as she murmured: "It is 
the promise, not the performance, that must sus¬ 
tain my little faith." 

Augustus tended the shingle saw in the mill 
close by, and Ben went often to watch the ma¬ 
chinery. The sight of its strong resistless motion 
did him good; how he could hardly tell, but at 
least the sharp whirring of the saw seemed to 
interrupt the thread of his painful cogitations. 
He grew to like it A sort of personality was 
evolved from its fury. Ben could not be easy till 
he had conquered it, till he was at borne beside 
it. His eye kindled as the stout blocks of wood 
diminished under his care, and as the spitefully- 
revolving wheel squared the shingles; he smiled 
as Augustus employed the interval of relief in 
examining the pages of sn English book. 

Frau 8chwabhauser came into Mrs. Hammond’s 
cottage one morning to say that Augustus was a 
little ill, and to ask would Ben tend the saw that 
day. In a few weeks the German lad foil into 
the sleep that is stirred by no call to labor; and 
Ben had a situation at last 

It would be predicating a falsity of youthful 
nature, it would be claiming too much for Ben’s 
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virtue to assert that he was altogether contented 
bov. His boyish heart vaa tormented by erratic 
aad chimerical wishes; his ambitious dnamings 
frstted against the imprisoning constraint which 
indosadhim fast; bat yet unmoved over the unrest 
of an aapiriag and aidant disposition brooded bis 
mother's gentle theory of life. For a while he 
believed, with a heroic self-renunciation which 
liberated hk spirit boas the drudgery of unvary- 
i ag toil, that it ia given to but few to find distinc¬ 
tion m the aceoasplishaMit of past exploits, and 
that bewho, in the anthoaiasa of a loving pa- 
ti me s , conquers humble difficulties and diffuses 
substantial h appi n eaa to the full extent of his 
influence, confess glory upon humanity, and will 
one day reap the renown which shall reward all 
faithfhlsouk It was a grand and beautiful gen- 
eralhation, but it could hold particular facts in 
abeyance only for a season. Meantime two years 
rolled away, Ban the while growing to a manly 
stature. 

The asoond Autumn had afforded a little vari¬ 
ety. The null had changed owners, and the new 
proprietor had cooes with hie family to reside in 
C l aremont; nevertheless it did not specially affect 
Ben. Mr. Ward stopped aad spoke to him one 
day, aad made boom conventional inquiry into 
hia c ir cu msta nces; but as that was the last of it, 
it could not be dee m ed an impressive interrup¬ 
tion of a heavy asonotony. 

It vaa the third Summer of the garden, and a 
delicious June day, bland, radiant, and breezy. 
Ben was bsooming mystical and introspective, 
aad had fallen into the eccentric habit of inat¬ 
tention to whatever vaa going on about him. 
The workmen passed up and down unheeded. 
Ben was rapidly acquiring a reputation for dull- 
boss. But hia eyee opened wide on this particu¬ 
lar morning, and hia whole bring awoke to a 
moat uncomfortable arif-oouaciouansm in the 
presence of unaoouatomsd visitors. Mr. Ward 
helped along a child’s carriage, and planted it di¬ 
rectly in front of the shingle saw that had caught 
the delighted observation of a little unfortunate 
cnaturs, a hunchback, who leaned upon the cush- 
iona aad watched the fiery atari vary much, Ben 
thought, as ha uaad ta Mr. Ward was called 
away, but them ranminod beside the carriage a 
gwasfiri girl of fifteen, who seamed to be wholly 
engrossed by sympathy with bar charge. Mo 
doubt they warn Mr. Ward’s doubters whom he 
aaw; every fraturo on their from told that An 
overpowe rin g discom for t seised upon Ben. How 
utterly overgrown ha folt; how infinitely far 
away from hia own cherished idealizations with 
which he had dared fancy himself in some meas¬ 
ure identical; how he soak plump down even be¬ 
low the place to which ha knew he must be ad¬ 


judged I His eye grew dull and hia lip sullen. 
The pretty Lilie Ward thought him stupid, and 
the helpless Hettie feared he might be ill-natured. 
Still while they watched the aaw, Ben drank 
in the monk of their presence. It indeed 
mastered him at first, but in the recoil bis 
soul regained its bold upon old sympathies and 
likings. It then seemed an age since he had seen 
such a fair young girl aa Lilie; since he had 
played with well-dressed children at school and 
in his mother’s parlor. Ben’s furtive glances lost 
not a gleam from the shining braids of brown 
hair, nor a movement of the small, neatly-gloved 
hand that was joined so well to the round, white 
arm. The little hunchback bent foiVard and 
toyed with the warm, yellow, fragrant sawdust 
Presently she wished to be drawn along to the 
place where Mike Hannegan sat packing the 
shingles. Mike had a rosy, saucy face, and eyes 
as bright u rain-washed whortleberries. His 
wide mouth opened with smiles u Hettie drew 
near, and he said something with a knowing wag 
of the head, which, though quite unintelligible 
for the noise, yet sounded to the child very clever 
indeed. 

In a short time the virion passed away, leaving 
Ben with a new element in his thoughts. His 
innate manliness triumphed over externals; the 
warrant of old memories and personal experi¬ 
ences gave him possess i on of the present Ben 
longed to aea the girls again, and to become ac¬ 
quainted with them. He believed he should ac¬ 
complish hia wish in some way. He trusted to 
the flower angels to help him on. 

Accordingly every day a fresh bunch of pinks, 
roses, and mignonnette was fastened to the wall 
close by Ben, and the largest brightest cluster of 
all chanced to be the one which fell at last into 
Hattie’s hand. 8he looked up and innocently 
imagined bowm one rise had taken the place of 
the former dull youth who had frowned at her 
from the shadow of a limp straw hat Mow the 
thick, glossy blade locks were uncovered, as the 
handsome head bent half in courtesy, half in eager 
expectation of some recognition of the gift. 

Poor little Hettie was flower hungry, and she 
was not chary of her expressions of satisfaction 
and delight Beu was quite reassured by Lilie’s 
bow aa she drew the chariot along; it wu char¬ 
acterised by as much cordiality and as little con¬ 
descension as he had dared hope. 

Hettie would come again. The next day, as 
she rode down the long mill, her eye sought out 
Ben, and feasted on a bunch of roses and pinks 
that wan bald out toward her in welcome. Ben 
sprang lightly from his pedestal, and placed the 
flowers in Hettie’s hand. Lilie offered a grace¬ 
ful protestation, which n lady knows how to do 
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so acceptably; she feared he would despoil his 
garden. Ben replied in a full, cultivated voice, 
which established his vantage-ground. Lilie 
wondered who he could be; but she merely in¬ 
quired pleasantly whence could come such a pro¬ 
fusion of flowers. Hettie answered: She remem¬ 
bered the pretty front door, and the glimpses of 
a garden which the shrubbery-lined fence revealed 
to them as they passed upon the sidewalk. Ben 
confessed it was the place; it was his garden, but 
quite at the service of any who could admire it 
His mother would gladly attend such visitors. 
Hettie said she would stop there some time, and 
Lilie bowed her thanks. The girls went from the 
mill without looking at Mike; it was evident 
they did not think of him. 

Mrs. Ward was a notable woman. Her friends 
considered her position somewhat lowered by her 
marriage; an opinion which was emphatically 
confirmed by the partial failure of certain finan¬ 
cial enterprises of Mr. Ward. It was a sore trial 
to Mrs. Ward to be less wealthy than her neigh¬ 
bors, for the consideration which she coveted 
might not be supported by the salary of a clerk¬ 
ship. Still the efficient lady accomplished wonders 
with small means, and so deluded the world, that 
it was deemed as much a matter of choice as of 
necessity when her husband came westward. 

There are few who do not ride a hobby; fewer 
still who are entirely emancipated from all con¬ 
ventional servitude. The idol before which Mrs. 
Ward bowed down in full devotion, from whose 
exactions she withheld neither gift nor effort, was 
respectability. The avatar of this imposing deity 
she had luckily discovered in the person of Mrs. 
Copeland. A more adequate illustration of a grand 
principle than this lady could no where be found. 
Of good descent, of immaculate antecedents, of 
judicious connections, of dignified establishment, 
and of irreproachable conduct, Mrs. Copeland met 
every requirement of her devotee; and in justice 
to Mrs. Ward be it said, by the genuineness of 
her quality influenced the proprieties of more 
than one household. 

Mrs. Copeland was a childless widow but little 
past the prime of life, with the entire fortune of 
her late husband at her disposal Perhaps her 
dignified carriage was a necessary barrier against 
the troublesome flatteries of schemers. It had, 
at least, some appearance of design, inasmuch as 
she treated Mrs. Ward, the most studiously def¬ 
erential and punctilious of her acquaintance, with 
signal favor. An intimacy arose between the 
ladies that was maintained after their local sep¬ 
aration by a full and prompt correspondence. 

In Claremont it was Mrs. Ward's study to keep 
up the tone of her domestic arrangements, and 
to resist, with a moet determined zeal, the slight¬ 


est aggressions of a less perfectly-organized soci¬ 
ety than that to which she had been accustomed. 
Yet she was a genial and kindly woman at heart, 
and whenever her principles were not infringed, 
was capable of appreciating the diverse excel¬ 
lences of her new neighbors. 

Hettie’s joyful enthusiasm over the beautiful 
flowers induced Mrs. Ward to make inquiries, 
which resulted presently in a visit to Mrs. Ham¬ 
mond. To the latter it was a most uncomfort¬ 
able event. It was a vice of Mrs. Ward’s pre¬ 
tensions that on certain occasions she would be 
condescending and patronizing in spite of herself. 
Her theory was complete, but her practice was 
not flexile; and to her fancied inferiors she was 
not a perfect lady. 

Though her guest had evidently intended to 
please, yet Mrs. Hammond, for the first time in 
her life, really felt the untold bitterness of pov¬ 
erty, and how immeasurably she had slidden 
away from the position to which she was born. 
The revelation cost her an agony of tears, and 
the traces of the storm had hardly passed when 
her son came home. Ben’s delight was complete 
when he learned that Lilie and Hettie would see 
his garden the next morning. He looked in vain 
for a weed to pull and for a stray vine to guide; 
and he could only regret that he must not share 
with his mother in the delightful duty of enter¬ 
taining such pleasing guests. Ben had not seen 
Mrs. Ward; Mrs. Hammond had not seen the 
girls; so it was not strange that the enthusiasm 
of the mother was as wide from that of the son 
as cold from heat 

The morning brought better things. The in¬ 
firm and deformed, yet cheerful Hettie, roused 
the full sympathy of Mrs. Hammond’s heart. 
Lilie was unaffected and charming, and uncon¬ 
sciously soothed the irritation and distress which 
Mrs. Ward had occasioned. Prejudice itself 
would grant that the mother of well-trained 
children must have points of merit; and thus 
Mrs. Hammond forgot the wound she had re* 
ceived and was happy. 

It was the very Eden of gardens, this of Ben's; 
and its pearl, its chief delight, was the grass plat 
where tea was served every evening, and where, 
on Sunday, its young owner reclined at his moth¬ 
er’s feet, talking and reading through the livelong 
happy day. A fresh bit of carpet, and thick, 
soft cushions, brought out on occasion, made the 
place temptingly luxurious^ Long borders of 
blooming pinks edged it about; pansies and 
bending rose-trees emulously diffused their fra¬ 
grance; the musical whirr and glistening plum¬ 
age of innumerable humming-birds enlivened the 
spot; while over all, the rejuvenated forest-trees 
bent with protecting shadows. It only needed a 
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broader view of tin beautiful 8t. Clair to accom¬ 
plish the perfection of thie retreat 

Aa tha natural oo—aqu eu oa of eo many attrac¬ 
tion*, aavell aa ia accordance with mutual wishee, 
Lilia aad Hettia cam* almoat every morning to 
aaa Mit Hammond, bringing aoma agreeable 
tribnta, fruit, or a picture, or any trifle which 
their a eeep ta aee of many flower* gave them a 
right to offer. Every particular of these visits 
was earefhlly detailed to Ben by hia mother, who 
thonght, thna to make him lumpier. 8he would 
have been aghaat could ahe have marked and 
measured the growth of impatience and discon- 
tort whieh the poor boy ditifully concealed ao 
welL Hia plaoe had grown too narrow for him. 
The grand throbbing heart of the tireleea ma¬ 
chinery had loot ita dignity and fascination; he 
folt the tyrannous, degrading servitude of un¬ 
thinking monotony. The evil fateful hour was 
ap^oariung when the despotism of constraint 
was beginning to corrode the spirit that, with an 
affluent vitality aad elastic resistance, had main¬ 
tained itself hitherto buoyant and untainted. To 
leave his place without a definite plan was starva¬ 
tion; with his new consciousness of a soul capa¬ 
ble of iaflaite possibilities, to remain the servant 
of a mare ma c hine , while the wooing voices from 
sky aad river, fnm bourn aad friendship, un¬ 
wittingly called him forth to a freer, higher life, 
was torture. His heart was full of tumultuous 
but resolute thought, and it tardy happens that, 
sooner or later, opportunity does not wait upon 
seal 

Ben was going to his dinner one day, and passed 
Mr. Ward, who was confiding to a friend the vex¬ 
atious perplexities of his accounts, w-ich had 
bean brought into confusion by the carelessness 
of a clerk whom he had just dismissed. “For a 
weak I have labored," arid he, “and am further 
from daylight than ever." 

Aa inspiration seized Ben. He stepped boldly 
np to Mr. Ward, and requested permission to try 
’ his skill at unraveling the difficulties. 

"How—who—0, the shingle boy!" said Mr. 
Ward. “ When did you learn book-keeping?’ 

“Three yean ago my father taught me, and I 
have not neglected the study tines that time." 
Ben’s dear, steady eye and voice made the 
strongest appeal to Mr. Ward, who instinctively 
frit aasietance was at hand. 

"Gome to the counting-room this afternoon," 
■rid he. 

“But the saw?* queried Ben. 

"May ran idle," was the reply. 

"Mika Haantgan can not afford to," persisted 
the provident Ben. 

"Ha won’t mind running ao hia wages do not 
atop. I ehaQ expect you.” 


It waa a miserable afternoon to Ben, who I 
learned, aa the swift boon flew, wbat a labor be 1 
had undertaken. He had staked every thing on I 
thie movement; what if he had miscalculated his j 
powers? The beaded drops trickled from his brow 
as the dreadful possibility grew more probable. 
For three days he straggled in the chaos. He 
knew that his mother, hie employer, Lilie, and 
Hettie were awaiting the recall He scarcely ate 
or slept A prisoner escaping from doom never 
strove more desperately with circumstance and 
destiny. It was happy for him that an emerg¬ 
ency cleared rather than confused his mental 
power*. 

The ecstatic joy of snecese came at last; one 
little clew revealed a series of blunders and af- ' 
forded a key to the vexations secret Mr. Ward 
chanced to be in the counting-room at the mo¬ 
ment of victory. Ben explained the result with 
the perspicacity of clearest conception. "8trange j 
that I should not have seen that,” exelrimed Mr. 
Ward, aa we all do when a stroke of genius elu- j 
cidates a point 

Ben foil exhausted and almost helpless to the * 
floor. 

Ho was a hero now 1 The aaw-mill was forever 1 
escaped. He was at once the acknowledged but j 
unpretentions autocrat of the counting-room. J 
What wonderful and affluent days succeeded! ' 
To the first delicious abiding consciousness of I 
victory was added the joy of freedom, and that j 
too in 8nmmer weather with health and friends, j 
and with an intense love of natural beauty. i 

There is, beside the river 81 Clair, a broad and ; 
parkish Arid consisting of so many acres that for 
all the practical intents of rural enjoyment it 
seems illimitable. The ground slopes with a sin¬ 
gle magnificent sweep to the water, and here and 
there, shading the smooth turf, yet remain primi¬ 
tive forest-trees in elegant forms and picturesque i 
arrangements. To this favorite resort Ben, with 
his mother and hia two young friends, went 
nearly every day after their early dinner. Some¬ 
time* they rambled along the path close by the 
water; more frequently they rested in qniet ad¬ 
miration of the life-distilling loveliness around. 
The wild flowers blossomed gayly, innumerable 
grasshoppers flitted on every hand, flock* of 
birds startled the air above. Sailing vessels 
glided by, and steamers labored paat, vexing the 
pur* waters of the river. Occasionally the canoe 
of some trafficking squaw would be paddled deftly 
along, with its cargo of basket*, a child, and some 
pet animal. On all sidee were qniet, busy sights. * 

A snperominent bliss took possession of Ben’a 
whole being; a calm, luminous joy fell upon hia 
heart like the clear still glory that rests upon a 
landscape after a 8nmmer shower. Ben always 
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carried some book with him from which he often 
read. A translation of Dante was frequently his 
choice, and somehow, at length, the volume came 
to open at a passage which Ben was never tired 
of repeating. It was the accepted exaggeration 
of his present happiness. 

"Know'st not thon, tboa art in heaven? 

And know’st not thon whatever it in heaven 
Is holy? and that nothing there is done 
But is done sealously and well?" 

" I might think myself in heaven,” said Hettie 
one day, "if we were not so very human; but 
you see we are not quite angels yet” 

"I am not altogether clear about that,” re¬ 
turned Ben, looking with beaming eyes upon the 
trio before him; and the trio laughed, and each 
thought how handsome and good was Ben. 

One evening Mrs. Ward opened a letter which 
excited her liveliest emotion. Mrs. Copeland an¬ 
nounced her intention to visit Claremont She 
confidentially declared that such was the perti¬ 
nacity of certain persons, she could have no peace 
of life till she had adopted an heir; she darkly 
hinted that she hoped to find one at the West; 
she wished to see if a young person she had in 
mind would please her, etc. 

A very delicate and half-acknowledged thought 
had long remained latent in Mrs. Ward’s breast; 
it burst forth now in full strength and develop¬ 
ment. Lilie was intuitively a lady; her natural 
gracefulness instructed art; her good sense and 
aptitude were past question; her face and figure 
lent a charm and effect to dress and fashion. 
Mrs. Copeland had always liked her. What tri¬ 
umphs would not belong to the dear child when 
once an admitted heiress I The fond tears of ma¬ 
ternal delight rushed to the eyes of Mrs. Ward, 
and a perfect reticulation of arrangements spread 
itself out before her. 8 he had too much prudence 
to hint her anticipations to her daughter, but 
sundry lessons on particular proprieties coold not 
be deemed inappropriate. A disquisition upon 
Mrs. Copeland’s exacting taste wu followed by a 
specification of all dangerous and inadmissible 
indulgences. Foremost in the rank of sacrifices, 
the growing intimacy with the Hammonds was 
to be resigned. They were decent, clever persons 
enough, but not at all to be thought of as society 
for Mrs. Copeland. It would not do to incur the 
criticism of their expected guest by the familiarity 
of vulgar association. Lilie and Hettie opened 
their eyes with as much astonishment as filial re¬ 
spect would allow them to manifest, attempting a 
vindication of their friends on the assailed point. 
But Mrs. Ward was positive. 8 he had called on 
Mrs. Hammond; the lady was nobody, without 
manner or even self-possession; and as for the l 


young man, he might be a good accountant, but 
his outgrown clothes and naked hands were 
hardly to be thrust upon the attention of a fas¬ 
tidious stranger. Hettie ventured to plead for 
her favorite. He wu too poor to have every 
thing, and he spent all he could for books; and 
as for his hands, if every body had such a pair, 
gloves would speedily go out of fashion. 

Hettie’s obliging arguments might apologize 
for the facts, but could not destroy them. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Lilie, u the most skillful diplomatist, 
was commissioned to inform the Hammonds that 
duty to their expected guest would necessarily 
interfere with the morning visits and afternoon 
walks. The Hammonds took no offense; still it 
wu difficult for them to determine by what law 
the arrival of a single individual should make 
it imperative to eirramvallate the household. 

The precaution of Mrs. Ward wu entirely 
thrown away. Mrs. Copeland manifested singu¬ 
lar freedom in her movements, and extraordinary 
indulgence toward the young people. They, on 
their part, presently overcame their dread of a 
person of such imposing reputation, and soon 
were greatly attached to an unassuming lady, 
who carried about with her a pleasant seeming. 

Mrs. Copeland, in evident poverty of other 
amusement, began to take an interest in the in¬ 
habitants of Claremont; and to the especial de¬ 
light of Lilie and Hettie, maintained a persistent 
admiration of Ben’s garden, and finally went so 
far u to expreu her desire for a better acquaint¬ 
ance with the young gentleman himself, when 
Hettie had ventured somewhat willfully npon an 
eloquent vindication of his real excellences. 

"Yon will not mind, I am sure," urged the 
child, “ that he is poor, and is obliged to consider 
very carefully when he parts with his money; 
you will only remember how bravely and cheer¬ 
fully he hu borne with privations which some 
would consider the greatest misfortune.” 

Mrs. Copeland wu generous u Hettie could 
desire, and became exceedingly interested in Ben, 
so that she conversed a great deal with Mrs. 
Ward concerning him, and seemed resolved to 
make out a complete analysis of his qualities and 
character. Thus it soon came to pass that the 
morning visits and afternoon walks were resumed, 
and Mrs. Copeland, unexpectedly enough, wu 
the freest and happiest of the company. 

Mrs. Copeland wu often engaged in drawing I 
out Mrs. Hammond, with** result which much j 
utonished Mrs. Ward, who to the lut could not 
divine how she should have so falsely estimated 
her unobtrusive neighbor. Mrs. Qspeland wu j 
singularly at her ease, and added to the wonder 
of her hostess by her persistent indifference to 
the declared object of her journey. The mystery 
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came oat one day in formal conference between 
the two friemk Mr*. Ward liatened with trem¬ 
bling ae her goeet (poke. 

“The chief happiaem of my life I owe to my 
late huabaad; hie death waa my greateat Borrow. 
If I had aay coaaolation for hia loee, it ia in the 
attempt to fulfill every wiah which he haa be¬ 
queathed tome. Without my aolemn ptomiae to 
thie elec t , be had died with a heavy harden upon 
hie conoaenca. Before I knew him he had com¬ 
mitted what ho chooe to call an act of injustice. 
A favorite niece had been ao eolemnly couaigned 
to hia protection, that it Beamed a aort of perjury 
to coat her off for aay canae; nevertheleae, her 
hgodidoaa marriage occaaiooed him eoch annoy- 
aace that he raahly aad roughly pat her from 
him, aad it waa aot till ahe waa beyood hia reach 
that he eoafcaaed how naadlem had been hia pre- 
dpitaaey. Ia Boamqaiaei of a temporary neg- 
led aad iad il weace, wo loot eight of thia niece, 
who evidently chooe to avoid every former con¬ 
nection. Alter my hoabaad’a death it became 
my mi aa i ea to ftad one who might be Buffering 
ovary aarrow aad aacaa ai ty. I have written to 
aacooa t ed placea, aad taken many froitlem jour- 
aeya ia this earned qaeet. Your kiadly-diffhaed 
latter* led ma to believe that the object of my 
aaarah waa near you. I waa not miotakea. Too 
have already eaepecte d that it ia lira. Hammond 
to whom I refer. I have waited a little to de¬ 
termine how I might act moat wieely and benefi¬ 
cially for one to whom I bad been directed to 
make ovary r ep aration. Thia morning I made 
myaalf known to her, declaring my wiah to adopt 
B enja min H am a e c ad aa my aoa aad heir, with¬ 
out, of counat interfering with hia mother** per- 
aoaal claim upon hia filial doty—a proceeding 
w hiife aha ll be aaa cti oacd by ovary legal formality. 
I know you will rejoice with am over the happy 
(alfiOmaat of a moot aocred obligation.’* 

Mm. Ward ahed a few team of aenaibility and 
aympatky, perhapa of diaappointaMnt; bat at 
laaat aha appeared vary well, aad if one ambi- 
tioua hope waa violently dialodged, another aprung 
up in it* place. It ia caay enough to divina ita 

Our atory may aow be ended. It ia not neoee- 
aarytocondaetitiadetail tothefcotiveconanm- 
aution, ao ardmtly deaired aad ao bopefnlly con¬ 
templated by Mm. Ward, and which revolted in 
dae tiam. To Ben aad Lilia alike moat firct bo 
apportioned yearn ofmidnoua and careful prepa¬ 
ration for the maturity of life Ben became all 
that a aoblo aad feithfbl boyhood could prophecy; 
aad though Lilia waa quoted in the gay world aa 
the h app i eo t inat aace of brilliant and accompliabed 
gmea, aha wm yet in the eyeo of her huaband 
only lovely aad pun. 
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